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GROUP OF KINGFISHERS—ALCYON E S.— Loraved for the American Agriculturist, 


We have had several of the most beautiful of 
the Kingfishers engraved for our frontispiece 
this month, not to remind our readers of the 
‘‘haleyon days” when they went a-fishing and 
made the acquaintance of the brave little fellow 
who seems here to be entertaining a party of 
cousins, but simply to introduce this family to 
our readers. The Kingfishers are peculiar birds, 
distuguished by their short bodies, short legs, 
short rounded wings, large heads and bills. 
The central one above is our own Kingfisher, 
(Alcedo aleyon,) with its bright eye and cocked 





hat, and true Union-blue coat. It builds its 
nests in holes in banks near streams; lives 
upon fish which it takes from a poise in the air 
above the water. Its sharp, loud call, quick, ar- 
row-like flight, brilliant manceuvres, and quick, 
sure plunges after its finney prey, are familiar 
to every country-bred American. Beneath, in 
the picture, flying from us, is the brilliantly 
colored European Kingfisher—a bird of great 
beauty. The upper part of the bill is black, the 
lower orange colored; the throat white; the 





crest green and blue; shoulders and wings dark | 


green, with the edges of the feathers pale blue; 


- the back resplendent azure; tail blue, and the 


whole under part bright orange ; legs red, with 
black claws. It is much smaller than our King- 
fisher; and smaller yet, but not more brilliant, 
is the little East Indian one, which is darting 
across the bottom of the picture. The spotted 
Kingfisher on the right is also a native of 
India, where it is called by the natives the 
“Fish Tiger.” It is considerably larger than 
ours, and is brilliantly, but not gaily colored. 
The largest is the great African Kingfisher, 
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Department of Agriculture.—A bill 
to reorganize this, as under its present head, disgraceful 
concern, has been before the House of Representatives 
twice read and ordered printed. It provides that the 
President shall appoint a new commissioner within 30 
days. There are many wise features in the bill, and some 
that are especially good to correct present abuses, but 
might not wear werl. Weare glad Congress is brought 
to thank on this subject, and hope for a good result. 
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January seems to have been taken as a starting 
point for the year, because it comes in mid-winter 
at that time —when, for weeks before and 
weeks after the first of the month we have little 
change. The natural end of the year has been past 
for weeks, nature is asleep, and just now taking her 
soundest nap. The natural beginning of the year 
is weeks a-head, when the sun-shine and the mild 
south wind shall wake the buds and the roots, and 
rouse the sods to clothe tlre Earth in verdure again. 
What better time could we have to stop and take a 
fresh start. Janus of the fables, after whom the 
month is named, is said to look forward with one 
face and backward with another, 80 We may review 
with profit the old year, and with dilligence and 
fore-thought prepare for the new. 

It would be unpardonable in us not to send with 
this first number of the New Year our cordial good 
wishes to all our friends.—In this we not only fol- 
low a very pleasant custom, but sincerely speak the 
wishes of our hearts, that the year may be a pros- 
perous and happy one to every reader of the Agri- 
culturist, to our beloved country, and to the world. 
We shall labor to make the Ayriculturist more use- 
ful, more varied, more interesting, and more beauti- 
ful, to make the farmer’s calling more profitable 
and elevating to himself and more attractive to his 
children, and to make our journala welcome visitor 
and safe guide to all who cultivate the earth for 
pleasure or for profit, or rejoice in its beauties. 

—_—_—o— 


Hints about Farm Work. 


Beginning the new year ‘“ with a conscience void 
of offence,’’ and his pecuniary affairs in such con- 
dition, that he may know exactly what he owes and 
what is his due, and of the latter what will be paid 
and what may possibly be lost, the farmer is 
ready to take hold in earnest of his year’s work. He 
should have, as essential to success, 

Definite Plans, not only for 2 months or 6 months 
a-head, but for eyery day, and as the evening and 
the morning made the first and each succeeding day 
of the creation, so every evening properly begins 
the next day, as it is the best time to lay plans for 
work to bedone. This makes the man ‘“’fore-hand- 
ed.” The work of every week should be planned by 
the Saturday night before. Winter is evening to 
the morning which dawns in April and culminates 
in July. 

Buildings.—Desirable alterations and new cree- 
tions may be discussed and planned, timber and 
stones hauled when sledding is good, and prepara- 
tions completed before the frost begins to come out, 
immediately after which is the best time to dig cel- 
lars, ete., and do grading. 

Stock of all kinds should now, in the beginning 
of severe weather, be well fed and groomed. It is 
really the most critical time, for they now feel the 
change of feed most, and if not kept up and well 
eared for, will begin to run down. 

Cows.—Good hay is not ‘good enough for any 
body’s cows,’ if a few roots daily, and a little meal 
or oil-cake will make the hay go much farther, 
make the cattle do much better, and make their 
whole keeping cheaper, notwithstanding the extra 
work. Do not dry off cows too early, especially 
young cows. If possible, keep up the flow of milk 
by extra feeding, etc., until within 6 weeks of caly- 
ing. Be careful to have no slippery places where a 
cow may fall on the ice; the injury may induce 
slinking (abortion), and this is infectious. Ifa cow 
with calf shows symptoms of sickness of any kind, 
remove her at once to another barn, entirely away 
from her companions, and keep especial watch upon 
cows that have slunk their calves in previous years. 
This is a great scourge to farmers in many sections, 
and every precaution should be taken to avoid it. 

Oxen.—See hints in December number. Beef 
cattle will be greatly benefited by regular carding ; 





they need it as much as horses, and we doubt not it 
would be more to the pecuniary profit of the feeder. 

Young Siock.—Keep them growing, and give 
daily exercise and sunning in roomy yards. 

Sheep.—If troubled with ticks, lice, or scab, though 
at this season it will not do, ordinarily, to dip them, 
the spots most affected may be wet with the dipping 
solution, (strong tobacco water, made by boiling 
tobacco stems, mixed with strong country soft- 
soap). This is best applied by a bottle having a 
groove cut in the side of the cork with which it is 
stoppered. Give sheep access to water daily. It is 
agreat mistake to force them to eat snow or go 
without. Feed roots freely to all, and. especially 
to fattening sheep. Very little grain will be a 
great benefit, if equally distributed. Handle your 
sheep and know their condition. 

Ventilation.—Stables and cellars need good ven- 
tilation. It is better to let in the cold air in blasts 
than to confine the air in the stables so that the 
animals breath it over and over again, loaded with 
the exhalations of their skins and lungs, and the 
vapors which rise from their manure both solid and 
liquid. The health of the stock requires fresh air; 
economy of feeding is a secondary consideration ; 
requiring warm stables; both may and -should 
be had. In house cellars, especially if damp, the 
gases from the decay of vegetables, though slight, if 
not removed by frequent ventilation, may produce 
miasmatic diseases, typhoid fevers, etc. 

Fouls usually roost as high as possible to avoid 
uncomfortable draughts of air. If indulged in this, 
they often become asphixiated and drop dead from 
their perches, from breathing foul air arising from 
the fermentation of their droppings, or being@if- 
focated by the carbonic acid gas from the breatlis of 
many fowls, all close to the top of the house, or 
from both causes. In warm quarters and well fed, 
they will begin to lay before the close of the month. 


Ice.—See article about tools used in gathering ice 
on page 15. In packing, take care to have the drain 
clear and covered to prevent the air drawing 
through ; and see that the floor is covered thick with 
straw, the ice is closely packed, and the chinks 
filled with snow or ice chips; also that straw or saw- 
dust is packed between the ice and the sides, and 
that, if possible, the ice is put in when very cold. 

Seeds, —Keep seeds in a dry cool place away from 
rats, and not in tight boxes of either wood or tin. 
Secure all that you will need, in good time, be- 
fore the stocks of seedsmen are exhausted, or they 
have so many orders to fill, that yours will be de- 
layed. For the same reasons look out a-head for 

Tools and Machines for spring and summer work. 
Send for catalogues, study what you want, cor- 
respond about strength, durability, adaptation to 
your particular requirements, and order in time. 

Manure.—Keep it piled up compactly, so that 
fermentation will go on slowly in the mass. If pos- 
sible, have a tank for liquid manure under the heap, 
and pump it up over the solid frequently. Manure 
sheds quickly pay for their cost in the increased 
value of the manure. See hints on hauling out 
manure in December number. 

Swine confined upon manure under cover, will 
keep hard at work rooting it over and working it 
up all winter, and if it is quite strawy, they will 
not compact it too much, but add much to its value. 

Markets.—We venture no predictions in regard to 
the markets, but state as facts, that our grain crop is 
not equal to the demand, that much corn will go 
South, and much to Europe; the wheat will go to 
Europe also—all that we can spare. Prices are now 
very remunerative. Hay and all fodder is high. There 
has been a great rush of beef, mutton and pork to 
market. Those who can hold on to animals in- 
tended for slaughter, will no doubt get well paid. 
Still, the turns of speculation and the uncertainties 
of winter and spring travel, involve it with risks, 
and lead us to hold to our oft repeated advice, sell 
when a fair price can be obtained. 

Wood.—Cut fire-wood, also fencing stuff, suelt as 
needs splitting or sawing, if not cut already, as it 
should have been. Smallstuff for fencing, posts, or 
poles, should be cut when the bark will peel off easily. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
—<j-— 

Writing up these notes for the month, has one 
pleasant feature, for, dry as they may seem, they 
allow a little play to the imagination, and we often 
fancy ourselves as walking in the well kept gardens 
and orehards of our friends, and talking with them 
of the things of so much interest to both of us. 
We do not make up these hints for the professional 
gardener, for he needs nothing of the kind; but to 
those to whom gardening is arecreation, and to those 
who follow it as adding much to their home com- 
forts, we have reason to know they are useful helps. 
They are intended to “jog the memory” at the 
right time, and while they are not supposed to be 
full treatises upon the different branches of garden- 
ing, we are gratified to find that but few essentials 
are omitted. The enthusiastic cultivator, in what- 
ever department, will avail himself of the best re- 
corded experience, and have at least one standard 
work upon his favorite topic. These notes always, 
among other things, have the farmers’ garden in 
view, and we aim to interest our agricultural friends 
in horticultural matters. If we could induce every 
farmer who reads the Agriculturist to grow one kind 
of fruit or vegetable more than he now has, how 
great the aggregate increase of, comfort that would 
result. Why should not your home be the pleasantest 
in all the neighborhood—your's, reader, we mean— 
your fathily the most contented, your children the 
most intelligent and refined? Did you ever think 
how far a few shade trees go towards converting 
a house intoa home? The comfort and health that 
grow upon currant bushes and strawberry patches, 
and what teachers and preachers are rose bushes and 
garden lilies? It is pleasing to know how welcome 
we are in so many thousand homes, and to be told, 
as we often are, that these homes are happier for 
our coming. The Horticultural Department, in 
giving its New Year’s Greeting to both old and new 
friends, asks each one of them to acknowledge this 
salutation by resolving to plant either one new fruit 
tree or shrub, one new garden vegetable, or one 
new ornamental flowering plant or shrub. 

a eed 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Did you carefully plant an orchard last autumn, 
and think there is nothing to do but wait for the 
fruit thereof? If so, in five years from now we 
shall have letters asking what is the matter with 
the orchard. The setting of a tree or plant of any 
kind involves a promise to take care of it. Unless 
these conditions are accepted, plant no more trees. 

Young Trees, from the beginning, need constant 
supervision. Were the trees properly planted, no 
stakes will be needed, but if from careless planting 
or accident, any tree has been tifrown out of the 
perpendicular, straighten it up and tie it toa stake. 

Tlorses ov Cattle often do much damage in young 
plantations, and must be kept out; indeed hogs are 
the only animals ever to be allowed in the orchard. 
There are some annoying wild animals. 

Rabbits are easily kept off by anything that is dis- 
tasteful tothem. Blood is found to be as efficacious 
as anything else, and is easily obtained and applied. 
A small sprinkling only is necessary. 

Mice will girdle small trees and shrubs. They 
work under cover, and all dead weeds and such rub- 
bish must be removed from around the trees. 
Clasping the trees with a girdle of shect iron or old 
tin, will be found to pay where mice are annoying. 
Tramp down loose snow. ° ; 

Drains should be opened on the surface, where- 
ever water accumulates upon the surface. In 
properly drained orchards this ought not to occur. 

Insects can now be successfully headed off. The 
eggs of the Tent-caterpillar seem to be especially 
arranged with a view to their ready removal. Ifa 
sweliing is seen near the end of a twig, it should be 
looked to, as it is likely that there is a deposit of 
eggs glued in a band around it. These clusters are 
readily seen while the trees are leafless, and may 
be removed by the aid of a step-ladder, on trees of 
moderate size, and on larger ones a pair of shears 
may be arranged at the end of a pole to work by a 








string. Any time and labor required to remove 
these eggs will be profitably expended. 

Cions are to be cut at any time in winter when 
the trees are not frozen. Be careful to label every 
parcel, Savw-dust, fresh from the log, is the best 
possible material for preserving cions. Its amount 
of moisture is just that required to keep them from 
drying, and it is not sufficient to cause injury. It 
is preferable to sand, as the knife is not injured. 

Root Graft at any time during winter, and set 
the grafted roots in boxes of sand or earth. In 

Nurseries, the young stock is to be headed back 
and brought into shape. Never let two limbs start 
so near together as to forma crotch. Make every 
preparation for the spring trade, and have all pack- 
ing material and labels ready for use. 

Manure may be carted out while the ground is 
frozen, and be ready to spread in spring. 

Labels on trees received from the nursery are, for 
safety, bound on tightly. In this time of leisure go 
over the orchard and see that no strangulation can 
result from tight wires. 

oe -- 
Fruit Garden, 

The general remarks about orchard trees apply to 

Pwarf Trees in the garden. Some pear trees may 
be injured by lodging snow, which, if if remains 
in the tree, may do mischief. Shake it out. If any 

Grape Vines were not pruned in autumn, do it 
now in mild spelis, and do the same with 

Curvants and Gooseberries.—Keep the bush open 
and shorten in the new growth. Cuttings may be 
made of the prunings by dipping the lower ends in 
mud and setting them in a cool cellar. See that the 

Winter Covering of strawberry and other plants 
is not blown or washed off. If leaves are used, they 
may require a little soil to be thrown over them. 

—— 
Kitchen Garden, 

The work here is that uninteresting one of prepa- 
ration. There is actual work to be done, and there 
is thinking to be done. Are you growing the best 
and the earliest variety of every kind? Those who 
grow for market, look to earliness as the first essen- 
tial, while those who provide only for home. use, 
look for both earliness and good quality. When 
one tells us that this or that is the best variety, we 
must know what use he intends to make of it. If 
there is one fixed fact in gardening, it is, that the 
crop is in direet proportion to the amount of 

Manure, which should now, while the ground is 
frozen, be hauled to where it is to be used. Fresh 
manure for hot-beds, and composted manure to 
apply to the ground, need different treatment. Well 
decomposed manure may be taken to the spot where 
it will be needed, and left in small heaps, while that 
for hot-beds should not be in so small heaps that it 
will be chilled through, but it should be kept in a 
state of fermentation. As soon as a heap shows 
signs of heating, it should be turned over, and 
each turning will much improve its quality. Plants in 

Cold Frames will need attention, Ifthe weather 
is very cold and the plants are frozen, it is not 
necessary to remove the snow from the frames, but 
a light fall of snow, followed by mild weather, must 
be immediately removed. Give air abundantly ; even 
take off the glass entirely in mild weather, as it is 
the object to keep the plants as hardy as possible. 
If fine weather has made it safe to delay the final 

Ouvering of celery and roots in pits, do it now. 
At the time we write, the middle of December, it 
seems asif this might be delayed for some time. 

Lettuce, where there is a demand for early plants, 
may be foreed in a hot-bed. The bed should be ex- 
cavated at least 2'¢ feet deep, and this be filled with 
fermenting manure. If not already done, make 

Straw Mats for covering hot-beds,these or shutters, 
will be needed on severe nights, later in the season. 

thd 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


But little ean be done here, other than the gen- 
eral care that every careful person will give. 
Evergreens must not be allowed to suffer from an 





overloading of snow, and there are many close 
growing deciduous shrubs injured by this. Shake 
it out before it becomes icy, and shovel it away 
from the lower branches of trees and shrubs. All 

Laying out of beds and walls may be planned, and 
in a mild season some of the work may be done. 
Plants that are wintered in 

Pits, need air in mild weather. Water only when 
they seem to actually need it. Keep mice from pits. 

Seedling Perennials in their first winter will do all 
the better for protection, no matter how hardy the 
old plants may be. A mulch over the bed will pre- 
vent the roots from injury. Leaves may be used, 
or well weathered muck. 


een 


Green and Hot-Houses, 


It is not well to let any collection reach a tem- 
perature much below 40°. Plants cannot, as a 
general thing, be expected to flower at much 
below 60°. For stove plants proper, more heat is 
needed, according to their tropical character. 

Bulbs, that were potted last autumn and kept 
cool, may be brought to the warmer atmosphere of 
the green-house or dwelling, and will soon flower. 
Whenever the flower has passed its prime, cut away 
the stalk, but allow the leaves to grow to ripen the 
bulb, which may be useful in out-door culture, 

Camellias need an even temperature, one rather 
low with a moist atmosphere. If necessary, thin 
the buds. Keep the foliage clear by use of syringe. 

Cactuses should, generally, have rest and dryness, 

Manure Water, made with sheep or other drop- 
pings to the color of pale ale, or an amber color, 
may be used upon roses and other plants just com- 
ing into flower. Beware of over-stimulating. 

Plants in cold frames, such as 

Violets and other half hardy things, need plenty 
of air when the outside temperature will allow. 

Bedding Stock of scarce kinds may be multiplied 
by starting the stock plants into growth and taking 
cuttings, which, after they are rooted, will in turn 
furnish cuttings for later propagation. 


Apiary for January. 


During winter, the colder the weather, the closer 
do bees crowd together in the center of the hive. 
If they could be observed, they would be seen fill- 
ing most of the cells of the plates of comb in the 
middle, and forming almost a perfectly solid globe. 
They eat out all the honey close to them, and the 
outer ones of course must eat most, to keep up the 
vital heat, for they are most exposed to cold. Such 
a mass of bees throw off much moisture in their 
breath (so to speak), and in cold weather and in illy 
ventilated hives, this freezes in the top of the comb, 
and as it thaws and freezes often, shuts off many 
bees from access to their stores, unless passage 
ways are provided in the middle through the combs. 
These should have been made in the autumn. Be- 
sides, were no ice present, the bees might be fatally 
chilled in passing around the outside of the combs. 
It is therefore sometimes advisable in case of out- 
standing hives in long protracted severe weather, to 
remove the light stocks to the bee-house described 
last month, or to any room that can be darkened 
and warmed, when, after examining them to know 
their state, clear out dead bees, ete. If neces- 
sary, let them remain long enough to melt the ice, 
and allow the bees to dry themselves, and get to 
their stores, which requires only a few hours. Ex- 
amine hives to see if they have been attacked by 
mice, and if so, close entrances against them with 
wire cloth, but not so as to prevent the egress of 
the bees. Watch hives that are housed against 
attacks of mice, but do not disturb them; look to 
the ventilators. If snow covers exposed hives— 
well; if light snows fall, sweep it away from the 
entrances and alighting boards, and from close 
around the hives. The bees fly out somewhat in 
mild weather, and would be chilled and die did they 
full in the snow. Prepare hives, frames, boney 
boxes and supers for next summer’s tse. Paint- 
ing hives should not be deferred until summer, tho 
longer they are painted before needed, the better. 
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Ornance Jupp & Co., Publishers, 41 Park Row, N. Y. City. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TEeRMs (always in advance): $1.50 

each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 

each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 

and upwards, $l cach, Papers are addressed to each name, 


Our Excellent Premiums. 


EXPLANATION. 


In inviting the special attention of all to the list of 
most valuable premiums, offered in the accompanying 
table, a word of explanation may be needed by the many 
thousands of new subscribers who now see this paper 
for the first time——: We employ no agents, traveling or 
otherwise, to attend to the collection or renewing of sub- 
scriptions, or the securing of new subscribers, Asa rule, 
our old snbscribers renew without solicitation, and they 
generally invite some of their neighbors and friends to 

Ta this way our circulation is continually in- 
We bespeak the continuance of this good will 


join them. 
creasing. 

and favor, and shall spare no effort to make the coming 
numbers increasingly valuable, and worthy the patronage 
of every man, woman and child in the entire country. 


Still, it is usually convenient and desirable to have 
f#ome one or more persons at every Post-Office to gather 
up and forward renewals, and solicit new subscribers, and 
to those who do this we offer a choice of good articles, of 
a value proportioned to their cost, and to the number 
of nams2 sent in. These premium articles are a token or 
acknowledgment on our part of favors received, to those 
who act from disinterested motives—though they also 
afford good pay in most cases for time expended. Hun- 
dreds of persons have written us that they have, by using a 
few evening hours or stormy days, secured without expense 
just the articles desired. Fuequent cases are reported 
to us where premium canvassers have cleared from $10 to 
$30 a day, by earning the premiums and selling them. 

Any person so disposed can make up a premium list— 
the offers are open toall. It is a pleasant work. Any 
one who persuades a dozen, or twenty, or more of his 
neighbors to read about their business, does much to im- 
prove and elevate the character of the people, and to bring 
increased value to his own homestead, an to every other 
homestead around him. 


Our premiums are all really valudble articles, such as 
we can cheerfully recommend to our friends. By whole- 
sale purchases, by advertising arrangements, etc., we are 
able to supply them as premiums on far better terms than 
we could sell them, and we thus pay our canvassers much 
more than we could possibly doin cash. The paper is 
supplicd to subscribers at cost, or even leas, The im- 
mense circulation gives great value to our advertising 
columns, to which only reliable parties are admitted, and 
these can well afford to supply all the funds needed to pay 


our premiums, and also a satisfactory profit. 


Tt will be scen then, that the premiums, by aiding toin- 
crease the circulation, thus cularge our advertising re- 
ceipts, and these, in turn, furnish not only the means of 
paying for further premiums, but also enable us to supply 
a very valuable paper at less than its rea! cost, and still 
receive an ample remuneration for our work. 


We invite every reader who lives where_no one is al- 
ready actively engaged in raising a premium club, to take 
hold in these leisure winter days, and secure such a club. 
We often receive several different premium clubs from the 
same Post-Office.... 
how many subscribers are required when they are sent 


The last column in the table shows 


at the lowest club price of $1 a year for 20 or more. The 
next column shows the number required at the regular 
price of $1.50 a year. (See notes following the table.) 


Men and Women of various occupations, 
Farmers, Gardeners, Post-masters, Mer- 
chants, Mechanics, Clergymen, Teachers, 
Soldiers, Boys, Girls, ete., can engage in the 
work of soliciting subscribers and secure good pay for it, 
gn the excellent and desirable preminm articles, 








Table of Premiums and Terms, Number 





Mieke 
~ >= of Sub- 
For Volume 26—(1567). +=! ecribers 
required 
Open to all-No Compctition. * at \at 
$1. 50] $1 











No. Namesof Premium Articles, - 

























1—Carden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) $5 00 13 | 37 
4—F lower Seeds for a rep om ir pnd $500 13 37 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds a: 2 820 Ci 39 | 97 
4—Iona Grape Vines (12 0f No. 27 | 90 
f—Concord Grape Vines (LOO of No, A). a iP 19 6 
6—Japan Lilies (12 Bulbs), 15 13 
T—Sewing Machine ( Wheeler & 4 6) | 210 
&—Serwing Machine (Grover & Baker). 6) 1 


-Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) 
ring Machine (FIOVence).......cc00 
11—Sewing Machine ( Willcox & Gibbs). 
V2—Servring Machine (Howe's). 
3—Washing Machine (Doty’s) 





L: ; 
14—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal)..... 
15—Tea Set (Harts best Silrer Plated)..... 
16—Castorsand Fruit Basket (do. do..... 
17—lce or Water Pitcher (do. do.).. 


18—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. d0.)...<. 87 
19—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. 
20—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. 
21—Piano ( Best Steinway & Son's 7 
3:2— Velodeon ( Best5-octave). 
2: 3— Melodeon ( Best 4-octave).... 
21- -Ladies’ Gold Watch ( Beauti I). 
25—Silver Watch (Valuable Time Keeper). 
26—Double Barrel Gun (Very good).. 






































27—Spencer 's Breach-loading Rifle ( Husidingis 5 7 
28—Tool Chest (First Quality of Tools)....84450 60 
29—Case of Mathematical Instruments go 18 
30—Case of Mathematical Instruments $15 2 
31—WMorton's Best No.6Gold Pen (Silver Caseys5 14 ! 
3:2 --Morton's Best No.5 Gold Pen ( Silver Case )$4 5 il 
33—Barometer ( Woodruff’s Mercurial)... ...318 27 | 
34—Barometer ( Woodruff’s a S12 19 
35—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No.* ow aes 150 
36—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plore, elc. ee) R20 5 3 
37—The Aquarius or Water Thrower ee | W 
38—American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s),. 0) % 
39— Worcester’s Great Illustrated Dic tionars : 19 
40- read Back Volume Agriculturist | < 
41—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. |S 
42—. 1ny Three do. do, do. oN 13 | 
43—Any Four do. do. do. | S| 15 | 
44—Any Five do. do. do. |= 17 | 
45—Any Sir do. do. do. | = 19 | 61 
46—Any Seven do. do. do. 1s 21 68 
47—Any Eight do. do. do. | 23 re 
48—Any Nine do. do. do. | 25} 80 
49—Vols. XVI to XXV do, J 27 | 86 
50-—. Any Back Volume Agriculturist 2 
Two Back Volumes do. =z | 30 
Three do. do. ad. => 16} 48 
our do. do, do. = 18 | 60 
Five ado, do. do. | &% 2§ 21 fl 
Sir do. do, do. { <& $15 24] 82 
Seven do do. do, fi i 27 | & 
37_—. Any — do. do. do. Ss: tf) 89 | 102 
5S—Any Ni do do. do- | BR F2E 33 | 110 
59— Vols, X VI to XXV do 500 36 | 116 
60—Cenesee Farmer, 1858-1862 3,8 Vols., Boundst4 00 21 70 
G1—Downing Landscape Gardent’ g\ > $6: 15 | 46 
6 2—Cum mings & Miller's Architect,\ ~ 18 | 60 
63—A SLO Library (Your Choice)..| =. 18 | . 53 
oo 1 S15 Library do. | 32 24) 85 
—A $20 Library do. ol Se 3t | 106 
& 6 A $25 Library do. o-laoe $3 | 125 
67—A 830 Library do. si So 8 41) 1 
68—A ss Library do. Si $35.09) 50 | 182 
69—A $40 Library do. FS $1000 55 | 177 
7O—A 845 Library do. os $1500 @& | 192 
Z1I—A $50 Library do. SES $5000 68 | 27 
72—A $60 Library do. S35 $69 09, 89 | 237 
73—A 875 Library do. = $75 00 100 | 282 
Ti-—A $100 Library do. = $100 00 125 | 369 
%—A Choice of Good Rooks (See erms belo. Dil xe ote 
7G—Sewing Machine (Finkle & auae)... 00 60 | 219 
77—One Dozen Pocket Lanterns, 00) 12) 43 


(oe Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture, No charge is made for packing or boring 
any of the articles in this Premium List, The forty- 
three Premiums, Nos, 1, 2, G6, and from 29 to 32, 
and from 40 to 75 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, to the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient, to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified, 


(Ss We take so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 


Our premiums are standard articles, and enough 
pan be obtained to supply all ealls for premiums for six 
months. Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 


As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished, To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
with each list of names,the exact subscription money 
(in Post Office money orders, or drafts or checks on N. Y. 
City, or, if these cannot be had, register money letters.) 


[= Every name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked WHEN sent in. (We can not count others.) 


Old and new subscribers count in premium lists, 
but a part should be new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Papers to Pre- 
mium clubs need not all go to one Post Office. Of course 
the extra copy, usually offered to clubs of ten or twen- 
ty, will not be furnishe.| when a premium is called for. 


Specimen Numbers of the Agriculturist, Cards, 
and Showbilis, as may be needed, will be supplied to Can- 
vassers, These should be used carefully and economi- 
cally, as cach extra copy of the paper, with postage 
(2c.) which must be prepaid, costs about 12 cents. 











For Full Description of the several premiums 
see October Agriculturist, pages 349 to 352, or apply for 
a Descriptive List, which will be furnished free and post- 
paid, We have room here for only the following : 


No, 63 to 7A—Gioo0d Libraries,—Thecse 
can be selected by the recipients, from any of the books 
in the list below. The books will be delivered free of 
cost, by mail or express. 

No. 75—General Book Premiu 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
on sending any number of names above 23, may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subseriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for cach name sent at the (ten) elub price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 6) cents for each naine at 
$1.50, This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. 

No. 77 (New) — Pocket Lanterns, — 
This new premium is a very ingenious as well as valuable 
Yankee invention. Itisa complete Lantern, large enough 
to atford light for walking or other purposes, and yet in 
less than half a minute it can be folded into a pareel 3 by 
4inches and *{ inch in thickness, or small enough to 
set into the vest pocket, and yet contain 3 little sperm 
candles, matches, ete. We have used one for several 
months, carrying it in the pocket whenever going out at 
night, ready for use at any moment. It is manufactured 
by the Merriam Manufacturing Company, Julius Ives & 
Co., Agents, 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City). The few sold 
thus far have been retailed at $1 cach (we thought our first 
one purchased at that price a good investment :) but in or- 
der to introduce specimen samples generally, the mannfac- 
turers enable us to make a special offer of One Dozen of 
the Lanterns, for a club of 12 subscribers ai $1.50 each. 
For larger clubs, at the same rate, or a lantern@or each 
member. A dozen pack in a box 314 by 514 by 8'4 inches, 
and will go anywhere cheaply by express. It is de- 
scribed in our advertising columns. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-pail, on receipt of price. [#7 All 
these are epee in Our Premiums, Nos. 63 to 75, above. 
Allen's (L. -) Rural Architecture i 1 50 





















Allen’s (R. i} American Farm Book : . 150 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals 1 00 
American Bird Fancier......... 39 
American Rose Culturist........... 30 
American Weeds and eful Plants.. rn) 


Architecture, by Cummings & Mille: 


Barry’s Fruit Garden,................ 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion 
Bement's Rabbit Fancier........... 


Breck's New Book of Flowe 
Buist’s Flower Garden Director y 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 
Burr’s Vegetables of America 
Chorliton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.. 
Cobhett’s American Gardener...... 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.. 
Cole’s Veterinarian. 
Dadd's Modern Horse Doctor.....--.............0cce 2 
Dadd 's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor. : 
Dana's Muck Manual.............. 

Dog and Gun (Hooper's). ; 
Downing’s Countr vy Hous 
Downin Landscape G: wrde ani ¥ (new Edition). 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America . 
Downing’s Rural Essays...... ; ‘ 
Eastwood on Cranberry........ 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide.. 
Flax Culture.. 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. . 
Flint’s Milech Cows and Dairy F: arming 
French's Farm Drainage 
Fuller's Grape Culturist. 
Fuller’ 3 Strawberry’ Cultu 
Gray’s Ilow Plants Grow. 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Voi... 2.: 
eee OD MARIO COWS, oc asses... csavace arecocensasiescas 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain 4.00, cold 







































Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., = Vols. Each 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers........0......ceceeeeees 
Hop Culture. ..........seseeee ce eees des comes or 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine.... : 
Johnston's Agricultural C hemistry. 
Johnston's Elements of Agri 

Johnson's (Prof. S. W.) Essé 

Langstroth on Hone PR oaneh< knsnk anes’ 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses.. 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse M: inagement. 








Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping tor F armers........ 
Blanks for do. do. a hsiec wee 20 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot.......... 75 
My Farm of Edgewood..... 145 
My Vineyard at ‘Lakeview...... 135 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture... 75 
ION CAAT... 0.006--008sc0ee ea 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) G0c...... 30 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture, ...........665 7 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson... 1235 
Padder's LANG MCANTCS. 6c. sccccscecne sree svessan.e a 60 
qainbys s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (NEW)............ ; oo 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry............06+ ° if 
lands ML" 's Fine Wool Sheep —— ; 1 


Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.. ‘ 
Richardson on the Dog, paper r 30e.. ..-Cloth.. 
tural Annual, by Joseph Harris.............. «++ 25 








Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (NEw), peers doe, bound = 75 
Schenck's Gardener’s Text BOOK......... casseeeneeeene vB} 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner..... 32 
Skillful Housewife eas rs] 
Stewart's (John) Stable Took...... 1 50 
Thompson's Food of Animals.. 1 00 
Tobacco Culture......... 25 
Todd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual. 1 50 
Warder’s He ges and Evergreens.. 150 
Watson’s coi ican Home Garden. 2 00 
Woodward's Country Homes........ 15 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse... 1{ 

Youatt and Martin on C: ssieieey een 1 50 
Youatt on the Hog........ ys 1 00 
Youatt on Sheep......... - seore'e 1:00 
Youmans’ Houseliold BM BHR cakes cstinsie ee tee a. 
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AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867. 


(Companion to the Am. Horticultural Annual.*) 
—— 

This new Annual includes an Almanac and Calendar for 
each wonth, a review of events of agricultural interest 
during the past year, valuable articles from eminent agri- 
culturists, convenient and important tables, etc. It is 
profusely illustrated with original engravings. Among 
other articles of especial value are the following: 

Country Life and the Farmer’s Old Age, 
by Rev. Win. Clift. 

Tile Draining, by Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., C. E., 
Engineer of the Drainage of the Central Park. A concise 
yet very explicit and detailed account of the principles of 
thorough land drainage and the best modes of accomplish- 
ingit. Very fully and beautifully illustrated. 

The Culture of Wheat in America, by 
Joseph Harris, exhibiting the science of the best practice. 
The Culture of Bariecy, by the same writer. 

Horse Training vs. ** Breaking,” by Samuel 
F. Headly. Full of valuable hints. Tlustrated. 

Cheap and Substantial Fences and Gates, 
from several writers, with numerous illustrations. 

Requirements of a Good Barn, with Plans, 
by Dr. I". M. Hexamer, discussing the principles of econ- 
omy and convenience, applicable to large or small barns. 

The Profitable Culture of Potatoes, with 
descriptions and pictures of some of the newer and best 
varicties, by Wm. 8. Carpenter, of Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Management of Large Apiaries—A record 
from the experience of Bidwell Brothers, St. Paul, Minn. 

On Fattening Sheep in Winter, by John 
Johnston, the Veteran Farmer of Seneca Co., N.Y. Full 
of very valuable practical and instructive hints. 

The Culture of Sorghum in the United States, 
by Wm. Clough, Editor of the Sorgo Journal. 

Principles of Fine Wool Sheep Husband- 
ry, by Henry Swift, Esq., of Duchess County, N. Y. 

Raising Poultry on a Large Seale, by 
Simeon M. Saunders, Author of Domestic Poultry. 

Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, by John 
Busteed, M. D., President of the New York College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Recent Progress in the Science of Agri- 
culture, by S$. W. Johnson, Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry at Yale College. 

Agricultural Education and Agricultural 
Volleges in the United States. 
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AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867. 


—_~o— 


(Companion to the Am. Agricultural Annual.*) 


This important new Annual is now ready. Its plan is 
different from any heretofore published in this country}; 
itaims to bea 

Recorp oF HorticuLttuRAL Progress, for the year 
1866, free from matters not legitimately Horticultural. 

Tue MATERIAL Is ALL NEw, and not a reproduction 
of old articles that have served their turn elsewhere. 
The volume is 

LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED, with engravings made es- 
pecially for the purpose. That a Year Book of Horticul- 
ture is needed, is shown by the readiness with which 

DISTINGUISHED HorticuLtuRrists have contributed to 
its pages. Among other contributions from experienced 
cultivators, there will be 

Tue Apres or 1866, by Doct. John A. Warder, (Pres- 
ident of the Ohio State Pomological Society, Author of 
Amcrican Pomology, etc.) New Ohio Apples; New In- 
diana Varieties; Southern Varieties fruited at the North, 
ete. lustrated. 

New Anp Notewortuy Pears, by P. Barry, author of 
the Fruit Garden, etc., giving descriptions of new varie- 
ties as well as of the less known ones that have been fully 
tested, llustrated. 

New BEDDING AND OTHER PLANTS OF 1866, by Peter 
Ifenderson, Florist, etc. An account of the newer varie- 
ties of bedding and other flowering plants, and ther suc- 
cess and failure during the past year. Illustrated. 

Tire RaRER EVERGREENS THAT HAVE ProveD Vatv- 


* These valuable Annuals are worthy a place in every 
family, Price 50 cts, each, Sent post-paid for same price, 





ABLE, Dy Thomas Mechan, Editor of Gardener's Monihly, 
American Hand-book of Ornamental Trees, etc.) 


NEw VEGETABLES OF 1866, by Fearing Burr, Jr., au- 
thor of American Field and Garden Vegetables; and J. 
J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 

SmaALL Fruits 1x 1866, by Andrew S. Fuller, author 
of the Grape Culturist, Forest Tree Culturist, ete. A val- 
uable summary of all small fruits, excepting grapes. 


Home Decorations, by A. Bridgeman. How to treat 
Ivy ; Hanging Baskets, Rustic Stands, ete.—Jd/ustrated. 


New Rosss of 1866, by John Saul, Florist, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and well known authority on Roses. 


THE CULTIVATION OF HorsERADISH, by Peter Hender- 
son, author of Gardening for Profit. Concise directions 
for growing this profitable crop.—Z/lustrated. 


Grapes in 1866. From notes by Geo. W. Campbell, 
Delaware, Ohio, and other Grape Growers. 


PROPAGATING GRAPES IN THE OPEN AIR, by William 
Patrick, Terre Haute, Ind., giving a method by which the 
Delaware and other difficult varieties may be grown— 
without artificial heat. 

UsgEruL SEED TABLES, by James Fleming, Scedsman, 
New York, giving the amount of seed to the acre, toa 
given length of drill, ete. 


Other communications by well known authorities, be- 
sides a great amount of Editorial matter, including a 
Calendar for each month in the year, articles on Wine 
Grapes, Table Ornaments, Hedges, Farm Nurseries, Tree 
Labels, New Gladioluses, List of*Engravings of New Fruits 
an@ Flowers published in 1866. List of Works on Hor- 
ticulture for 1866. A Dictionary of Horticultural Terms, 
and a great amount of other matters of interest, both to 
the professional and amateur gardener.—Price 50 Cents. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


—_—~<—_ 


Gold has again declined materially, and closes heavily, 
leading to great caution in business operations, especially 
in produce and merchandise, and most adversely in- 
fluencing the market for imported articles. ...Early in the 
month under review, breadstuffs were quite depressed in 
price, influenced by liberal receipts, the fallin gold, and 
the restricted wants of buyers, both for home use or 
for export. Toward the close, the receipts fell off; the 
home and foreign inquiry revived, accompanied by some 
speculative orders; and prices of the leading articles, 
particularly of flour, wheat and corn, close with a strong 
upward tendency. We enter the winter months with 
comparatively moderate stocks of flour and grain, on 
which the principal holders are not eager to realize at pre- 
vailing rates, as they confidently look for a better market 
later in the season. The canals of the State were to have 
been officially closed on the 13th inst. Since that day, 
the weather has been so cold as to forbid the hope of any 
further considerable receipts by water. Henceforward, 
for some months, the railroads will be the main reliance 
of the trade....Provisions have been much more freely 
offered and purchased at materially reduced prices, espe- 
cially for hog products, which have been arriving in un- 
usually liberal quantities, but the market closes firmly on 
the basis of our quotations, with a fair trade demand.... 
Cotton has been moderately inquired for at variable 
prices, closing tamely and slightly in favor of buyers. 
Thus far, in the current cotton year, commencing with 
Sept. 1, the receipts at this port have been 202,000 bales, 
and at all the shipping ports of the country, 504,000 bales ; 
exports from this port, 82,000 bales, and from all ports, 
185,000 bales; estimated stock now here, 150,000 bales, 
and at all the ports, at latest mail dates, 460,000 bales. ... 
There has been an improved inquiry for wool, chiefly 
within the past two weeks. Low prices were made carly 
in the month, but the market closes with more firmness 
and buoyancy. Manufacturers evince more disposition to 
purchase. Stocks of desirable grades are moderate, and 
less eagerly pressed for sale....In tobacco there has been 
less doing, and prices have been irregular. ...In hemp and 
seeds, business has been light, and prices of both have 
been nearly nominal....Hay has been in better supply 
and less request at lower figures ...Hops have been in 
fair demand, and quoted a shade higher. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
Dec. 15, 1866, and the exports of Breadstuffs from this 
port thus far, since January 1: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 


RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


25 days this m’th417,000 2.409,000 2,184,000 431,000 2,247,000 1,752,000 
27 days last m’th32i, 1000 1,213,000 1, 496,000 167,000 2,184,000 849,000 


SALES, Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye, Barley, 





25 days this month, 214.000 1,012.000 2,593,000 179,000 891,000 
27 days last montir, 363,009 2,049,000 5,679,000 476,000 2,155,000 | 


2. cuit ison with same period at this time lust year. 


RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats, 
25 days 1866. . ..417,000 2,409,000 2,184,000 431,000 2,247,000 1,752,000 
27 days 1865. ::.553,000 2,216,000 1°979,000 310,000 "576°000 "965,000 


SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
25 days 1866...... 214,000 1,012,000 2,593,000 179,000 


1 891,000 
275,000 1,393,000 2,185,000 198,000 $454,000 


Se Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Dec. 15: 


Flour, Wheat. @orn. Rye. Oats. Barley. 
1966, .....+.867,740 440,124 10,865,480 226,683 1, ae 1,059,571 


27 days 1865...... 


1865. 1,134,441 2, 209, 032 3,992,563 170,694 71,22 
1864. 1835,807 12,105,864 837,308 "588 41, 30 —_— 
1863. 2,434,796 857,056 7,536,149 416,369 125,08 —_ 





1962... 2'989,619 oreo sit 11,531,819 1,099,656 — 


4. Stockof Breadstuffs in Store at New York, Dec. 15: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1866.... Unknown 1,352,655 3,051,6M0 507,824 1,881,023 2,210,597 


5. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Albany, by Lord i Ps 
Canals from the opening of Navig 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. pata pas 
1866... .450,800 6,852,700 24,193,400 1,521,800 6,801,600 10350200 
1865.. 934,300 9998-400 18. 106,700 1, 239,900 4,269,100 10,482,900 
1864. ;.1,184,300 15,465,600 10,352.400 "620,300 3,045,900 12.177,500 
1863. ..1, 549,600 22,089;: 400 20,560,700 432,400 3,181,300 12,354) 800 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Nov. 15. Dec. W. 











PRICE OP GORI ase. cicccas 143% 137% 
FLour—Super to ‘Extra State $8 75 @12 40 $i 8 Gil 50 
Super to Extra Southern,.... 12 2% @I17 50 050 @16% 
MEZOrA: W CStOED. cocci cescsecee 950 @1800 870 @16 50 | 
Extra Genesee..... .-. 1250 @1400 11 60 @15 00 
Superfine oo . 86 @10N TH @9H 
RYE FLovur....... . 6H @838 56 @715 
Corn ines, eine ia 60 @6 500 @ 540 
WHEA T—All kinds of White. 3 @345 29 @330 | 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 205 @320 18 @300 : 
Corn—Yellow ..........-:e00 130 @ — 104 @112 
Mixec 130 @ — 10 @112 
OaTs—Western .. 6 @ “UM @ 6: 
ge PETES i @ ®B v0 @ — 
tYE wee 130 @1 50 16 @18' 
BAaRL 110 @1 3 8 @ 120 
Hay— ‘Bale # 100 B.. 100 @14 9 @135 
LOOGE, .....2000-- 0000 . 110 @1% 10 @140 
STBAW, #100 ®. .......222006 70 @100 6 @100 ;{ 
Corron—Middlings, #@ B.. 3% @ 37 uh @ 3 
Hops—Crop of 1966, # B.... 30 @ 63 3 @ 6 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, # bb. 3 @ 50 @1 00 
SEED—Clover, # PB ........... 13 @ Vi 134@ 164 
Timothy, @ bushel... . 33 @3% 325 @ 8 O2% 
Flax, # bushel....... Nominal. 2% @310 
Svuear—Brown, # b.. miss 9K%@ 3% 8 @ lk 
Motassxs, Cuba, #1. 50 @ 63 42 @ 55 
CorFEK—Rio, (Gold price) a b 17 @ 19% 16 @ 18% 
ToBacco, Kentucky, &¢., # B® 44%@ 30 4@ 2 
Seed Leaf, of 2 ae 5 @ 43 3 @ 60 
Woo_—Domestic Fleece,# ®. 374@ 4 3ix@ 65 
Domestic, pulled, # B........ 2714%@ 60 274@ 
California. unwashed,........ 20 @ 40 20 @ 4 

y 7 er 12 @ 12% 1K@ 11% 
OIL CaAKE—# ton.. -.+... 53 00 @5700 55.00 @56 50 
PorK—Mess, # barrel... Peexcnae 2300 @—-— 250 @22 2 
Prime, # barrel. .............. 2100 @2250 1800 @—— 
BrEF—Plain mess...........-- 12250 @1850 1300 @l7 
LARD, in barrels, # &.. 4 124%@ 14% 12%@ 13% 
BuTren—Western, RD.. RP 17 @ 3 145 @ 33 
DERI ME, os circ setecsncdscva 3 @ 55 3 @ 8 
CHEESE. aeeuaene 7@ li 8 @ 
BEANS—# bushel. - 19 @300 19 @3 90 
Preas—Canada. # bushel. Nominal. 14) @155 
Eaas—Fresh, @ dozen........ 2 @ 3% 3 @ 8 
Povu.ttry—Fowls, #B.... ... 16 @ 19 21 @ 2 
Turkeys, @D 18 @_ 22 20 G@ . 23 
Pora Tors—Mercers, ‘Dd... 23 @25 223 @2% | 
Peach Blows, # barrel........ 225 @250 200 250, 
Foratoms_buckeya; # bi. 150 @20 17 @2% 
APPLES—# barrel. . 823 @450 350 @500 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel...... 1200 @1600 1000 @14 00 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
The supply during the past five weeks has been abundant 
for the season, as is shown in the following table: 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
67 " 25,403 «17,987 
81 23,941 23,419 
43 7 27,882 15,008 
57 «1,246 = 28,109) :11, 129 
66 20,829 19,867 


WEEK ENDING. 





Total in five Weeks....29,108 S814 4,614 125,664 87,500 

Average per Week...... 5,821 63 93 25,183 17,500 
do. do. last Month.... 6,770 102 ,220 ©. 29,406 =. 21,000 
do. do. —s Month. Hi 108 587 pre} 14,826 
lo. do. do. 1865...... § 4 

~ & ae 15815 12,676 


Fdo, do, do. 1864.. 5 yl 
do. do. do. eee : 129 ied 9,941 21,670 





The weekly ‘eht of all kinds of animals, thongh 
less than the previous month, have yet been abundant for 
all demands.... Beef Cattle continued low for a time, 
but with diminished receipts and cold weather, have ad- 
vanced a little, and just now (Dec. 22) prices range at 16c. 
@lic. per lb. estimated dressed weight for the first quality; 
good fair killing animals, 15c.@15\%c.; medium 14c.@ 
14%c. ; common to poorest, 1344¢.@114c. ‘Some ** Christ- 
mas Bullocks,” sold at 18¢c.@2ic.... Milech Cows are 
in little demand at $45@$60 for poorest to common; $65 
@$80 for fair to good ; $85@$100 for superior or extra.... 
Veal Calves of superior quality are in demand at 13c, 
@l4c. per Ib. live weight; medium to inferior, 12c.@ 
10c....Sheep and Lambs have continued to arrive 
in large numbers (over 25,000 per week,) and prices have 
run very low. Present rates for sheep are, 5e.@7ec. per Tb. 
live weight for peor to very good, ‘‘ Christmas Sheep” 
brought 8¢.@10c. Lambs, ¥c.@te. above the same grades: 
of sheep.... Live Hlogs have come in less freely. The 
fall in barreled pork has kept prices very low, bnt they 
are looking up a Jittle; latest sales, 734¢.@84c, per |b, 
live weight, 
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Containing % great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 





Mark All Subscriptions sent inas Vew, or Old. 





To Correspondents,.—Just now, when 
everybody is sending subscription letters, we are receiv- 
ing many notes of experience, hints, suggestions, inqui- 
ries, etc. This is well—nay, very desirable. Let them 
come without limit. But we must take time to read, di- 
gest, and use this mass of material ; we only refer to the 
matter, to excuse any seeming, but not real, inattention. 





Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume hasa full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 25, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes 
neatly Lound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single number of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 





Parsons & Co’s. Sale of Grapes.— 
Messrs. Parson & Co., the well known nurserymen of 
Flushing, N. Y., have for two years held a trade sale of 
grape vines. They claim that the mere disposal of the 
vines, was not so much of an object to them, as to ascer- 
tain, by putting up a large number of vines at public sale, 
the state of the market and the estimation in which the 
different varieties are held. We attended the sale held 
on the 12th of Dec. last, and were surprised to find a com- 
pany, not of vine buyers and planters, but one made up al- 
most entirely of vine growers and dealers. People who 
should have gone to buy vines, stayed away, while those 
who had vines to sell and had curiosity to see how those 
of other people sold, attended in considerable numbers. 
As a consequence, but a small number of vines were sold, 
and those at low prices. 





Of Small Consequence.—The Country 
Gentleman thinks that the appropriation of the literary 
property of another is a ‘* matter of small consequence.” 
Is it though? Just wait awhile and see. 





The American Dairymen’s ASsso= 
ciation holds its Second Annual meeting at Utica, N. 
Y., January 9th and 10th. The meetings of the Associa- 
ted Dairymen, for some years past, have been full of in- 
terest and profit to those attending. This flourishing 
Society was formed last year. Wm. H. Comstock is 
President, and Gardner B. Wecks, of Utica, Secretary. 





Cornell versity.—Hon. Andrew D. 
White, of Syracuse, has been chosen president. He isa 
gradyate of Yale College, for some time filled a-professor- 
ship in the University of Michigan, and has from its 
organization been a member of the Executive Committee 
of the University. It is an excellent appointment. 





The N. Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety holds its annual meeting in Albany, February 13. 





Kllinois Horticultural Society.— 
The annual meeting was held at Champaigne, com- 
mencing Dec. 11. We were unable to be present, but 
have received from one of its prominent members the 
following summary : 

On the present occasion the attendance at opening was 
larger than usual. The address of welcome was pleasant- 
ly offered by Mr. J. O. Cunningham, and was responded 
to by the President, Parker Earle, Esq., of South Pass, 
who gave a very agreeable address, filled with valuable 
suggestions for the guidance of his fellow members. 

The reports of the Vice-presidents, from the various 
Congressional Districts, were then read. Some of these 
were quite encouraging as tothe extent and results of 
horticultural operations. It was reported that at several 
points along the line of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
south of Centralia, there have been planted within a few 
years: 500,000 Peach Trees; 250,000 Apple Trees; 85,000 
Pear Trees ; 100 acres of Grape Vines ; 325 acres of Straw- 
berries; 7% acres of Raspberries, and that all of these 
kinds of fruits do well in that region. One gentleman 


stated that eighteen tons of strawberries had been ship- 





i 


ped from a single station in one day, and it was estimated chemist, Dr. Erni, who, for faithfulness, 


that in a few years, ina favorable season, a daily train of 
thirty or forty cars would be required for the transporta- 
tion of the peach crop alone. 

The bird question was brought up on the reading of the 
reports upon this subject, by committees appointed last 
year, This topic alwaysexcites a good deal of animated 
discussion, Fruit growers who suffer from the depreda- 
tions of these creatures are becoming very jealous of their 
intrusion upon the privacy of the garden and orchard, 
and are hardly willing to acknowledge the services 
rendered by our feathered friends. 

B. D. Walsh, of Rock Island, who ought to be the State 
Entomologist, delivered a very interesting popular lecture, 
illustrating the importance of a knowledge of entomology. 
He was listened to with marked attention.—Strong resolu- 
tions were adopted, urging the State Legislatures to act 
liberally in this matter, to appoint and pay State Ento- 
mologists to instruct the people by reports on injurious 
insects.—The members and all others were urged to sus- 
tain the Practical Entomologist, which is published in 
Philadelphia at a low price.—Much time was occupied by 
reports as to the Status of Horticulture in different sec- 
tions of the State, and in revising the fruit lists. —Among 
the lectures read, was one by Hon. M. L. Dunlop, of 
Champaigne, who pointed out the great advantages which 
might be hoped for from the establishment of our great 
school, supported by the proceeds of the Congressional 
Land Grant.—The meeting closed with the feeling on the 
part of all, that the occasion had been one of profit and 
pleasure to those in attendance. 


Mass. Agricultural College.—It is 
often a good thing that events happen which put a dead 
lock upon the proceedings of people in power, or those 
holding important trusts, and force them to stop and think. 
This has occurred to the Trustees of the Mass. Agricultural 
College, which body, unwieldy from its numbers and slow 
to act—its members disagreeing among themselves—has 
finally come to the point of stopping to think. Their 
president and also the president of the College, Hon. H. 
F. French, has resigned, Prof. Chadbourne of William‘s 
College has been appointed president; a first rate farmer, 
Levi Stockbridge, of Hadley, has been appointed farm- 
manager, and things look now as if beginning anew with 
more moderate ideas, the Institution might gain a healthy 
growth. A mistake too often made, is in attempting to 
create a great institutionin a short time. Strength. vigor 
and sound vitality come witha gradual growth—as wit- 
ness Rome and the Oak.—In the beginnings of our agri- 
cultural colleges and similar institutions, the error fallen 
into, has been in considering a grand building the most 
important thing. Set a number of earnest men, capable 
of. teaching agriculture, down upon a good farm, with a 
good large house and barns upon it, and the co-operation 
of a good farmer; put up a few temporary buildings, if 
need be, for lecture rooms now, and perhaps for stables 
by and by; give the faculty a little money to spend upon 
books, apparatus and fitting up; let them know that they 
shall have more as fast as they.can show results; let all 
permanent improvements be made with a view to the 
future ; and leave the Faculty as unhampered in regard to 
matters of instruction and discipline as possible, and suc- 
cess of the most gratifying character will be almost cer- 
tain in any State of the Union. The grand establishment, 
with all desirable surroundings, will come in good time, 
with that practical fitness of things to ends, which comes 
with gradual healthy growth. * 

Report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture.—The opening of a new session of Con- 
gress last month was the occasion of the message from 
the President and reports from the Departments, and the 
report of ‘‘The Honorable’? (what are titles worth?) 
Isaac Newton, Commissioner of Agriculture, comes also 
among them. This document has been extensively 
published by the daily press of the country, and we will 
here only call attention to the fact, that nothing of any 
importance has been done, with the exception of collect- 
ing and publishing statistics in regard to growing crops 
and the prospects, the wholesale distribution of sceds, 
(amounting to 992,000 packages,) and of plants (34,000.) 
with the reported ‘interesting and suggestive’ opera- 
tions of the experimental farm, where grains, etc., re- 
ceived from all over the world are tested. These, with 
the publication of the Annual Report, has cost $162,600.43, 
but how much real good is accomplished? Mr. Newton 
has sent away his best men. The chemist has been kept 
at work analysing copper, iron and silver ores, testing 
rhubarb wine and such things (for Mr. Newton’s friends). 
The museum has grown, as it should, under the care of 
Mr. Glover; the garden improves year by year under Mr. 
Saunders; the farm is, we presume, in good hands, and 
the statistical department seems to have careful thought 
and labor. Mr. Newton has nothing to do with these 
things, except to make himself a nuisance, and interfere 
with their better operation, as he has with the able 


| 








has lost his posi- 
tion. Mr. Newton has kept his own place, though notori- 
ously inefficient and a disgrace to the country, which has 
illiterate, thick-headed man in so respon- 
sible a place, simply by the dilligent use of mcans— 
fruits to this Senator, flowers to the wife of another, 
delicacies to the White House, a sinecure clerk-ship 
to the lazy cousin of some one of influence, and so 
on.——Does agricultural education receive a thought from 
the Commissioner? Do the causes of the diseases which 
are so destructive to our animals? Hog-cholera has been 
among us for years, and is as yet uninvestigated; the 
Spanish fever threatens great damage to the cattle of our 
Western States; abortion in cows is on the increase at 
the East, and glanders and farcy are destroying thousands 
of horses. Why no word about these things? Does he 
concern himself with agricultural immigration, and the 
occupation of United States land under the Homestead 
Act? The instruction of immigrants? The projects of 
planting trees upon the prairies? The encouragement of 
emigration southward, to restock and cultivate the South- 
ern States ? and many such like things? Not he.—In his 
concluding sentence, Mr. Newton says, ‘he cannot repress 
the conviction that a new era is dawning upon the agri- 
culture of our country.’-—May his own speedy retirement 
from office give force to the conviction. 

Hog Cholera.—tThis pest grows worse and 
worse—its ravages have been the past year greater than 
ever before within our knowledge. Many a farmer's 
profits for the year have been swept away by the almost 
utter loss of his swine just maturing for the butcher. 
We know of no investigation of the disease by any really 
scientific veterinarian, and the quacks either disagree or 
follow the last published opinion. The anxious queries 
of multitudes of our correspondents, and the reports 
which burden the press, carry the conviction that some- 
thing must be done by our General or State Governments 
to investigate and stay this plague if possible. The 
Prairie Farmer expresses the belief that the disease 
prevails in every county in Illinois, and over a large part 
of Kentucky, and our information is to the same effect. 

Wire Fences.—ZJ. Flanagin, Pawnee Co., 
Nebr. Wire fences answer very well after cattle are used 
to them, and if they are not inclined to be breachy. A 
fence with one rail at top and wire below is safer than all 
wire, although horses will get accustomed to this and 
jump it, as they will any wooden fence not too high. No 
animal likes to jump a wire fence, but they will learn to 
crowd it down. The use of living trees set as posts for 
wire fences is not new, and it works very well when 
plenty of ground can be given up tothe rows of trees. 


such an 





Don’t Buy those Peach Trees.—“ J. 
L. J.,"’ Gallia Co., O., says, a peddler has been along with 
peach trees budded on a ** Persian Root,” asserting that in- 
sects will not kill the trees, they will bear fruit every year, 
and frost will not hurt the bloom. Now one of those 
good things would be enough for one root, but three such 
precious qualities is more than one root could, have, and 
be anything less than Persian. Friend J. doubts the state- 
ment—as he evidently reads the papers—but he wishes 
his doubts confirmed. Suppose it were possible for a 
stock to confer such qualities, would you be likely to first 
hear of it through a peddler?—If you had such a stock, 
Mr. J., you could be the richest man in Ohio, and your 
country’s benefactor at the same time. Some things are 
“too good to be true.” 

Above-ground Cellars,—“J. A. M.,” 
Miami Co., Ind., asks for the experience of the readers of 
the Agriculturést in regard to buildings made with double 
walls, filled with saw-dust, and used as cellars.—We know 
that ‘** bomb-proofs*’ made altogether above ground, by 
building up with logs and covering the structure with many 
feet of earth, make excellent cellars, and think a building 
walled with saw-dust, if thick enough and well roofed, 
would answer a good purpose. They certainly would if 
they contained ice houses in one end. 





**Northern Coffee.°°—‘‘J. R.,”’ South- 
wich, Mass. This is just the old Chick Pea, Cicer arie- 
tinum, that in years past we have freely shown up when 
offered for sale as a new kind of ‘‘coffee.”’ It is probable 
that it is as good ds any of the substitutes. We cannot 
publish the offer of any one to send the seeds of anything 
free, unless assured that they have seeds by the ton, and 
a large force with nothing to do but put them up, forin our 
next issue we should be obliged to inform the public that 
the stock was long ago exhausted. Such offers are made 
in a liberal spirit, but it is kindness to refuse to publish 
them, though it may not seem so. We do not recollect 
a case, in which our giving such notice did not bring un- 
told vexation to the one making the offer, and disappoint- 
ment to thousands of unsupplied applicants. Every such 
offer through the Agriculturist, is seen by at least half a mil- 
lion people, and responded to by many thousands at least. 
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Doctors in Difficulties—Camellias, 
ete.—If one should write to a physician a hundred miles 
off “ Doctor, I am sick, what shall Ido?” he would per- 
haps get by return mail the advice, “get well.”—Now, 
we get a great many letters that are no more definite than 
the one supposed above, As a sample: One writes that 
his Camellia is not doing well, is afraid he shall lose it, 
and asks what he shall do. How is it possible to answer ? 
The only useful advice we can give is to send it to the 
nearest florist and let him take it in hand. The plant 
may be overwatered, may have been burned in the sun; 
it may want re-potting, it may have been injured, as 
Camellias too often are, by over-stimulating with manure; 
Scale may be all over it; there is no end of troubles the 
plant might have in the hands of one-not used to plants. 





Dahlias—E' wo Colors on One Plant. 
—J. Broadhurst, M. D., gives an account of a Dahlia 
with a light and dark flower on the same stalk, and asks 
if itisa common occurrence. We have had it happen a 
number of times with flowers that have dark petals tip- 
ped with a lighter color. Sometimes these colors split 
up as it were, and we had some flowers all of one, and 
others all of the other color. Dahlias are so constantly 
changing that no book, a few years old, would be of much 
use for varieties. The catalogues of the florists’ made 
up every year, are the best guides as to colors, etc. 





Beurré — How Pronounced.— Que- 
rist” asks: ‘‘Canthe American Agriculturist tell us how 
to pronounce the word Yeurré, which forms part of the 
names of so many varieties of pears, as Beurré Diel, 
Beurré Superfin, Beurré Clairgeau, etc.? Leading fruit 
men differ, some calling it bure, others bu-re, others bu-ra, 
others bu-rd, and still others burr. Some one proposed 
the question through the N. Y. Evening Post, which 
deals much in literary topics, but nobody has ventured 
an answer in that journal, and we must look to the ‘ au- 
thority’ on all horticultural and agricultural matter, viz: 
to the Agriculturist, to get the ‘question settled.’”— 
Answer: The word beurré means Butter-pear, and if 
one follows the French pronunciation it is bur-ray, as 
near as can be expressed in English spelling. We think, 
however, that most of our pomologists say bu-ray, which 
is Americanizing the word, and perhaps the next best 
thing to dropping it altogether. We cannot see why 
Clairgeau is not just as good aname to designate the 
pear as Beurré Clairgeau, and we hope that when our 
American Pomological Society convenes again this 
subject of names will have an overhauling. We put our 
own pronunciation to geographical names, and consider 
it affectation if one says Pah-ree for Paris—why not do 
the same with fruits. 

Late Strawberries, — Several accounts 
have come to us of strawberries fruiting in autumn, and 
some sent us specimens. This is nothing new, nor is 
it at all desirable. A warm autumn will frequently start 
buds that should have kept quiet until spring, and the 
next season's crop will be so much the poorer. 





Fruit in California.—aAt the State Fair 
last vear, held at Sacramento, Cal., Mr. J. R. Nickerson, 
of Lincoln, exhibited 265 varieties of apples, 92 of pears, 
30 of peaches, 120f quinces, 240 of grapes, 5of figs, 13 of 
plums, besides blackberries and several other things. Mr. 
N., we make you our best pomological bow, and encour- 
age you with the assurance that if you keep on thus, 
you will one day have a very choice collection of fruits. 

A String of Flower Queries.—The 
following letter from a correspondentin Waltham, Mass., 
illustrates how questions pour in upon us. As this 
writer’s queries are all in one line, the case is not so 
difficult, but it very often happens that we have as many 
in as many different departments, When the latter is 
the case, it rarely happens that more than one gets 
answered, as our editors live many miles apart: 1. Is 
there any hardy Evergreen climber suitable for a porch ? 
Do any of the Jvies answer the demand—if so, which ?— 
2. Why is not the common Sumach eligible as an orna- 
mental shrub; yet no nursery hasit? It is common— 
so is Maple—has it a further ailment?—3. Do double 
Portulaccas seed, or must I buy more, annually ?—4. Is 
Calistegia a desirable plant?—5. Must I say gladiélus 
or gladiolus ?—6. Will any hardy rose flower in the gar- 
den perpetually through the summer ?—7. Does any Lo- 
belia retain the beauty of cardinalis ?—8. And any Aqui- 
legia the color of the Canadensis?—9. Why is not the 
field lily, Lilium Philadelphicum, cultivated in gardens? 
—10. The seed catalogues give us the excellences, and 
not the faults of all the flowers.—Answers.. (1) Only 
Ivy, which will not be hardy with you.—(2) Itis. Nurs- 
erymen keep only those things for which there is a de- 
mand.—(3) They produce but very little seed.—(4) If you 
wish a task, just try to get the roots out, after it is once 
established. The vine and flower are pretty, and if you 





wish to grow it, sink a box or keg for the roots. —(5) That 
depends upon whether you want to use it asa botanical 
orcommon name. Gladiolus is the former, but popu- 
larly gladiélus is too well established, to hope to change 
it. Wesay Anémone and Anemone, for the Latin and 
English of the Wind-flower.—(6) No.—(7) Some have 
larger flowers, but none more brilliant.—(8) Not precise- 
ly.—(9) It is in several that we know of.—(10) Because 
they are catalogues, and not treatises, 





Soap Inquiries.—We have a large batch 
of letters of inquiry about various soaps, and sapona- 
ceous preparations, advertised to ‘* wash without rub- 
bing,” ‘“labor-saving soaps,” ete. These are nearly all 
answered in November, by the article on soap in general. 
Most of the advertised soaps do what is promised for 
them, but remember that anything that will dissolve out 
grease and filth quickly without rubbing, will also injure 
the fibers of the garments. The only safe soap is the com- 
mon brown, or pale brown, which, on drying, does not 
contain any whitish or other deposit on the surface. 
That which shrinks greatly, contains too much water to 
be economical. The brown soaps, if not very dark, may 
be used for cotton and linen, but for woolen, use only the 
light colored or pale bar soap.—See November number, 
where the subject is fully discnssed, except as to fancy 
soaps, and the like, which are reserved for a future chapter. 





Flat or Lap Furrows.—An article in 
the Agriculturist recommending to turn furrows ‘* flat as 
a floor,’ has provoked comment both among our sub- 
scribers and our exchanges and their correspondents. 
The subject is one which ought to be discussed. The 
writer long held to the value of lap-over flat-furrows 
in fall plowing, for two principal reasons, viz.: that-they 
better drain or dry the land, and that they expose more 
soil to the weather during winter. In regard to these 
points we have changed our views, having seen it re- 
peatedly demonstrated that the difference is not very 
great. Perhaps on tenacious clays on springy cold land, 
essential benefit might be found in lap furrows; on other 
land not. There are two other considerations, in fact 
three, which outweigh the above altogether in our mind; 
ist, manure is much better covered; 2d, the land is left 
free from weeds, the sod is perfectly killed out of the way 
of the harrow, and in the best position to rot quickly 
and uniformly ; 3d, by the action of frost alone, much fall 
plowed land is prepared for spring sowing of grass or 
grain. For grass or clover it needs no working over at 
all. For oats, barley or wheat, all that is necessary, is to 
harrow or bush in the seed, if sown broadcast, or other- 
wise, to go right on with the drill, and follow with the 
roller—this on good, common, loamy soils. We can point 
to a field plowed two years ago for corn, half with a lap 
furrow and half with a flat one, where the number of 
weeds and the labor of suppressing them on the lap fur- 
rowed part has been twice, if not three times, as great as 
on the other. And we can name farmers who once held 
strongly to the lap-furrows, but are now delighted with 
the working of their flat-furrow plows. They are not on 
heavy clays, but we think the principles named equally 
applicable to clay and sand as to loam, and especially so 
in spring plowing, to which the objections urged do not 
apply with the same force as to fall plowing. * 





Wash the Teeth at Night.—A few 
who inherit good teeth, and care nothing for “looks,” 
neglect brushing their teeth; but none who study clean- 
liness8 and a sweet breath, or who wish to preserve their 
teeth, good or bad, as long as possible, should neglect to 
brush them well one or more times a day, with a brush 
so stiff as to clean them well, but not so hard as to wound 
and irritate the gums, They should be brushed both 
night and morning, but if only once, let it be done the 
last thing before retiring. Portions of food, sweets, etc., 
left on or between the teeth during the night, decay or 
acidify, and corrode the enamel, and thus gradually in- 
jure them. If the cavities between and in decaying 
tecth be thoroughly brushed out with water at night, and 
when rising, it will add years to their effective use and 
freedom from pain. Most of the tooth powders sold con- 
tain an injurious acid, which, though it gives the tecth a 
clean, white surface, does it at the expense of some of 
the natural surface. <A little hard soap, pleasantly per- 
fumed, is the best possible application. We would not 
recommend cyen the finest charcoal, or prepared chalk or 
clay, for though inert, they wear upon the enamel. 

In Polishing or Washing Door 
Knobs, or other articles projecting from a painted sur- 
face, protect the paint by slipping over the articles a piece 
of stout pasteboard or cloth, having a hole or slit in the 
center large enough to slip it on. 





Have you Plenty of Door Mats? 
Our observation is, that comparatively few housekeep- 
ers appreciate the economy of having plenty of mats at 
every outside door. The chief wear of carpets comes 








from sandy or gritty materials brought in on the boots or 
shoes. Uncarpeted floors are constantly soiled from the 
same source. Most persons keep but a single mat just 
inside, or outside of the door. It is far better to have 
two or three—one coarse, heavy one outside the door, at 
the bottom of the steps, another just against the door on 
the outside, and another finer one on the inside. Mats so 
placed will be a strong hint to careless, slovenly men and 
boys to wipe their feet clean. The cost isnot much more 
for three mats thus used, for they will last nearly three 
times as long asa single one. Each fifty cents invested 
in mats will usually save ten times the amount in carpets, 
and in lessening labor and annoyance. Corn husks 
braided together make good home-made mats. Pieces of 
old carpets are far better than nothing. A good, cheap 
mat can be easily made by stitching two pieces of old 
carpet together and stuffing with a thin layer of hay or 
straw, knotting it through to keep the filling in place. 

En Boilimg Meats, never put them in 
cold water, but plump them into that which is boiling 
briskly. This will coagulate the albumen on the outside, 
close the pores, and prevent the water from soaking out 
the rich juices. If salted meats need freshening, let it be 
previovsly done with cold water, taking all needed time, 
with frequent changing of the water, if it is very salt.— 
Tough, cheap pieces of beef, can be made tender and pal- 
atable as follows: If salt, freshen as above. Put into 
the pot with a trifle more water than will be finally 
needed. Set into the top of the cooking pot a closely 
fitting tin pail or pan, and fill it with cold water. If this 
gets boiling hot, dip out some and add cold water from 
time to time. Boil the meat until it gets so entirely tender 
that the bones will drop out, even if it takes five or ten 
hours. The steam and aroma or flavor of the meat, will be 
condensed on the bottom of the covering pan or pail of 
water, and drop back, and thus be retained. When thor- 
oughly done, remove the cover, and slowly simmer down 
thick enough to jelly when cold. Dip out the meat, re- 
move the bones, place it in a pan, pour over it the boiled 
liquid, lay over it a large plate, or inverted tin platter, and 
put on 15 to 30 th. weight. When cold, it will cut into 
nice slices, and if lean and fator white meat be mixed, 
it will be beautifully marbled. The juice will jelly and 
compact it firmly together, and you will have nice juicy 
meat, good for breakfast, dinner or supper, and so tender 
that poor teeth can masticate it. Fresh beef, or corned 
beef well freshened in cold water, may be used in this 
way with decided economy, and it is far superior to meat 
boiled in an open vessel from which the flavor has con- 
stantly escaped, as you can perceive by the odor all through 
the house,-if Bridget leaves the kitchen door open a min- 
ute or two, as she will certainly happen to do. 





Cleaning Tripe.—In October, we referred 
to tripe as a wholesome, nutritious food, that should be 
more generally used, and gave some methods of preparing 
and cooking it. Edw. Partridge, of Waldo County, Me., 
sends his method of cleaning, which he thinks better 
than those described: ‘In removing the stomach, be 
careful to keep the outside clean. Shake the contents 
well out through a small hole, and put in a quantity of 
unslaked lime about the size of a coffee cup, with about 
2 gallons of water. Place it in a tub of water and agitate 
15 or 20 minutes, or until the lime is well slaked. A 
slight scraping will then remove the inside skin. The 
slaking lime takes out all odor, and makes the tripe nice 
and soft.” After cutting up and washing well, it is ready 
for boiling, and may then be pickl@@ in vinegar, or kept 
in salt water, to be changed daily and be cooked like 
souse, or broiled like steak, buttered and peppered; or 
be dipped in batter and fried. 





Mush, or Hasty Pudding.—Salt the 
water sufficiently, and when boiling, stir into it sifted 
meal until two-thirds as thick as desired; then for the 
other third, use coarse wheat flour, and boil a few min- 
utes, stirring all the time.—J/rs. M. W., Agency. City, 
Jowa.—{The secret of making corn meal palatable, wheth- 
er in puddings of any kind, or in cakes or corn bread, lies 
in cooking it thoroughly, we think. Whether pure meal, 
or part meal and flour, we advise to mix the hasty pud- 
ding very thin, and then cook it down by at least half an 
hour's boiling—an hour or more, improvesit. While about 
it, always make a large quantity so as to be sure to have 
a full supply to slice up and fry for breakfast. It is 
economical, and is relished by almost everybody.—Eb.] 


*““Unele Sam’s Fried Cakes,” (50- 
called because they were invented by our “ Soldier Boy.”’) 
Take 1 quart flour, 2 tablespoonfuls shortening (butter or 
lard), 2 tablespoonfuls vinegar, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, and warm water enough to fit the dough for 
rolling.—Emily C. Cook, Saratoga Co., N. ¥. {In this 
case the vinegar takes the usual place of cream of tartar 
to set the carbonic acid free from the soda. We suppose 
the other ingredients are first thoroughly mixed with the 
flour, and the vinegar afterward added with water. 
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SPECIAL 


To the Editors of Our 


EXCHANGES. 


We herewith present the first Number for the New 
Year. This speaks for itself, though we intend to con- 
tinue improving materially, even in the present volume. 
As announced elsewhere, (page 10), our already large and 
strong Editorial force is to be still further increased by 
Mr. Clift. We atm not merely at superiority, but at the 
highest excellence possible to be reached. A circulation 
of over 150,000 enables us to devote a large sum to edito- 
rial expenses, or gathering information, and to the prepa- 
ration of splendid and beautiful engravings. The arti- 
cles and illustrations in this number are too numerous 
to name in detail. Among the illustrations, the one on 
page 24 will bear a thorough studying.——We append an 
annual editorial notice, which many have called for, and 
which, (or anything else of the kind), we would be glad 
to have you publish editorially. In return, you will re- 
ceive the Agriculturist for the year—with or without ex- 
change, though we prefer to receive your paper to keep 
up the acquaintanceship, and to be referred to by those 
who are seeking advertising mediums. 

Yours Respectfully, 
ORANGE JUDD & CO. 





New York, Jan. 1, 1867. 


[For Notice, when Agreeable.] 


A Paper for Every Family. 


And we mean not only every family, but single people 
as well, when we commend to all, the American Agricu- 
turist(—the most valuable and the cheapest journal in the 
world. We have received the first number of the new 
Volume, which begins the second Quarter Century, and 
find it of unexampled excellence and beauty, while the 
publishers announce still greater things to come. Mr. 
Clift, one of the most popular and practical writers of the 
country, is to join the already large and strong editorial 
force of the Agriculturist, and regular contributions are 
promised from the well known ‘“‘ Timothy Bunker, Esq.,”’ 
the “ Down East Farmer.”’——The Agricwlturist is a marvel 
of value and cheapness. Each number has 36 to 40 large 
double octave pages, containing 25 to 35 or more costly, 
beautiful and instructive Engravings, and is packed full of 
useful, reliable information. The publishers promise to 
expend the present year at least $10,000 in engravings 
alone, and $15,000 in procuring and preparing sterling 
reading matter, adapted to the work of the Farm, the 
Garden, and the Household, including an entertaining and 
instructive department for Children and Youth. Nothing 
less than a circulation of over 150,000, which reduces the 
expenses to a small sum each, could enable the publishers 
to furnish such a journal, for only $1.50 a year.—We 
again advise every person to subscribe for the Agricu- 
turist. It is adapted to City, Village and Country. 
Orange Judd & Co., Publishers, 41 Park Row, N. Y. City. 

















Jersey Cow * Treasure.’’—We have 
received from T. A. Denison, of Hampden Co., Mass., a 
photograph of their family pet, a Jersey cow, of which he 
says: She is 5 years old, weighs 780 pounds, gives 15 
quarts of milk per day at her best, and 6 quarts of milk 
yield 14 to 16 oz. of very hard, fine grained, high colored 
butter. One day’s milk, 2 months before her time to calve, 
yielded 15 oz. of butter, when she had been giving milk 
more than a year. Twenty years’ experience leads our 
correspendent to the conclusion that no breed equals the 
Jerseys in value as family cows. 





A Great Rat Hunt.—“Rat Hunter” 
writes as follows: “ An article in the Agriculturist on the 
subject of catching rats by ferrets, induces me to give the 
methods of destroying rats in Clinton Co.,O. Arat huntis 
decided upon—a meeting is called, and two ‘captains’ 
appointed, who choose their men alternately to any 
number they wish; the parties then appoint a committee 
of three to count the tails of the rats caught by both 
parties. A time is appointed forthe hunt to close. Then 
the tails are all counted, the party having killed the least 
number, furnishes a free supper to both sides, A hunt of 





this kind was ended on the 26th Nov. at New Burlington, 
Ohio. Each of the sides killed over 8000 rats. A sump- 
tuous supper was given on the evening of Nov. 29th, of 
which over two hundred ladies and gentlemen partook, 
and every thing passed off pleasantly. Let every com- 
munity adopt the same plan, and there will be many rats 
destroyed, and few left for ferrets and patent rat traps.”’ 





Tall Buckwheat.— Wm. A. McCleary 
writes that he settled in the green woods, October, 1865, 
and after clearing a piece, raised among other crops, 
broom corn and buckwheat, last summer—the former 
grew 15 feet high, the buckwheat grew 7 feet 10 inches 
high, and yielded 28 bushels to the acre. 





Beautiful Grape Leaves.—J. W. Hinks 
& Co., Bridgeport (Conn.) Nursery, sent us some leaves of 
Rogers’ No. 19 grape, that were colored as beautifully as 
the autumn tinted leaves of the maple. They state that 
the foliage of several of Rogers’ numbers does the same 
when it escapes early frosts. As far as we recollect, this 
peculiarity has not before been noticed. 





Laurel Poisoning.—E. A. Holcomb 
writes, that when a lamb is poisoned by laurel, he takes 
a hard lump of fine salt—such as is usually to be found 
in a sack where the grains have caked together—as large 
as a walnut, puts it in the animal’s mouth, and holds up 
the head until the salt is swallowed. For sheep and 
calves he uses more. He hastried many remedies, and 
considers this the simplest and most efficacious. 





Heeling-in.—M. J. Skinner criticises the 
spelling of this word, and suggests thatif it is derived 
from the saxon word hele, to cover or conceal, it should 
be spelt accordingly. We do not think the word has 
any such derivation ; it is ashort and convenient render- 
ing of the old garden phrase, ‘ laying-in-by-the-heels.” 





What may be Done with Small 
Garden Plots.—I. K. Jessup, of Staten Island, 
writes us, that upon an oval piece of ground, 19X37: feet, 
he raised 820 lbs. marrow squashes, 1 bushel tomatoes, 
37 peppers, and 8 egg plants. 

Dahlia Roots.—“S8ubscriber’—Keep your 
Dahlia roots just asthey come out of the ground, until 
spring. Donot pull the roots from the stem, unless you 
wish to destroy them. They must be kept attached until 
the buds are started in the spring, when they are sepa- 
rated in a way to give a root to each bud. 





Clab-Foot in Cabbage.—‘ Subscriber,” 
Conn.—This is ascribed to an insect, or rather to a kind 
of centipede ; plenty of lime in the soil is said to prevent it. 





‘¢ What can be Done for formerly good 
land, now covered 3 or 4 feet deep with creek gravel?” 
is a question asked by an ‘‘Old Subscriber.” 





How to Thaw out Pumps or Water 
Pipes.—“ The simplest way in the world.”—We must 
repeat directions given, and repeated in years gone by. 
Procure a piece of india rubber pipe as long as any 
emergency will require. It should have a little less than a 
quarter of an inch bore, and walls thick enough to be 
quite stiff. Apply one end of this upon a common fun- 
nel, and run the other end into the water-pipe down as 
far as the ice. When hot water is poured in, the ice will 
melt before the end of the tube out of which it flows with 
great rapidity, and of course the tube must be pushed 
along down as fast as the ice melts. 





Barometer in the House.—J. Menden- 
hall, Parke Co., Ind., asks, if the indications of the barome 
eter are affected by the heat of the room in which it is 
placed. The heat expands the mercury, making it lighter, 
and in nice observations a correction for temperature 
is made. The difference is of no consequence when the 
barometer is observed merely as a weather indicator. 





Acids and Alkalies—Poisons.—In 
November we gave a general article to explain to the un- 
scientific reader the common terms “acids” and alkalies 
—mainly with reference to the article on ‘‘ Soaps” fol- 
lowingit. An incidental allusion was made to these sub- 
stances as poisons, whereupon a hyper-critical cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman comes out with a 
column headed ‘‘ dangerous advice,”’ and garbles our re- 
marks to sustain his anathemas. Let him go back and 
read, and then quote aright what we did say, viz., that if 
an acid is accidentally swallowed, ‘‘a strong solution of 
soap swallowed freely, is the best common remedy ;”’ that 
is, one always at hand. That was the whole gist of our 
remarks, which were not intended to discuss poisons, and 
‘““Chemicus”’ will find it hard to create any sensation by 





his exclamation of ‘‘ Dangerous Advice.”-—We may ere 
long give a chapter on poisons and their treatment. 





Low Priced Sewing Machines.— 
A considerable variety of these have been offered, and the 
number is increasing. One sold under different names, 
for $5 by some, and for $10 by others, is a small affair, 
costing the dealers $2 to $2.50, and would be dear to any 
purchaser at 50 cents. We have examined most of the 
machines advertised, or offered by private circulars for 
$5 to $25, and have yet to find one that we would advise a 
friend to buy. A dozen or more of them have been re 
fused admission to our columns. We saw a new one the 
other day which is simple, and with further improvement, 
it may come into practical use, but it is not yet tested 
enough, nor well enough manufactured, to be worth buy- 
ing. One caution we advise our readers to heed, viz.: 
Never buy any sewing machines to be turned by hand—as 
most of these low-priced, but dear, machines are worked. 
We considera table and a good pedal geering to be worked 
by the foot, as éndispensihle to any useful sewing machine. 
Instead of purchasing any hand-worked machine, how- 
ever cheap, it is better to reserve the money until it is in- 
creased by interest and otherwise to the cost of a good 
machine. It would give us great pleasure to find a 
really practical effective machine retailed at $20 to $30; it 
would be a boon to multitudes of housekeepers; but we 
know of no such machine yet. 








In Winding a Watch, always be careful 
to have the tube of the key thoroughly clean, picking out 
any lint gathered in from the pocket, and removing the 
smallest trace of dust init. This is very important; the 
slightest particle of dust may fall in through the key hole 
and clog some of the delicate works. More watches are 
injured from this cause, and require frequent cleaning, 
than from all other reasons. A watch should never be 
wound or opened when dust is flying in the air, nor should 
it be opened with soiled fingers. New watches, even 
of the best manufacture, require a year or so of wear to 
get all the parts smooth and in proper running order, so 
that a new watch can hardly be fully regulated to entirely 
accurate time the first year. The moving of the regulator 
when very near the right point, is so delicate an operation 
that a long time is required to adjust it exactly: one 
may sometimes chance to hit it on a first or second trial. 





Lime, Water and Fire.—sS. W. Stew- 
art, Newcastle Co., Delaware, had his barn set on fire 
during a heavy thunder storm. He wishes to know if the 
conflagration was probably due to the lightning, or to 
some lime that was stored there. As the barn had two 
good lightning rods, and as the lime was placed close to 
the side of the barn, where the rain could be blown 
through the cracks, we conclude that the lime, or rather 
the water, was in this case the incendiary. He thinks, 
that if it was due to the presence of the lime, the fact 
should be published for the benefit of others. We sup- 
posed it was generally known that lime, in combining 
with water, or in “slaking,”’ as it is termed, evolved suf- 
ficient heat to set fire to wood and other combustibles. 
Only a few weeks ago, Doct. Grant, at Iona Island, had an 
experience of this kind. The Hudson made an unusual 
rise and overflowed his dock, on which was a shed hav- 
ing a considerable quantity of lime stored in it, and a 
conflagration was the result. It is not an unusual occur- 
rence that vessels having lime as part of their cargo, are 
lost by fire. How small a quantity of lime will generate 
heat sufficient to set fire to wood, we cannot precisely 
state, but a few ounces will produce a glowing heat, and a 
pound will cook a beefsteak. Itis better to lose the value 
of a few bushels of lime than torun any risks in storing it. 





Basket Making.—W. B. Waldo suggests 
that some one who knows how to make willow baskets 
for farm use, should communicate such instructions 
through the Agriculturist, as will enable farmers who 
have osiers to make their own baskets. We heartily en- 
dorse this request. Who will respond ? 


The Indelible Pencil for marking cloth- 


ing is much more convenient than ink, and equally good 
as to permanence—we judge after several months’ trial. 





Castile Soap.—‘‘sS. F. 8.” asks, if this could 
be home-made. It could be by an expert soap maker, but 
it would be found rather expensive. In the true article 
Olive oil is the only fatty material used. 





Vinegar from Sorghum.—. F. Miller, 
of Hardin Co., O., asks: ‘* Will raw juice of sorghum 
make good vinegar?’’—We have no experience, but 
to put the question in another form: May good vinegar 
be made from sorghum juice without evaporating? If so, 
how? The syrup is often ysed in making vinegar, 
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Large Poultry Establishment.—We 
are gratified to learn that a project is set on foot by honor- 
able and responsible parties, well fitted for the under- 
taking, to test the question of the profit of a large poultry 
farm. It is proposed to be locate the farm near New 
York, and attention will be given to raising pure breeds 
for sale, and also eggs and poultry for market. We think 
the success of this enterprise would put the trade in 
fancy poultry on a reliable basis. 

Sliding or Balance Gates.— These 
yates made as described in the Agriculturést for June last, 
page 219, and in the number for November, 1864, p. 312, 
are so simple and excellent, that many of our readers 
have adopted them, and some are annoyed by persons 
who have patented ‘‘ improvements” upon the principle 
which consist in swivel rollers of different patterns (we 
know of three). The parties who sell those rollers, or 
the rights for their use, tell the public that their patent 
covers the use of the gate—which is not true. It only 
covers the rollers, which are, perhaps, an improvement 
for gates much used, but not for field gates opened no 
oftener than ordinary bars. We supposed that the prin- 
ciple of the gate itself was not patented until quite re- 
cently. Now it seems that it is one of those still-born 
patents which are given and not used—no effort being 
made to introduce it extensively. The Patentee is Ami 
C. Tell, of Galesburg, Ill., whose patent covers the prin- 
ciple. The fact that this principle is patent should dis- 
courage no one who wishes to use it. The roller Paten- 
tees, however, should themselves make terms for the use 
of the principle. 





Potatoes in a Warm Cellar.—‘ J. 
W.,”’ Rehoboth, Mass. No vegetables will keep well 
in a warm cellar, except sweet potatoes. The tempera- 
ture should be as low as possible, and yet not freeze. A 
mild uniform temperature is better than a fluctuating one, 
averaging considerably lower. A cellar where the ther- 
mometer will stand between 40° and 46° in winter 
weather, will keep roots perfectly well. Keep the cellar 
well ventilated, the potatoes covered with straw, and 
watch the temperature to guard both against heat and cold. 





Experience with Sorghum.—_. Graf- 
ton, of Pulaski Co., Ind., writes, giving his experience 
as a sorghum syrup boiler. He says that the old original 
black seeded sort makes the best molasses. The nicer it 
is stripped, the better, and green cane makes an inferior 
product. He appears not to hold strongly to the theory, 
that green cane makes sugar, while the ripe makes syrup. 
Cane cut when ripe, and worked up will make more syrup 
than if stored a while, but it improves the quality of the 
product to store the cane. He planted the White African 
cane on good black soil, and expected to make sugar. A 
small quantity cut early and boiled down, tasted salty. 
This was accounted for by its having been evaporated in 
a meat pot. A quantity of juice expressed with a light 
pressure, boiled down in an evaporating pan, had no 
such taste, but when a hard pressure was given, the syrup 
had the same “tang” again. 





Arbor or Trellis.—G. T. Tanner, Bristol 
Co., Mass., has his vines planted, and asks if he shall put 
up an arbor or a trellis for them. A trellis by all means, 
as the vines have a much better exposure to light and air, 
are always accessible, and easily kept under control. If an 
arbor is needed for a screen, we would cover it with vines, 
but never build one on purpose for vines. 

Do Weeds Emigrate witha People? 
is the substance of a letter from a ‘‘ Doubter.” They do 
just as far as the people take the seeds of weeds along 
with them. The more civilized the people, the more 
agricultural and other seeds they would take from their 
old home, and would thus sow many weeds with their 
first crop. Besides, the seeds of weeds will be taken in 
the wool of sheep, in packing straw and other material, 
and in a hundred unthought of ways. Some seeds are 
carried by the winds, and others by streams, but the great- 
er number are taken to a new country by human agency. 





Tree Medicine.—We have in general terms 
expressed our opinion, that no medicine would help trees, 
—-and have refused the advertisement of several of these 
tree medicines. We find the following in the Country 
Gentleman, of Nov. 22, in relation to one of these com- 
pounds: “J. D. Wisener, West Dresden, writes us as 
follows: P. S. Sheldon’s patent composition for fruit 
trees has been tested in this vicinity, this season, on 
hundreds of trees. The result has been worse than fail- 
ure, 48 it has killed quite a number of thrifty trees, and 
others are as good as dead. It was removed a few weeks 
after it was applied, or it would have been far worse for 
the trees. Wherever it washes down fhe tree, the bark 
dies and cracks open to the wood. There are also borers 
in the trees now.”—-The advertisement of this stuff was 





offered tous, and when its composition was made known, | formed a convenient depression to retain dust, decayed 


we refused to publish it, on the ground that we could not 
see how a well known poison could kill the borers, unless 
actually placed in their holes, and that injury might result 
from its use. The above shows that our view was correct, 
and all other persons having tree medicines for sale will 
please take notice. We have before us a circular of a 
‘Patent Fruit Tree Invigorator,” which does still more 
wonders, and makes ‘ mineral gases,” and “ air gasses” 
form a strong bud, besides a lot more of ‘‘ gas” about 
keeping worms, curculios and borers from the tree. 





Unnatural Grafting.— ‘Inquirer’ takes 
exception to our statement, that a common chestnut will 
not be converted into a Spanish chestnut by grafting on 
the Horse-chestnut. He cites the grafting of the pear 
upon the Hawthorn as an instance of the union of plants 
as dissimilar as the Chestnut and the Horse-chestnut. The 
best advice we can give our friend is, to study the structure 
of plants a little, and he will not be so apt to be misled 
by similarity of names. He has seen somewhere a draw- 
ing of a Horse-chestnut stock prepared for grafting with 
the Chestnut. We can beat that; we have seen a drawing 
of a peach not only grafted on, but growing on a willow 
tree! The value of a drawing depends upon its source. 

Death of Siebold.—Perhaps no one else 
has so largely contributed to our knowledge of Japan and 
its productions, as Philippe Francois de Siebold, who died 
at Munich, the 18th of Oct. last, at about the age of 70. 
He accompanied the expedition sent by the Dutch Govern- 
ment to Japan about the year 1823, and resided there for 
a number of years, in the enjoyment of peculiar facilities 
for acquiring information about the country and for 
procuring plants. Of late years, introductions from Japan 
have been numerous, but horticulturists must ever be 
indebted to Siebold for some of their choicest plants. 





Salt as a Manuvre.—‘ The reason why 
salt acts as a manure,” says the N. Y. Tribune, ‘‘ is be- 
cause it contains much of the quality of unleached ashes.” 
Shade of Solon!—Takedst thou thy mantle with thee 
when thou wentest at novel writing ?—In the same way 
a stone quarry ‘contains much of the quality of’ a brick 
meeting house. Salt contains soda; ashes contain pot- 
ash. Potash and soda are about as much alike, being 
alkalies, as brick and stone. Ashes are alkaline, salt is 
not. Soluble potash (contained in ashes) is a rare, yet 
very desirable substance in most soils; soda (contained 
in salt) exists in abundance—more than the plants need. 
The uses of salt in agriculture are more discussed and 
less understood than almost every thing else. Its action 
may be beneficial, or the reverse, and it is often neutral. 





Long Keeping Squashes.—H. L. Loo- 
mis, Westfield, Mass., writes, that a squash, a cross of 
the Hubbard with some other, raised in 1865, kept sound 
until the middle of Nov., 1866, and asks if we ever before 
knew a squash to keep 15 months. We have frequently 
known the old Winter Crookneck to keep until the same 
kind was ripe again, a year at least. 





Coal Tar and Rats.—A. Ransom, of 
Ulster Co., N. Y., says that rats dislike coal tar very much, 
and that he is in the habit of daubing it about their holes 
and runs, with good results. Taking the hint from the 
suggestion to dip rats in red paint, he proposes to dip 
some in coal tar and let them go. Mr. Gilbert J. Green, 
says: ‘Coal tar, mixed with sand, to the consistency of 
thick mortar, is an effectual stopper to rat holes. The 
process isnot patented, and a snre cure is warranted.” 





Wonderfal Phenomena.—Accounts of 
phenomena are frequently sent to us for an explanation, 
which, ag they are related, are inexplicable. Many per- 
sons, who would not for any consideration misrepresent 
a thing, are simply inaccurate observers. For instance, 
we have an account of a quince found two and a half feet 
below the surface of a gravel bed. The quince “had all 
the appearance of stone”? when broken to get out the 
seeds, which were planted and grew. It is assumed that 
this was a petrified quince, and we are asked, ‘‘ how long 
would a quince lie buried before it would petrify, and how 
long would the seeds lie in it and come out in a condition 
to germinate.’’ In an ordinary gravel bed it is not prob- 
able that a quince would ever petrify, and no one can tell 
how long seeds will retain their vitality when buried be- 
low the influences that induce germination. Had this 
been a really petrified quince, containing living seeds, it 
would be very strange, but the probabilities are all 
against its being such, and the buried quince ceases to be 
wonderful....Another remarkable instance is cited, of a 
Black Currant bush, in the crotch of a pear tree, where it 
grew and produced fruit for many years. To decide 
whether this presents anything out of the ordinary course 
of things, one mist examine what is the real relation be- 
tween the two. The crotch of the pear tree may have 





leaves, etc., and thus form a soil for the bush; the case 
would then be no more strange than if it grew in a flower 
pot. We notice, almost every season, Ailanthus trees, 
two feet or more high, growing upon the stone window 
caps of buildings in New York City. Some plants, if 
shaded, will get along with an astonishingly small amount 
of soil, and the Ailanthus finds enough in the dust of the 
crevices of a stone or brick building to allow it to make 
a vigorous growth. A good observer puts objects through 
as searching a cross-questioning as a good lawyer does a 
witness. Every child should be taught some branch of 
natural science, if for no other purpose than to teach him 
how to observe accurately. The lack of this power gives 
rise to a large proportion of the wonderful stories that are 
spread abroad and handed down in print and by tradition. 





Is Snow a Fertilizer ?— Farmer,” of 
Sullivan Co., N. Y., writes: ‘‘I have frequently heard it 
said that snow is very beneficial to land, and hence it is 
sometimes called the ‘poor man’s manure.’ Although 
this is a commonly received opinion, I have hitherto 
failed to meet with any one who could explain it upon 
philosophical principles, and have been led to doubt 
the truth of the assertion. Why is it said to be so ?”°— 
Answer.—Snow absorbs from the atmosphere very con- 
siderable quantities of ammonia, which is especially 
abundant in the air near cities, as it is set free from coal 
and other fuel. It is a warm covering, protecting the 
plants covered by it, especially such as the grasses and 
winter grains, from the unfavorable action of frost, for it 
matters little how deeply the ground is frozen, a good bed 
of snow lying upon it several weeks will thaw it all, and 
even permit a growth of grain and grass to take place 
under it. When it melts, the soil has the benefit of the 
ammonia, and any fertilizing dust that the snow may have 
caught, and the snow-water besides contains much 
oxygen—hence the effects are like those of manure, and 
the reason for the popular judgment, which is quite right. 

P. P. Pea.—Sceedsmen and all others will 
please take notice. In August last, we published a note 
from a valued correspondent, to the effect that Carter's 
First Crop Pea, was a late one. Our friend, by some mis- 
take, had got the wrong sort. In September, pages 311 
and 314, we gave testimony on the other side. These last 
articles seem to have been overlooked, as we. still get 
many notes from Seedsmen and others, on the matter. 
Now, be it understood that, as far as evidence can go, 
Carter's First Crop Pea is a first-rate thing, and please 
don’t write us any more about that particular pea. 





Difficult to Answer.—W. L. Lent, Seneca 
Co., Ohio, asks: ‘“* Can grapes or Osage Orange be grown 
on a clay side-hill, from which the surface soil has been 
removed by grading?”—Generally, no; but there are 
some kinds of drift, often called clay, that are good grape 
lands. It is a local question, and difficult to answer. 





Lime Water and Cream of Lime.— 
“L, R. V.”—Lime water is a saturated solution of lime. 
Lime is very little soluble in water,one part requiring 
about 700 parts of water. A quantity of slacked lime is 
putinto atight vessel of water and stirred up, and after 
the undissolved portion has settled, the clear liquid is 
poured off. Cream of lime, or milk of lime, is water with 
enough undissolved lime in it to make a thick mixture. 

Pelargonium will not Bloom.—‘5s. 
F. S.,”’ Setauket, L. I. One of the difficult cases to 
answer, as you do not say whether it is in a dwelling or 
green-house. In either case pelargoniums need to be 
kept rather dry and cool until towards spring, and then 
be started into growth by plenty of heat, light and water. 


Hubbard Squash,.— Staten Island.”— 
This variety will sometimes come splashed with orange 
colored spots, and be in allother respects like the clay- 
colored. One of the distinctive characters of- the Hub- 
bard is its very hard shell. 

Insect on Plums and Cherries.— 
G. Tullar, Oswego Co., N. Y. The insect that destroys 
your plums and cherries is the Curculio, which is able to 
fly as well as to climb. Any invention for preventing 
its ascending trees will therefore be of little use. 





Snails in the Cellar.—J. W. Hathaway, 
Macon County, Ill., finds that a toad kept in a cellar 
where snails are troublesome, soon disposes of them.— 
Another writes that he has found a land tortoise or ter- 
rapin to perform the same service. 





Salt the Slugs and Snails.—J. 5. 
Swain, of Jacksonville, Fla., says, salt sprinkled freely 
in the haunts of snails and slags in the cellar, is a perfect 
bane tothem. He has tried it with success, 
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Another Agriculturist Editor. — 
We have an announcement to make which will doubt- 
less gratify our readers, as it does ourselves. It has 
been the policy of the Publishers of this journal to secure 
the best possible Editorial aid to be obtained, at what- 
ever cost, and the result has justified the policy. One 
man, of even moderate ability and experience only, may 
collect enough readable matter of some kind to fill up 
a weekly sheet ; but to prepare a thorough-going journal, 
varied in its matter, pruned of superfluous words and 
sentences and full of condensed thought, reliable in all 
its teachings, and treating on subjects so multitudinous as 
are embraced in the labors of the Farm, Garden, and House- 
hold. there is needed the combined thought, experience, 
and observation of a considerable number of first class men 

the more the better. If every page or two has the en- 
tire thought and investigation of one such man, the pa- 
per must certainly be far superior to what it would be 
if only one man spread his thoughts and repeated himself 
over twenty or thirty pages each month..... While the 
Agricuturist will continue to have the editorial labors of 
our Associates, Messrs. THURBER, WELD, Harris, Firen, 
and others, who have done so much to make the pa- 
per what it has been, we have at length prevailed upon 
Rey. Wm. Curt to join our Editorial Corps, and he will 
enter upon his duties here soon after the present number 
goes to press. Mr. Clift became widely and very favora- 
bly known by his * Carriage Views of Farming,” and 
other valuble contributions to the press, some twenty 
years ago, and he has given us occasional editorial aid 
during the past fifteen years; but his practical labors as 
a cultivator, his pastoral and other public duties, and the 
care of the extensive Woodlawn Cemetery, of which he 
has been Comptroller or Superintendent for, some time 
past, have left him little time to devote to his pen. In the 
wide and influential field upon which he now enters, he will 
doubtless do good service to the country.—PUBLISHERS. | 


Capital, Reliable Advertisements 
fill ali the space we can spare to that department. 
Many more good parties, late comers, wanted room which 
we could not give, and a multitude was shut out under our 
rules, which exclude all secret and deceptive things, and 
require evidence that the advertiser Has both the intention 
and ability to do what he promises. UW is a good time to 
study these business columns well, and find out what is 
for sale, by whom, and make arrangements for the spring 
stock of needed implements, etc., and the other things 
wanted now. It will please the advertisers, if in writing 
to them for catalogues, or circulars, or sending orders, 
they are informed where their advertisements were seen. 
They like to know where they find the largest number of 
wide-awake, enterprising readers, One man tells us that 
Jast year he advertised in just 300 papers, received 2000 
orders, and that he knows that over 2600 of them came 
from the Agriculturist readers.—Another says he set aside 
just $10,000 for advertising, and that the $600 paid the 
Agriculturist brought him more good business than the 
$9,400 paid elsewhere. Many others talk in the same way. 


Special to Advertisers.—Our new adver- 
tising terms are announced in the proper place. A little 
advance is made, but not so muchas the increased circula- 
tion would really warrant. Our basis for ordinary adver- 
tisements is, one cent, or Jess per line for ea¢h thousand 
subscribers, as we expect to print 150,000 to 200,000 or 
more copies the present year. The subscriptions so far 
are 80 per cent above the same period last year. If this ratio 
continues a little while longer, we shall exceed 200,000. 
Based on circulation alone, our terms are the cheapest in 
the world, te say nothing of the fact that our advertise- 
ments are select, and are trusted by the reader; that they 
are before the reader a month at least; and that they are 
beautifully printed on small pages and are thus easily 
seen.—To merely print 150,000 cards containing 5 square 
inches of reading matter, would cost at least $600. To 
print that card in this paper, and have a copy sent into 
150,000 families, one in a@ place, costs less than $60. At 
our old terms the advertising would not pay much more 
than the expense of the paper they are printed on, as any 
one acquainted with the cost of such paper can readily cal- 
culate. (See note on ‘‘ Capital Advertisements” above.) 





** Proper Bad.°*—A “Rural” paper, pub- 
lished not a thousand miles from Rochester, annually, 
about the close of its subscription year, makes itself ri- 
diculous and annoys its readers, by a billious overflow 
toward the Agréculturist and one or two other journals. 
This year its groans indicate almost expiring agonics. 
Its latest special cause of complaint arises from the fact 
that some extra copies of the Agriculturist were sent into 
half a dozen towns in Western New York, where the 
Genesee Farmer, which we purchased, formerly circulated. 
We guarantee that neither the Mail clerk, nor his employ- 
crs, When sending those papers, had the least thought of 
disturbing” or “‘ displacing’ the ‘‘ Rural.’’ They have 





too much compassion for their Weakly friend. They were 
not thinking of him at all, or they would have remembered 
that he had a mortgage on, owned, and possessed, all the 
farmers of Western New York, or claims to.—But why 
is he so disturbed at the apparition of an extra copy or 
twoof our beautiful sheet in that region, where thousands 
Oh! we see.—One of his scat- 

Ts he so 
conscience 


of copies go regularly ? 
tered subscribers by chance saw our paper. 
afraid of the comparison? Perhaps his 
troubled him lest that subscriber should see how exten- 
sively the Rural has copied from our paper and books— 
transferring our beautiful and costly original engravings, 
and ideas, without a word of credit.——Pray, keep cool, 
friend Rural ; we will sin as little as possible, though it is 
hard to suppress the wish to let your readers occasionally 
see a real, live, finished, original paper, that has hada 
whole month's work of preparation, and is not hastily 
thrown together and illustrated with borrowed or stolen 
engravings. If you don’t stop scolding, you will get down 
toward a par with yourcompeting ** Rural’? whose editor 
will fume at us until he dies, because we wont notice 
him, wont advertise for him, or exchange with him, and 
because we once showed up his sales of patent ‘* Bee- 
hives’ without any patent, and his selling the address of 
young ladies for sixpence each. Harris Brothers’ ** gift 
enterprise”? is helping that ‘* Rural” to subscribers, 
Pray don’t get down to its level. 


‘Tim Bunker.**—Old readers of the Agri- 
culturést will be glad to know that a spicy letter from our 
old friend, of racy, practical, homely wit and wisdom— 
Timothy Bunker, Esq., of Hookertown, Conn.—is in type 
for our next number. “Squire Bunker has been so much 
occupied of late, that it has interfered with the claims 
which readers of the Agricdturist seem to have apon 
him. We cannow congratulate our readers on the prom- 
ise of a letter from him every month or two. 


Yopeland’s Country Life.—When the 
new and enlarged edition of this work appeared, we re- 
commended it as a useful encyclopedia of rural affairs. 
A further examination of the book has resulted in our 
purchasing it and adding it to our list of standard publi- 
cations. There is scarcely a topic relating to the manage- 
ment of gardens, green-houses, orchards, and all the mat- 
ters pertaining to small farms and country places, that is 
not intelligently and pleasantly treated. It does not 
profess to be a work upon agriculture proper, but it is one 
that will meet the wants of a large class who live in the 
country. We donot mean tosay that it would not be 
useful to the farmer, for it would be, in teaching him how 
to give his home pleasant surroundings. The work is 
abundantly and well illustrated. A new issue is now 
ready, on fine paper, in beveled hoards—912 pages, Price 
$5.00. Sent by mail post-paid. 

The American Giardener’s Assist- 
ant.—By Thomas Bridgeman. New Edition, Revised, 
Enlarged and Illustrated, by 8. Edwards Todd. New 
York: William Wood & Co. The work of Mr. Bridge- 
man first appeared many years ago, and was in its day a 
standard authority. The name is an honored one in 
American horticulture, and when a new edition of his 
work came to hand, we felt glad that the ‘* Gardener's 
Assistant” still lived. Upon looking over the volume, 
we found illustrations taken boldly and bodily from the 
Agriculiurist, and from books of which we hold the copy- 
right. We were astonished to find that honorable dealers, 
like William Wood & Co., had thus taken the property of 
others. Our astonishment was at an end when we turned 
to the title page, and found by whom the work was 
revised. A committee of twelve men may decide on 
this matter of illustrations, and we will turn to the 
literary portion of the work. We doubt if so many 
blunders were ever before enclosed in one cover, and one 
hardly knows where to begin to notice a work, claiming 
to be “revised,” in which old errors, thought to be truths 
in their time, are so mingled with modern blunders. As 
a specimen of the recklessness with which names are 
handled, we are told under Cabbage, p. 55, ** The Brassica 
rapa, or Turnip-Cabbage, produces its bulb or protuber- 
ance,”’ etc., and on page 136 we have Brassica rapa, given 
as the name of the Turnip.—The “reviser’’ is even less 
at home among fruits than he is among vegetables, and 
the article on the grape is of about as much use in the 
present state of grape culture, as an almanac of thirty 
years ago, As a matter of curiosity, we copy the names 
of the grapes treated of. We first have, on page 105, a 
“Select Descriptive List of Native Grapes,’ which gives 
notes on Alexander, Blond, Carolina Perfumed, Catawha, 
Cunningham, Elsinburgh, Hides Eliza, Isabella, Luf- 
borough, Maddox, Norton’s Virginia, Pond’s Seedling, 
Scuppernong, Warren and Woodson. A “select” list 
truly! Evidently pleased with the amusement of mak- 


ing grape lists, the ‘‘reviser’’ gives us a few pages 
further on another (p. 111) ‘‘Select Descriptive List of 
Native Grapes.” in which we have this time. Diana, Gil- 














bert’s White Shonga, Lenoir, Missouri, Ohio, Shurtleff’s 
Seedling, Uchee Grape, and White Scuppernong. The 
pears present a most melancholy array of antiquated 
varieties, with a number of illustrations, only one of 
which is referred to in the text. The list of strawberries 
vives some twenty-four varieties. not one-fourth of which 
are now extant; the Wilson, Triomphe de Gand, Scott's 
Seedling and Trolloppe’s Victoria are represented by bad 
engravings, but not a word is said of them. The flow- 
ers are still worse managed, as witness the Dahlia. in 
which a gentleman who has been dead a number of years, 
is quoted as if he had given recent information. It were a 
waste of time and space to point out the errors of omis- 
sion and commission in a work, that in competent hands, 
might have been made valuable. The heirs of Mr. 
Bridgeman must indeed feel chagrined to see their name 
connected with such a jumble, and certainly must feel that 
an alteration is not always an improvement. 





Whe Agriculturist Book Depart- 
ment.—A few years ago, in response to their oft- 
repeated requests, the Publisher commenced supplying 
his subscribers with such books as they desired, sending 
them by mail, post-paid, without additional charge. The 
retiring of C. M. Saxton & Co., who were the leading 
agricultural Book Publishers, cut off the supply of many 
books, and it became necessary for Mr. Judd to issue 
some of these books in order to mect his engagements to 
furnish them. Subsequently, at the urgent request of 
many booksellers, and others, Mr. Judd purchased all the 
plates, rights to publish, ete., previously owned by Messrs. 
Saxton & Co., and increased the stock by other purchases, 
until he had control of a very large proportion of all the 
Agricultural and Horticultural books published in this 
country. A careful weeding was made, and more than 
half of the books were condemned, and their stereotype 
plates consigned to the melting pot, where it could be 
done without infringing upon the vested right of authors. 
Mr. Chase, an experienced Boston publisher, was asso- 
ciated in the business, so that there should be no lack of 
business and editorial attention to the Agréculturést, Dut 
rither greater efficiency secured.——The Firm. and all 
associated with them, are ambitious to have the credit of 
supplying good books. With the large editorial power 
employed upon the Agriculturést, good old books are 
being revised, and first rate new books, edited with the 
same care that is expended upon the Agréew(iist, are 
being constantly prepared. The field is an extensive one. 
Cultivators of the soil are waking up more and more to 
the importance of studying their business in all its bear- 
ings, and to meet the demand for good reliable Books, 
Pamphlets, Annuals, etc., is an important work. The 
Publishers say in their circular, that “‘they aim to exercise 
so much care that their Imprint upon any book shall be a 
guarantee of its value.” The Agriculturist is entirely in- 
dependent in its sphere, though its issue by the same pub- 
lishers gives it additional resources, financial and other- 
wise, so that this business connection makes it possible 
to furnish it to subscribers at a lower rate than could be 
done without this aid. Those who understand the mat- 
ter, will readily see that the subscription money paid 
cannot of itself cover the cost of supplying such a paper. 





Sundry Humbugs.—Ouwr letiers, for four 
weeks past, describe 85 individuals, or firms, engaged in 
14 different modes of swindling, or of corrupting morals. 
An analysis, and somewhat detailed exposure, is prepared, 
bnt we have not room for it this month. Several of these 
parties are consigned to the magistrates or policemen. 
The writers of over 200 letters, now before us, will please 
understand that those who have inquired about reliable 
parties will be answered by mail; all not thus answered 
may put down the parties inquired about, either as swin- 
dlers, or as being under investigation to be reported upon 
hereafter.——While waiting room to speak more particu- 
larly, we advise our readers to beware of all tempting 
offers coming by circular through the mails; of all gift en- 
terprises, however sugar-coated by pretending to aid 
soldiers and their orphans, or needy artists; of all watch 
and jewelry tickets ; of Gold and Silver Mining Compan- 
ies; of recipes for washing, ink, vinegar, honey, ete. ; of 
applications for catalogues of Female Seminaries, and 
lists of names of. farmers and others: of low-priced sew- 
ing machines (see item elsewhere); of cheap burning 
fluids; of map publishers asking moncy for something 
to be issued hereafter; of wonderful new discoveries 
where money is to be sent: etc., etc.——Please continue 
to report to us all new schemes, as soon as they appear. 











2,000 Good Words.—Our Assistant who 
receives, examines, and sorts the large number of news- 
papers regularly received, says that during the past 
year alone, more than two thousand different editorial no- 
tices have appeared in these journals, strongly commend- 
ing the Agricu/turist. Our space is too valuable to allow 
Tepeating such notices, 
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The Prairie Wolf. 


—— 
This animal (Canis latrans) which is found 
upon the Prairies of the West, from Mexico to 
as far north as lat. 55°, is the type in this coun- 
try of the Jackal of the Eastern world, both in 
appearance and 
habits. Although 
naturalists differ 
on the subject, it 
is the generally 
received opinion 
that he is the same 
animal asthe Mex- 
ican Coyote. In 
size, he is a me- 
dium between the 
common Red Fox 
and the ordinary 
Wolf. Tis head is 
shaped more like 
the formeranimal, 
having its long 
and sharp muzzle, 
while the whole 
form of his body 
is more that of the 
Wolf, and his tail, 
which is bushy 
and tapering, and 
his coarse hair, 
are unmistakably 
those of the lat- 
ter. He is from 36 to 40, or 42 inches in length 
of body, with a tail some 16 or 18 inches long. 
In color he is usually of a dull, yellowish gray 
on the back and sides, sprinkled or clouded with 
black, the belly and inside of the limbs being 
white. His ears are large and triangular, al- 
ways held in an erect position, and almost en- 
tirely coated with hair. He has four toes on 
each foot, besides a sharp claw on the inside of 
the fore-foot, about two inches above the sole, 
and attached to 
the rudimentary 
toe,corresponding 
tothe thumb. He 
has a sharp, snap- 
ping bark, which 
gives him the 
name, among the 
dwellers upon the 
prairies, of the 
“Barking Wolf.” 
They live and 
breed in burrows, 
and have their 
young in April. 
They are very pro- 
lific, sometimes 
bringing forth 10 
or more at a birth, 
and not often less 
than 8. They are 
very fleet of foot, 
more so than the 
ordinary Wolf,and 
hunt in packs, > 
hanging on the 


‘outskirts of the 


herds of buffalo, on the lookout for stragglers, 
aged, halt, and maimed. Though small, they area 
most terrible enemy when combined, and attack- 
ingin numbers. They will follow up a company 
of hunters for days, and loiter around their 
camps for the refuse of their game, of which 
they get quantities, as your true buffalo hunter 
only cares for the hump, tongue, marrow-bones, 








and skin. They are afraid of man, and rarely, 
if ever, injure the hunter or his horses, although 
stealing into a still camp at night, they often 
cause the latter to stampede. The mule is an 
excellent watchman, for he no sooner detects 
their neighborhood by his keen scent, than he 
gives vent to his own, peculiar, musical bray, and 
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PRAIRIE WOLF OR COYOTE.—( Canis latrans. ) 


stands like a well-bred game dog, head and tail 
erect, and nose pointed in the direction of his 
enemy. The hunter then looks out for the safety 
of his game or provisions, for the little thieves 
are as expert as the New York pickpockets, and 
will appropriate his most precious morsels. 
They are killed for their skins, which, however, 
are notvery valuable, and are used to fill up the 
scanty load of some not over-successful trader. 
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The Red Fox,—( Vulpes fulvus.) 
Closely allied to the wolf and the dog, is the 
Fox, of which there are several distinct species 
in this country, and among these there exists a 
great tendency to varieties. The skins of the 
common red fox show diverse shades, some being 
very dark, (indeed there are those called black ;) 
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others have a more or less distinctly marked 
cross, a stripe down the back and across the 
shoulders. The usual color is bright reddish 
brown, most intense along the saddle and should- 
ers. The face is nearly black, as are also the 
flanks; and the feet are black in front, the color 
extending up on the outside of the thighs. The 
under jaw, the 
edges of the up- 
per jaw, and the 
throat are white, 
and this color ex- 
tends more or less 
upon the belly. 
The brush is ren- 
dered dark by 
many long black 
hairs, occurring 
among thereddish 
ones, Which are 
more abundant 
and shorter. In 
the darker varie- 
ties of the fox the 
brush is often 
white tipped. The 
head and body 
measure 27 to 30 
inches usually, 
and the tail to the 
tips of the hairs 
about 15 to’ 17 
inches. They rare- 
ly attain a weight 
of 15 pounds, and 8 to 10 pounds is the usual 
weight. The young are littered in March or 
April, 4 to 6 in a nest. As the old one has these 
to provide for just when field mice and birds 
are least abundant, foxes are then boldest in 
their attacks upon poultry, and will even attack 
young lambs. We think, however, that lamb is 
not a favorite diet by any means, and that rats, 
mice, and small birds and eggs are much pre- 
ferred to poultry of any kind—we are willing 
to give the little 
rascals credit for 
all the good they 
do. Their habits, 
their great degree 
of sly intelligence 
and reasoning 
powers, are well 
known. They are 
active throughout 
the winter, and 
lives in burrows. 
In trapping the 
fox, to destroy the 
smell of iron, the 
trap should be 
smeared with 
fresh blood, or 
heated and cover- 
ed with bees-wax, 
then set near their 
haunts, covered 
withlight earth,or 
ashes, and fasten- 
ed toa clog of 8 
or 10lbs. The sur- 
face all around 
should wear a natural look. Scraps of fried 
meat and honey may be distributed around the 
bed, but not’ on the’ trap, and no foot prints 
should be seen near. The genital organs of 


“the female fox, or dog in heat, preserved in al- 


cohol and smeared upon some object near the 
trap, will be most alluring. A fox will be very 
likely to follow a trail of bloody meat to the trap. 
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I notice from the papers that the receipts of 
sheep and pigs in New York are now greater 
than ever before, and prices have fallen a little. 
‘The best sheep only bring about 6 ets. per Ib., 
live weight, and hundreds of poor sheep are sold 
aslow as $3.00a%4.00 a head. Itseemsa pity to 
send such sheep to a distant market. After de- 
ducting the cost of transportation and other 
expenses, the prices received by the farmer must 
ve very low. It costs no more to send a sheep 
to market that will bring $8.00, than one that is 
slow of sale at $3.00, If the expenses are a 
dollar a head, the farmer would get $2.00 in one 
case, and $7.00 in the other, 

Pork will probably be lower for a few weeks. 
The failure of the corn crop will induce many 
farmers to dispose of their hogs before they are 
fat. The receipts will be very large, and for 
the time being, will depress the market. But it 
seems to me that afier the first rush of half-fat 
pigs is over, it will be found that good, well-fed 
hogs are scarce, and the demand will be large 
enough to insure a fair price forthe corn they 
have consumed. After severe cold weather sets 
in, however, pigs will not fat rapidly. The in- 
crease of weight alone, will hardly pay for the 
food. The profit of keeping them, if there is 
any, Will be from the increase in price. With 
warm, comfortable pens, hogs, as a general rule, 
can be kept until after Christmas with adyvan- 
tage, on account of the adyance in pork. But 
in acold, dirty pen, they wiil eat a good deal 
ul corn, and do little more than hold their own. 

It is not half as interesting now to talk about 
pigs as it was last September, when our Roch- 
ester butchers were eager to buy them at 14 and 
15 cents a lb. Theyare now a drug at 10 cents, 
und some have been sold as low as 8 cents. The 
cily papers are rejoicing over the decline in 
prices. They were too high, perhaps. But to 
attribute high prices solely to the “speculators ” 
is absurd. The speculators do not create the 
scarcity, they only avail themselves of it and 
buy for a rise. If it proves that there is no 
scarcity, they are—ruined. But if there is an 
actual scarcity, they are really public benefac- 
tors, as by storing away the food until it 
is wanted, and thus forcing up prices in the 
meantime, they check consumption. If prices 
remained low, much more would be consumed, 
and in the end the scarcity would be greater. 

It may be that farmers, tempted by high 
prices, have raised toomany hogs, and that they 
mist sell themat a loss. Certain it is, that with 
corn worth $1.25 a bushel, there is little profit 
in fattening hogsat 8 centsalb. It isa good hog 
that, with ordinary treatment, will give 7 Ibs. of 
pork for a bushel of corn. Fed in a rail pen, 
cob and all, among the mud, it doubtless takes 
much more, especially in cold weather. The 
other day I wanted a new India rubber tube for 
my steamer, and a few Ibs. of castings. The 
bill was $5.75. Now, with corn at $1,25 per 
bushel and pork at 8 cents a lb., how long, at 
the above estimate, wiil it take me to pay this 
bill out of the profits? I heard a farmer say 
Jast full that “it took three bushels of potatoes 
to buy a pair of baby’s shoes!” 

With all the drawbacks in our business, I 
have no reason to complain. Farming is as 
pleasant and profitable as I expected—especial- 
ly the former. Those who complain that the 
farmers charge such high prices do not undcr- 
stand what they are talking about, If our city 








friends wiil practice as close economy as the | We must, however, improve our grass land. 


farmer is compelled to do, they will be able to 
pay him remunerative prices for his products. 
He asks nothing more. And when the farmer 
prospers, Other business prospers too, 


The great trouble with farmers is, that they 
do not cultivate their land as well as they might. 
One reason of this has been the low price of 
produce. 
prices, the land is ingsuch a poor state that too 
many farmers have nothing to sell. I know a 
farmer who had six acres of Peach Blow pota- 
toes, Which yielded him 250 bushels, all told. 
This was not owing to the rot, or to a bad sea- 
son, but solely to poor farming, past and pres- 
ent. The land has never been manured, and 
the potatoes this year were not half cultivated. 
IIe works the farm “on shares.” The profits, 
both to the owner and farmer, will not be 
exorbitant even if the potatoes bring $1.00 a 
bushel. But if, on the other hand, the crop had 
been, as it might, 200 bushels per acre—say 1200 
bushels, the ev yield at this price, would have 
paid for a little manure, and a good deal of eul- 
tivating. And this was all that was needed. 

Working land on shares seems to be a poor 
businéss for both parties. It is to the interest of 
the tenent to spend as little for extra labor as 
possible, because the owner of the land gets 
half the benefit without bearing any of the cost. 
When the country was new and the land rich, 
aman could perhaps afford to give half the 
products, as he could get fair crops with little 
labor. But now that the land is more or less 
“run down,” and it is necessary to build it up 
with manure and good culture, it is impossible 
for a man to expend the necessary Jabor and 
give half the produce for rent. It may be done 
for a year oy two on Jand in high condition, but 
the farm must inevitably deteriorate under the 
system. A man might afford to rent a grass 
farm on shares, but not an arable farm, It is 
difficult to take one of our ordinary ‘run 
down” farms and raise enough from them, for 
a few years, to pay the cost of labor and sup- 
port the teams, from the ezdole of the produce! 

“What, then, is the value of a run-down 
farm Not much, these times. It would be 
cheaper, so far as immediate profit is concerned, 
to pay $100 an acre for a farm in high condi- 
tion, with good buildings and fences, than to 
accept as a gift one of these run-down farms, 
It is time this matter was understood, so that 
those uneasy mortals who are always expecting 
to sell, and consequently make no efforts to 
keep up and improve their land, should be com- 
pelled to turn over a new leaf, or else dispose of 
their farms at a low figure. 


9” 


The advance of farm lands has been greater 
in the dairy regions than in any other districts 
of the State—certainly far more than in the 
wheat growing sections of Western New York. 
Dairy farms in Herkimer County have changed 
han 1s at two hundred dollarsan acre. And yet 
I have always supposed that one acre of our 
land was worth two of their's. Farms can be 
had in this section at $10Q per acre—and dear 
enough at that! The high rates of wages and 
other expenses of managing an arable farm do 
not affect the farmers in the grass growing dis- 
tricts as much as they do us. We should learn 
from this fact, not to cultivate so much land, 


* but to let a larger proportion lie in grass. This 


would reduce expenses, and yet give us heavier 
crops of grain. It is the one lesson which the 
history of agriculture clearly teaches, 


And now that we are getting good | 





Most of our pastures consist of low land, which 
produces little except coarse grass of very in- 
ferior quality. Nothing can be done with such 
Jand until it is drained. But if we would drain 
our upland, we should in many cases cut off the 
springs which feed the low land, and then a few 
surface ditches would be all that is needed to 
make these low pastures dry and productive. 
The upland pastures must be top-dressed with 
manure. I am inclined to think that, for im- 
mediate effect, we can use our manure on grass 
land to greater advantage than in plowing it 
under for corn. I think I related before, that 
last fall I drew out some manure on an old up- 
land timothy meadow that we intended to plow 
up in the spring for corn. The year before we 
mowed it, and the grass was hardly worth cut- 
ting. In thespring, however, I found we should 
hardly be able to manage so much corn ground, 
and abandoned the idea of breaking up this 
meadow. Well, we pastured the field, and you 
would have been astonished at the effect of the 
top-dressing of manure. As far as the manure 
went, the grass assumed a dark green hue, 
thickened at the bottom, and must have afforded 
three times as much feed as the other portion. 
The cows stayed pretty much all the time on 
the manured land, and evidently liked the grass. 
The timothy on the unmanured portion was 
light, but what there was of it the cattle did not 
eat, and it went to seed, while the other portion 
was caten close and gave a green succulent bite 
all through the season. I am fattening about 
200 sheep, a dozen head or so of cattle, with ten 
milch cows, and some sixty head of pigs, little 
and big, black and white, and as Thomas says: 
“There will be some manure in the yard next 
spring, Sir, whoever lives to see it.” I think of 
putting every bit of it on to the grass land. 


When I bought this farm three years ago, I 
came from a temporary residence in the 
city, where we had a rather nice Jawn and 
garden. And of course when we moyed into 
the country, the first thought was to “fix up 
things round the home.” I bought the farm the 
latter part of November, and the first thing I 
did on it was to set out a large bed of roses and 
one or two beds of flowering bulbs. The next, 
was to top-dress the “lawn.” This took pretty 
much all the manure there was on the farm, ex- 
cept some loose horse litter that we used to 
protect the roses and other tender shrubs! All 
this time, the corn stalks were out in the field, 
and I can now very well imagine that such a 
mode of farming did not call forth any very 
flattering remarks from the passers by. One 
day, when I was busily engaged in attending to 
the roses, and a man was carting the manure 
and spreading it on the “lawn,” a young farmer, 
whom I had known for some years, came along 
on a load of wood, and after looking on fora 
few minutes and ascertaining what we were 
driving at, remarked, “Til tell you what I 
think.” “ Well, John, what do you think,” I 
asked, “I think,” he said, “yowve got a good 
many things to learn.” I had sense enough not 
to press him for particulars, and he passed on. 
Well, I have made a great many mistakes in 
farming, but that was not one of them. The 
effect of the top-dressing on the grass was truly 
wonderful, We mowed it three or four times 
during the summer, and sowed a little guano on 
it in ghowery weather, leveled down some of 
the inequalities by taking the soil from under 
the grass without removing the sod, and batting 
them down with the spade, throwing the soil in 
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the hollows and—well we have now quite a 
respectable “lawn” for a farm home. I advise 
any city man, who turns farmer, to attend to 
such things the first year—for if put off for 
more time, they will never be done at all! 

I received a letter to-day from a subscriber to 
the Agriculturist in Illinois. “I would like,” 
he says, “to get an apparatus for cooking food 
for a few hogs and neat cattle; and I notice that 
in your Walks and Talks you mention that you 
have one; and that D. R. Prindle, in his circu- 
lar, publishes testimonials from you. Do you 
use his steamer, and is it a convenient appara- 
tus, simple enough to be used without danger 
and without difficulty. Would his No, 2, have 
capacity to cook enough meal for, say 30 hogs 
and 10 steers? Or is there a better than his ?” 

I have used Prindle’s steamer for two or three 
years. There is no difficulty or danger in using 
it. And it is a very simple and convenient ap- 
paratus, Still it requires some brains to man- 
age it—and farm hands, you know, are rather de- 
ficient in that article. I have never had a man 
yet who did not think he could cook better and 
faster with an old-fashioned kettle. I have 
steamed a barrel of potatoes with it perfectly in 
3], hour; but Ihave knowna man to keep the 
steamer going all day on one barrel, and not 
have the potatoes cooked at night! A boy 
generally, after a few weeks training, manages 
it better than a man, because less prejudiced. 

But it must be confessed the steamer has 
faults. You can not tell when the water is get- 
ting low; and we have several times had it get 
dry, with a large fire underneath; and in one 
case we poured water in when it had been dry 
for sometime, and was nearly red hot. We 
came near having an explosion—at least near 
enough to frighten the person pouring in the 
water, though I presume there was no real dan- 
ger, as the steam was not confined. Still it blew 
the water all over the room, and eracked the bot- 
tom of the steamer, and it cost me $22 to get it 
repaired. The steam is conveyed from the top 
of the cauldron ina vulcanized rubber tube, to an 
iron pipe, which goes through the meal or pota- 
toes, to the bottom of the barrel. This tube 
sometimes gets stopped up with the meal, part- 
ly or entirely. We obviate it by tying a piece 
of clothround the pipe. You andI would have 
no trouble in correcting it, but those “hands!” 

There would be a great saving of heat if the 
cauldron was setin anarch. It is now sheathed 
with iron, and the heat radiates from it and is 
lost. On the whole, I do not think it would 
pay to cook food for neat cattle. I have tried 
it for milch cows and found it too much trouble. 
It will pay better to cook food for hogs than 
for any other animal. Their stomachs are 
smaller, and they require more concentrated 
food. In steaming meal, I find that it is neces- 
sary to put in considerable water, and to be care- 
ful to have it well mixed. If any of the meal 
is dry, it will remain dry, no matter how long 
you steam it. The advantage of the steamer 
over & common cauldron is, that there is no 
danger of burning the meal. There is no abso- 
lute saving of heat; it issimply more convenient, 
and when the steam is up, you ean cook 
another barrel as soon as the first is done. 

Another gentleman writes me in regard toa 
mill for grinding grain. The one I have, on 
the whole, is not entirely satisfactory. It does 
not grind fast enoug). Once, when I attended 
to it myself, with four horses, I ground twenty- 
eight bushels of peas in three hours and ten 
minutes, This would do very well. But it has 





never been done since. The men do not like it. 
They prefer to take the grain to the mill and 
wait for it to be ground. And I find that if I 
set two of them at grinding, one to drive, and 4 
one to attend the mill, twenty-five or thirty 
bushels is all that they will grind in a day! 
The men are not lazy either. I have as good 
men as can be found—married men who live 
in houses on the farm, and possessing more than 
average intelligence. Itis a lack of energy and 
self-confidence. They think a thing “can’t be 
done,” and they are generally right, so far as 
they are concerned. But if you can attend to 
it yourself, all the time, get a good mill, and it 
will pay. Idonot know, however, where there 
is really good one. I wish the good people at 
the Agriculturist Office would look up the best 
one there is made, and offer it as a premium. 


When I was pulling some weeds out of the 
potatoes last summer, the Deacon stood near 
and shaking his head, said: “ There is too 
much top.” But one thing struck me: Notwith- 
standing that it had rained almost constantly for 
several weeks, I found in pulling up these large 
weeds that the soil was really quite dry. The po- 
tato tops completely covered the ground, and if 
there was any truth in the idea that growing 
crops shade the ground and keep it moist, this 
land would have been wet; yet the soil pulled up 
on the roots of the weeds was dry as dust. A 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman men- 
tions a fact that appears to prove that weeds 
whichshade the ground keepit moist. He says: 

“To-day Iwas hoeing in my garden, where 
the weeds were one inch high, and scarce; there 
the ground was dry half an inch. One place, 
not two feet distant, had many weeds about four 


inches high, completely shading the ground. 
There, not a particle of dry earth is to be found.” 


The fact may well be as here stated. But 
what does it prove? It shows, perhaps, that 
weeds which shade the ground, check eyvapora- 
tion of moisture from the surface, and that for 
half an inch deep such soil is not as dry as that 
which is exposed to the sun and air. But does 
it show that the weeds do not take up from the 
soil beneath, a large quantity of water and evap- 
orate it through their leaves? Had the soil 
where the weeds grew been examined three, 
four, or six inches deep, it would probably have 
been found drier than that which was bare. 
One thing is certain: plants, during all their 
growth, take up by their roots and evaporate 
through their leaves an enormous quantity of 
water. Many experiments have been made 
which demonstrate this fact. Those of Lawes 
are the most thorough and extensive. He ascer- 
tained with the greatest accuracy, the amount 
of water evaporated by wheat, barley, beans, 
peas and clover. A Wheat plant giving 
in grain and straw only one pound of dry sub- 
stance, evaporated during its growth, of 178 days, 
247.4 lbs. of water; Barley, 257.8 lbs.; Beans, 
208.8 lbs.; Peas, 259.1 Ibs.; Clover (during 101 
days), 269.1 lbs. In other words, an acre of 
wheat of 80 bushels and 1800 lbs. of straw, 
would evaporate during the spring and summer, 
8554 tons of water, or over five hundred gallons 
a day. Acrop of clover of 2 tons per acre evap- 
orates in 101 days, 430 tons of water, or over 
1,000 gallonsa day! And yet a heavy crop 
of clover would shade the ground completely. 

This water actually passed through the plants. 
Of course the exhalation was greater as the 
plants increased in growth. Thus a wheat 
plant in March exhaled 14.1 grains of water a 
day; in April, 41 grains; in May 162 grains ; 
in June 1,177 grains; in July 1,535 grainsa day. 
After this, as the plang began to mature, the ex- 





halation decreased.—What we want for our 
growing crops is not a moist surface, half an 
inch deep, but a warm, moist soil underneath, 
where the roots ramify and imbibe their food. 


I wish something could be done to break up 
the practice of tying the lines round the back in 
plowing. It is very convenient, but it spoils the 
horses for ordinary driving. It is hard work to 
manage them with two hands, and no wonder, 
They have to pull some lazy plowman along 
every day by the bit, and when he wants them 
to back or turn round, he braces himself against 
the ground and pulls hard enough to spoil any 
decently broken horse in a week. I once sawa 
boy take the First Prize at one of the plowing 
matches of the Royal Agricultural Society, who 
drove his team without lines at a!l. Our horses 
are a little too lively for that, but still they might 
easily be trained to haw and gee, to back, to 
turn round, and to stop, without using the lines 
scarcely at all. 

You “do not see how holding the lines round 
your back in plowing and cultivating spoils the 
horse for ordinary driving in a wagon and car- 
riage.” Simply because the poor horse has to 
pull hard on the bit all the time, and is obliged 
to set his neck so stiff that it soon loses all 
elasticity. And a stiff-necked horse is always 
difficult and unpleasant to drive. My men say 
they have to put the lines round their back to 
keep the horses from going so fast, and to guard 
against breaking the plow in case you strike a 
stone. In the spring I mean to get some cord 
lines just long enough to put on the handles of 
the plow, putting a short stick between the 
horses fastened to the inside of the bits, and 
then say, “if the horses go too fast at first, they 
will soon get tired of it, and if you strike a 
stone and break a plow, you can go to the barn 
and get another one.” The light wooden 
stretches between the horses’ heads keeps them 
from crowding each other, or from getting 
too far apart, and you can plow much straighter. 
And then the saving of the leather lines is quite 
an object these times. 
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Raising Clover Seed. 
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This is one of the most profitable crops raised 
by northern farmers. It is not generally large 
in quantity, but so far as it goes, it yields large 
returns for the labor and money expended on 
it. From three to five bushels per acre may 
gencrally be expected, and this, selling at from 
$8 to $12 a bushel, is a good return for the la- 
bor. The culture of clover is simple and easy, 
The ground should be well plowed and har: 
rowed fine, the manuring moderate, Such lands 
as bring good crops of wheat, oats, and barley, 
will produce good crops of clover, The seed 
should be sown early, the earlier the beiter, 
As clover does not last usually more than one 
year for a full crop, it is generally best to seed 
down the iand to timothy at the same time ; the 
latter to form the main crop of the second year. 
When the clover has got well established, it is 
the practice of many to turn in their cattle and 
sheep upon it. This furnishes excellent feed, 
and the cropping of it does no harm to the 
clover, but rather helps it. The stock are kept 
here until the middle of June, when they are 
taken out, and the crop allowed to take a new 
start. If kept on longer, the clover would not 
have time to mature seed before frost. By being 
fed down pretty closely over the whole field, 
the plants now start uniformly, and all blossom 
and ripen their seeds nearly at once, which is a 
very important matter. Attention to this point 
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can hardly be urged too much. The closer and 
evener the feeding off, the better and more uni- 
form the filling and ripening of ihe seed. Sheep 
will feed closer than cattle, and they should be 
relied upon for finishing off. As soon as the 
stock are taken from the field, plaster should 
be applied, which will give the plants a vigor- 
ous growth. A spell of dry weather may be 
usually expected during the mid-summer sea- 
son and then plaster will be particularly useful. 

The seed will generally be ripe by the time of 
the first frosts, and then is the time to harvest 
it. It is mown, and when wilted well, raked 
into small cocks in which it is left to dry—the 
cocks being occasionally turned over by passing 
a rake handle under them, and with one hand on 
the top, inverting them. When dry enough, let 
it be hauled to the barn, where it may be thresh- 
ed and cleaned in a mill provided for the pur- 
pose. Or after beating the seed off from the 
stalks it may be left in a heap with the closely 
adhering chaff to heat slightly, when the seed is 
rubbed out and separated in a common fan mill. 
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Fig. 1L.—ELEVATION. 


Houses, Cheap and Convenient. 


BY NARRAGANSETT, 


[We published on page 53 (Feb. '66.), the cle- 
vation and plan of a comfortable dwelling for 
a small family, one adapted either to the vi- 
cinity of a large city, or to the interior of a vil- 
lage. These designs are not intended for farm 
houses, although the principles of comfortable 
living, upon which the plans are based, are. 
equally applicable to farm houses, cottages, or 
villas. Our correspondent takes the elevation 
of the February house, and by a re-arrange- 
ment of the inside, gives us a plan adapted to a 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 
family of alittle different tastes and mode of life, 
and perhaps as convenient on the whole.—Eb. | 
Tn this design, upon the ground floor, as seen 
in fig. 2, are a Parlor, Bed Room and Kitchen ; 
A, Porch; G, Front Entry; 4, Stairway; F, 














Pantry, connecting by slide with the sink in the 
Back Entry (Z); (C, C, marks the China Closet. 
Each room has independent facilities for warm- 
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Fig. 5.—BEDROOM PLAN, 





ing; and while the rooms are in close commu- 
nication with cach other, they yet can be quite 
separate. The bed-room has a spacious closet. 
Upon the chamber floor (fig. 3), are three nice 
bed-rooms and four closets. Each room has 
direct access toa chimney flue. The 
stairway can be lighted by a glazed 
scuttle in the roof. This Cottage, if 
well built, may be made a comfortable, 
andas they say, a “genteel” house. It 
is very compact—not an inch of room 
islost. If desirable, the partition be- 
tween the closets over the pantry and 
back entry, may be moved a little to 
one side, making one of the closets 
larger; a circular window may be in- 


used for bathing, water may be carried 
by a force pump, and even heated by 
a boiler connected with the kitchen 
fire. Few plans of this size afford a 
greater amount of convenience than 
may be found in this simple design. 
True, the economy in side walls, ac- 
companying square ground plans, is sacrificed 
to the greater light and airiness of the structure, 
but inasnug cottage like this that is a small fault. 
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Partialities at Fairs. 
Jap 

One of the minor hindrances to the success 
of our Agricultural and Horticultural Fairs, is 
the real or fancied injustice done to exhibitors. 
When a man takes great trouble and goes to 
some expense in preparing to exhibit stock or 
grain, or fruit or flowers, and then finds his ar- 
ticles slighted, and the premiums given to less 
deserving competitors, he feels hurt, and perhaps 
resolves to abandon the Society and its exhibi- 
tions. Every year witnesses cases of this kind. 
And so it happens that good contributors fall off 
every year, and their places are poorly supplied 
by new comers, or not at all. Not only do in- 
fluential supporters drop off, but with their de- 
fection the quality of the exhibitions declines, 
and spectators go home eyery year declaring the 
Fair a humbug, not worth attending again. 

Now, to avoid such troubles, it is important, 
first of all, to secure good men for judges. They 
should be men above all mean and petty preju- 
dices and partialities, men thoroughly compe- 
tent to decide on the merits of the articles pre- 
sented before them, and who will give time 
and thought to their examination. They 
should be the guests of the Society and be 
entertained, free of expense, during the Fair. 

The time for appointing the Executive Board 
who will select the Judges, is at the winter 


serted in the gable; and tothe room | 


meeting of the local Society. Let all the mem- 
bers attend this meeting, and see to it that good 
and true men are chosen for officers. Then, let 
this Board give time and careful thought to the 
choice of Judges. The success of the Society 
will depend much on this. But when the Judges 
have been appointed, the exhibitor should 
thenceforth dismiss all suspicion of partiality, 
and take the decision of the Judges as given in 
good faith. Let us ever remember that we are 
apt to think more highly of our own articles 
than we ought to think. The Judges have to 
look on all sides of a case in order to render due 
justice to all parties. Putting faith in their 
honor and fairness, we should bear with occa- 
sional disappointments quietly. This course is 
right in itself, and is the only way in which a So- 
ciety and iis fairs can be successfully maintained. 

Nevertheless, it is important that the judges 
should feel their responsibilities as men, to ren- 
der unbiased judgment, and we think that over 
every department a member of the Executive 
Board should preside, and while he watches 
narrowly the behavior of exhibitors, some of 
whom will leave no stone unturned to influence 
Judges in their favor, he should be ready to en- 
tertain objections to Judges or to their action; 
and in case proof is afforded of improper bias, 
it should be in his power to arrest proceedings 
and have anew committee appointed, or the 
unfair man removed. The position of Judge 
at a fair is a thankless one, and should be made 
| as light and agreeable to honest men as possible. 
But the Executive Committee should avoid 
men who ask for appointment, or who are nom- 
inated by exhibitors in the classes they inspect. 
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Fig. 1. 
Hitching Horses in the Stall. 


There are horses that are as sober and staid 
while in the stall, as any one could desire, and 
which might be tied with a six-foot tie rope with- 
out ever getting a foot over it, and 
there are others which are ever rest- 
less, pawing and thrashing about, and 
making themselves very uneasy about 
something. These are frequently 
getting themselves and their masters 
into trouble in one way and another, 
and very frequently by getting one of 
their fore-legs caught over the halter 
strap. A correspondent, using the 
friendly signature of “A Quaker,” 
sends us the following, showing forth 

Fig. 2. his experience in this matter, together 
with illustrative drawings, which the artist and 
engraver have somewhat improved upon: 

“Having seen and experienced much trouble 
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with horses getting their fore-fect over the halter 
strap, I employ a simple remedy. The tie-line 
is of rope instead of leather, with the end well 
wipped (wound with twine, to prevent the 
strands untwisting). This is passed through the 
hole and a figure-cight knot made a little dis- 
tance from the end; the hole in the manger be- 
ing made smooth, and slanting up and down; 
the rope runs freely in and out, just as the horse 
moves his head, thereby leaving no “bight” or 
bend to hang down. This prevents any possibil- 
ity of the horses’ leg being caught over it ; which 
before was a frequent occurrence. Not only did 
it take time and trouble to extricate him; but 
there was also the liability of breaking the halter, 
and endangering his limbs. Aside from the 
ubove, less time is lost in ticing and unticing, 
und there is no danger of the horse getting loose; 
having tried this plan nearly two years, Iam 
convinced of its efficacy.” 











Fig. 1.—1CcE PLOW. 


Gathering the Ice. 


aap 

In gathering the ice for filling the home ice- 
house, all the tools that are really necessary are 
an ax, a shovel, one or two pike-poles, a stone- 
boat, ox-sled, or wagon of some kind, and a few 





Fig. 2.—1cE PLANE. P 


boards. With the shovel, the ice is cleared of 
snow and broken pieces frozen on; with the 
edge of a board for a guide, the ice is marked 
off into strips of the desirable width, 
say 2, 2"|2 or 3 feet wide, using any 
iron point to scratch with. Then 
with the ax, a long narrow gutter is 
cut so that a start can be made, and 
the lines marked off are deepened so 
that long, narrow cakes may be de- 
tached from the main field. These 
are then, or previously, measured off 
into cakes of uniform size, and then 
striking blows with the ax, at first 
gently, to start cracks, and finally 
splitting blows, they are divided up 
into cakes of a size tobe handled. It 
requires some judgment to get the 
best sized cakes, for they must beas 
large as can be handled easily, and yet 
be of a size to pack evenly in the 
house. Much, of course, depends up- 
on the thickness. When the cakes 
are separated, the next thing is to get 
them out of the water. This may be 
done either by making “ways” or skids of boards, 

of about the width of the cakes. This should 

consist of 2 or 3 bottom boards and 2 side strips 

fastened together by cross-ties or cleats upon 

the bottom. It is shoved partly into the water, 

the cakes one after another floated over its sub- 








merged end, and then shoved out by pike poles. 
The same thing is used to load with subse- 
quently. It is 
best to set the 
ice on edge and 
leave it until the 
next morning 
early, when the 
temperature of 
the air is the 
lowest; for then 
ice is as dry as 
wood, and not 
only those who 
handle it do not 
get wet, but it is 
much better for 
the ice to be 
packed ata low 
temperature. If 
the whole of the 
ice could. be ; 
packed at Zero, pi 434 yor ax; B, SPLITTING 
the probability is 5 ¢p, C, PIKE; D, BAND TONGS. 
that no thawing 

would take place for months. Hard wood *vedges 




















are sometimes useful in making the long strips 
of ice first cut, split offevenly. Several of these 
are driven into holes started by the ax on the 
line, and tapped smartly, one after the other. 
The hand ice saw, fig. 3, is very useful in gather- 
ing ice in a small way even. It is simply run 
through a hole in the ice, and operated by a 
man standing. The cakes cut with it in both 
directions are as true and eyen as_ possible. 


If much ice is to be gathered, other tools ex- 
pedite matters greatly. Then, ice gatherers 
can not choose what time of the day to do their 
work, and they must handle the ice cakes when 
wet and dripping, as well as when cold and dry. 
Instead of lining off the field ice with axes, 
after the first scratch is made as a guide, the 
ice plow isused. This instrument works on the 
principle of a dozen narrow planes in a line, 
each cutting its way a little deeper, and so mak- 
ing, in once or twice passing, a groove so deep 
that a crack will follow it when once started. 
Attached to this isa guide which will run in one 
furrow and guide the plow in 
making the next. To free the 
ice from snow, and broken 
pieces, making the surface un- 
even, or from soft bubbly ice, an 
ice plane (fig. 2) is used. It con- 
sists of plate iron guides in a 
frame, anda blade which may be 
raised or lowered, crossing at 
right angles near the middle be- 
tween the guides. This is little 
used in this country, the com- Fig 5,—HorsE 
mon road scraper being employ TONGS. 
ed, before the plow is used, to throw the snow 
into ridges, and to scrape it off into the water, 
or out of the way. The strips are cut up into 
accurately equal-sized cakes by the hand saw, 
or better by running the plow at right angles 
to its former furrows. This divides the ice into 
perfectly square cakes. Splitting is accomplished 
by the broad-ended iron bar, fig. 4, called the 
splitting bar. The pike poles are much employed, 
and in cases where the ice-houses are close by the 
shore of the lake or river, canals are cut through 
the ice so that the cakes may be floated close to 
shore, and upon the long tresseled ways up 
which the cakes are slid by horse-power, cither 
upon cars or sliding directly upon the ways. 


Tongs for lifting ice cakes are shown in D, 
fig. 4, and fig, 5, and are of different sizes, some 





intended simply for use in the hands, or for 
horse-power, where large cakes or two at a time 
are drawn up into the tops of the ice-houses. 
The approved style of ax is shown in fig. 4, 
A, Bisasplitting bar for use on the pond or 
in the house, and Cis a convenient form of pike 
pole. With these implements adapted especially 
to the purpose, the work goes on very rapidly. 
They may be obtained in all the cities we be- 
lieve. 
of R. H. Allen & Co., 189 Water-st., New York, 
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Agricultural Schools, 


NS 

[This subject is one attracting the serious at- 
tention of many good men in our country, and 
the following article is from a valued correspon- 
dent. In one particular, at least, he is surely 
wrong, namely, in supposing that several hours 
of work will interfere with the most efficient 
study. We will state as one incontrovertible 
proof, that at the Michigan Agricultural College 
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the boys all work three hours a day, and those 
who are reported by the farmer as the best in 
the field, are uniformly the best scholars.—Eb. ] 

It is a noteworthy fact, that agricultural col- 
leges and schools, as thus far organized and 
conducted in this country, have, with a single 
exception perhaps, proved practical failures. 
Students in law schools become lawyers, medi- 
cal students become physicians, and so on, but 
the students in our agricultural schools do not 
distinguish themselves as farmers, and time 


enough has passed for them to have done so if 


they would. How is this to be accounted for? 
We may not be able fully to explain if, but 
may point out some of the defects in the plans 


-of the institutions thus far established. 


It is a mistake to make an agricultural school 
a school also for general education. 
mon schools and academies teach the rudiments 
of geography, grammar, arithmetic, ete. ; why 
burden an agricultural school with these ele- 
mentary and common branches? They cannot 
teach them any better or more economically 
than it is now already done elsewhere, and it 
only wastes time and clogs the working of the 
professional school to bring them into their 
courses of study. It not only takes up the time 
which should be devoted to studies strictly pro- 


| fessional, but it lowers the standard of attain- 


ment. It tends to make a young man’s educa- 
tion superficial, and hurries him into practical 
life at too early an age. The growing tendency 
in our country to shorten the period devoted to 
education, is lurtful, and should be resisted. 
As the country grows older, the tendency should 
be in the other direction. 

Again, it is a mistake to connect the study of 
agriculture with a regular classical college, and 
make it a part of a course of general and clas- 
sical education. This would tend to divert the 
mind too much from the regular studies. Ifa 
young man who intends to be a doctor, should 
have the science of medicine taught him in the 
midst of his college course, he would be very 
apt to neglect the other studies and give his 
chief thoughts to medicine. It might, in some 
cases, be wise to have an agricultural school in 
the same town with the classical college, but 
they should be separate institutions. In this 
respect, they should be organized just as our 
existing schools of medicine, law, theology, and 
practical science are—separate and independent. 

It is a mistake, also, to make an agricultura! 
school a manual labor school. The studént in 
any and every department of knowledge should 
have daily exercise in the open air, for the pre- 


The drawings were made from the tools : 
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servation of his health. But his exercise should 
partake of the nature of recreation, not labor. 
No man can well carry on two kinds of work 


at once: it may be either brain-work or muscle- | 


work, but not both in the sameday. If he toils 
with hands the largest part of each day, his 
reading, during his hours of rest, should not be 
of the nature of study. If he toils with his 
head the largest part of every day, he should, 
for the remainder, seek some kind of diversion, 
amusement, not additional Jabor of any sort. 
For all kinds of labor exhaust vitality. ‘ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

An agricultural school should differ from oth- 
er institutions, in that it should be established 
on a farm. This farm should, if practicable, 
present a great variety of soils, also upland, 
lowland, woodland. It should have all need- 
ful buildings for stock, hay and grain, a well 
furnished chemical laboratory, the departments 
of Natural Philosophy, Natural History, ete., 
well provided with apparatus, and collections, 
a well stocked library, a gymnasium, ete. The 
farm, and its buildings and implements, and all 
other needful apparatus, should not be for the 
student to work upon and with, to any great 
extent, but rather to afford him ample means 
for study. Ife should work enough to learn 
how to handle tools and implements, and to 
know how to perform all kinds of farm-labor. 

The school should have twocourses of study: 
the one for a year and-a-half or two years, and 
another for three years. The first should be 
designed for those who are unable or disinclined 
to prosecute any but the elements of agricultur- 
nl science; the second for those who wish to 
become thoroughly educated. The conditions 
of membership should involve only a thorough 
common school education. The course of study 
should embrace such branches as Botany, Veg- 
etable Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Mechan- 
ies, Vegetable and Animal Physiology, Miner- 
alogy and Geology, Surveying, Farriery, Prin- 
ciples of Stock Breeding, Culture of Fruits, 
Draining, Elementary Law, ete., but which 
should be taught in recitation, by lectures, and 
text books, and illustrated by experiments in the 
Inboratory and on the farm. 

This course of siudy, the long or short, should 
be considered as only preparatory to study in 
the great school of experience. Actual farm- 
ing on one’s own land will illustrate and con- 
firm what has been taught in an elementary 
way in the agricultural school. 
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A Word for Mules. 


—_ 

We are glad to see that the use of mules for 
all kinds of hard, rough work, is steadily gain- 
ing ground. These animals are not beautiful 
or musical, but they are useful and economical. 
Phey are fit for work younger than the horse, 
since they are put to service at three years old, 
though they do not reach their maturity until 
seven years of age. Their temper, health, and 
usefulness, depend very much on the manner of 
breaking them. The so-called stubbornness and 
obstinacy of this animal arises chiefly from the 
abuse he is wont to receive when young. He 
seldom if ever bites or kicks those who treat 
him kindly, But the fact is, that the club and 
whip and whip-handle and boot-toe are applied 
to him without mercy ; and yet he is expected 
to be always as patient and gentle as a cow! 

The mule will do more work, and require less 
grain than a horse; he is less liable to disease, 
and recovers from sickness and injury quicker 
than a horse. He works better when old, and 


holds out longer. He seldom takes fright, or 
runs away. He does not like overurging when 
drawing heavy loads, and he should never be 
driven very fast. In making up spans (those of 
15 to 1542 hands high make most servicable 
/ teams), those of similar dispositions should be 

chosen and put together, so that they will work 
| together pleasantly and with a will. The mule 
seems made for work—he thrives under it, and 
is better in spirits and temper than when idle. 
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Experiments in Raising Potatoes. 
i 

* Delaware” makes the following communi- 
cation. “Last spring I tried an experiment in 
raising potatoes from whole tubers, halves, and 
single eyes, planting three rows of “ White 
Sprouts,” one with each, and marked a section 
of thirty feet in each row, near the middle, for 
testing. I planted 5 lbs. of whole potatoes, 12 
inches apart—yield 18 Ibs. In the next row, 5 
Ibs. of halves, six inches apart—yielded 20 Ibs., 
while 1 1b. 12 02. of single eye pieces produced 
10 Ibs. There was no discoverable difference 


the size. 
shade the largest. This makes it appear that in 
economy of seed, the advantage is largely in 
favor of single eyes; for in the same proportion, 
the whole and half potatoes should each have 
yielded 28.57 Ibs., instead of 18 and 20 Ibs. 
respectively. Having reference to the ground 
occupied, the result is in favor of the halves 
first, and the whole potatoes second. The halves 
yielded double, and the whole ones _ nearly 
double what the single eyes yielded on the 
same surface of ground. Observe that, although 
the quantity of seed and the ground planted 
with whole and with half potatoes were the 
same, yet the distance apart was double in the 
first mentioned.” 
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Milk for N. Y. City—Striking Figures. 


This City is supplied with milk brought in 
over cight or nine railroads, and by wagons from 
many points in the immediate vicinity. The 
largest supplies come over three railroads, which 
during the ten months ending Noy. 1st, deliy- 
ered the following supplies: Erie Railroad, 
17,228,985 quarts; Harlem Railroad, 15,406,605 
quarts; Hudson River Railroad, 13,007,810 
quarts: Total, 45,643,400 Quarts !—cqual 
to 150,143 quarts per day, Sundays included. If 
we add as much more for milk from all other 
sources, condensed milk, ete., which is far too 
great an estimate, the supply would amount to 
300,000 quarts per day. But this quantity is di- 
vided among the permanent and transient resi- 
dents of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Newark, and a dozen suburban cities and towns, 
as Hoboken, Hudson City, ete.—amounting in 
all to little if any short of two millions of people. 
The consumption therefore is less than one third 
of a pint per day to each person. It is evident 
therefore, that there is still opportunity to large- 
ly increase the supply of milk without over- 
stocking the market, even if there were to be no 
increase in population....Taking the average 
retail price at 10c. per quart, the citizens paid 
for the milk brought on over the three princi- 
pal railroads, over 44 million dollars, of which 
the producers received about $2,300,000, the 
Railroads $800,000 for freight, and the whole- 
sale and retail dealers $1,400,000. These are 
general estimates, based upon the facts as near- 
ly as they can be ascertained... .This 45,643,400 
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in the quality of the potatoes, and very little in 
: : : | 
Those of the whole tubers were a | 





quarts of milk (brought over the three Railroads) 
would fill one million one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand ten-gallon cans!......Reckoning 
this milk at only wine measure, it would cover 
do acres one foot deep, or it would fill a tank 
covering an acre thirty-five feet deep! The 
reader can readily extend the figures to the num- 
ber of cows, the number of milk-men or milk- 
maids required, the feed consumed, ete., ete. 
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Middle Tennessee. 
ea 

A correspondent, Mr. M. F. Averseiz, who 
refers to Dr. Hart, of Tullahoma, as willing to 
give particular information about this compar- 
atively new part of the country, sends us the 
following letter. The land is broad, and many 
desirable locations. are offered to enterprising 
settlers. Here is a plea for Tennessee: 

“This beautiful country, especially the high 
table-lands in the Counties of Coffee, Warren, 
Grundy, and Marion, have many advantages, and 
are well worthy the attention of every one seek- 
ing anew home. The delightful climate, pro- 
verbially healthy, is very mild. The spring al- 
lows early plowing, sowing and planting. After 
April 1st, there is little or no danger from frost. 
In summer it is never too hot for out-door work, 
and the nights are always refreshing and cool, 
to such a degree that sleeping without cover is 
uncomfortable. The autumn is very pleasant, 
and the winter never severe; snow seldom lies 
longer than 3 or 4 days at a time, and ice rarely 
forms thicker than 8 or 4 inches. The land, a 
good deal of which, about 60 years ago, was a 
prairie, is now covered with White, Black, 
Spanish and Post Oak and Chestnuts, and near 
the streams Yellow Poplar, Black Walnut and 
Ash, having only little undergrowth, is easily 
cleared, and after this, on account of being level 
or slightly rolling, admits the use of all improved 
agricultural implements. The soil, although 
not so rich as the river bottoms, is a happy mix- 
ture of loam and sand, with a good subsoil, very 
easily worked, capable of holding a good deal 
of moisture, not liable to cake very susceptible, 
of lasting improvement by deep plowing, sub- 
soiling, manuring, and a systematic natural ro- 
tation of crops. It is well adapted to the growth 
of all kinds of vegetables and grain. Wheat, 
rye, barley, oats and spring grains are sown in 
February. Corn, grass, clover, tobacco, flax, 
sorghum, yield enormously. Fruit of all kinds 
seldom fails; peaches grow large, and the trees 
last 40 years. Apples grow quite thriftily and 
bear well almost every year, also Cherries, Pears 
and Apricots. The Grape, though not yet grown 
extensively, is cultivated with success on the 
level land, and at a small cost, as thus the great- 
est part of deepening, loosening and cleaning 
the soil can be done by horse-power. Although 
not proper cotton land, yet this crop can be 
grown and pay well at present prices. 

All circumstances combine to extend the farm- 
er’s work over the whole year, and as plowing 
can be done every month in the year, one man 
can put in and tend about twice as many acres 
of crops as at the North and West. The rais- 
ing of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry, 
is very easy,and pays well; wild grasses abound ; 
in the woods, a good mast of acorns falls almost 
every year, and only four months of winter feed- 
ing is needed—for sheep, only when snow covers 
the ground. Large springs of the best, purest, 
and healthiest water, abound in this region, and 
good water-power on different streams, The 
most remarkable of these water-powers is at 
Manchester, the county seat of Coffee County, 
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a neat village before the war, beautifully situ- 
ated on the McMinnville Railroad, destined by 
nature to become a manufacturing city of great 
importance. Here the Duck River, a crystal 
clear stream, of considerable size, falls 150 feet 
in one mile, creating an immense propelling 
power. - Such valuable advantages can not fail 
to attract the attention of capitalists eager for a 
well paying investment, as with water-power, 
all kinds of manufactured articles may be made 
with less expense than were steam power 
employed. Before the war, a Paper-Mill, Cot- 
ton Factory, Distillery, and Saw and Grist-mill 
were here erected, but the most of them were 
hadly damaged during the war, when General 
sragg made here 3,000 Ibs. of powder per day. 

The facilities for transportation to good mar- 
kets are ample; good roads intersect the coun- 
try everywhere. From Tullahoma, a Depot on 
the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, a 
Branch Road leads to McMinnville, which will 
soon be in running order again, and probably 
>xtended to Cincinnati; from Decherd, another 
Depot on the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
road, a Railway leads to the inexhaustible Coal 
Mines at Tracy City, where a coal-vein of five 
feet is worked, and lately a bed of Iron Ore has 
heen found, and a Foundry is to be erected. 
The war has devasted this country badly, and 
deprived the inhabitants, a very clever, polite, 
affable, sociable, and hospitable people, of almost 
every thing but their land; they are very glad 
that theyare back agaiu in the Union, and very 
desirous that Northern men of enterprise should 
come and help to obliterate the ravages of the 
war, and to develop the resources of the coun- 
try. Money is very scarce here, and thus most 
every land owner is willing to sell a part of his 
generally large estates at a reasonable price un- 
der favorable conditions. Wild lands are offered 
at from one to six dollars per acre, and partly 
improved farms at five to fifteen dollars per acre. 
At present, labor is cheap, white men work for 
$1 to $1.25 per day and board themselves, or for 
0 to 75 cents and board; colored men can be 
hired for $100 to $125 per year and board, col- 
ored women from 50 to 75 dollars. 

Although agriculture is here yet in its infancy, 
no improved implements to be found, as much 
as 25 bushels wheat per acre have been raised, 
and Cotton brings $100 per acre. An apple 
orchard containing 60 acres, last year yielded 
3,000 gallons of cider Brandy, and another 
orchard of 100 acres yielded to the owner, a 
year ago, $15,000.” 
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Apple Pomace. 
ane 

Hundreds of tons of what, every farmer 
knows, would be good food, or at least good 
manure, if it could be used, go annually to waste, 
hecause nobody knows what to do with it. If 
spread as manure, it poisons the grass or crops, 
and it is hard to knock it to pieces. So it lies 
in heaps and rots slowly, and after a while, is 
used as chip manure would be. 

Apple porf&ce may be worked over again, 
and fair vinegar made from it, but still the pom- 
ace or spent cider-cheese is left. It is remarka- 
ble that farmers never think of adding this in- 
gredient to the messes they cook up for their 
hogs. The sour juice is nearly all pressed out, 
there is starch, pectin, gum, sugar, and much 
albuminous matter, besides the seeds, left—and 
it will require not more than 20 minutes boiling 
to cook it thoroughly. It would probably be 
palatable simply boiled, but the addition of po- 
tatoes, or any roots, with corn meal or oil meal, 





would surely make it so. We regret that we 
are not situated soas to try the experiment 
carefully and report results, and hope very much 
that some of our readers will try it. We have 
no data to determine the average value of what 
is left of the apples, but have no doubt it is 
greater than that of turnips or even beets. So 
far as we see, it needs only to be cooked to 
become tender and palatable. We commend 
the subject to “Tuckahoe,” who writes inquir- 
ing what to do with the article. 
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The Treatment of Tree Seeds. 
---e—— 

Our people are at last waking up to the im- 
portance of trees, whether for fuel, timber, or 
shelter; indeed, so many haye been the in- 
quiries in regard to the subject, that we have 
offered a large premium (Oct. No.) to bring 
out the greatest amount of experience relating 
to it. The subject is already beginning to have 
a literature, as we last month noticed the 
“Forest Tree Culturist” of Mr. Fuller. Upon 
looking over our correspondence we find a great 
many queries as to the proper method of treat- 
ing particular tree seeds, and we can best answer 
these queries in a lump. These seeds may be 
divided into two classes, one including those 
that must be sown as soon as ripe, and the other 
those that with proper care may be kept until 
the following spring. Of those that are to be 
sown as soon as ripe, the Elm and the Red and 
White (or Silver) Maples ripen their seed in the 
spring. As we haveshown in a former number, 
the failure with these seeds is duc to want of 
knowledge of the fact that they ripen in June, 
and that they must be sown at that time. If 
kept until the following spring, these seeds lose 
their vitality and fail, but if sown as soon as 
mature, they make strong young plants the first 
year. Other seeds needing immediate sowing 
ripen in autumn, and these are to be treated as 
nearly as possible as nature treatsthem. If, late 
in autumn, we look beneath the fallen leaves of 
an oak tree, a plenty of acorns will be found 
from which the radicle has protruded, showing 
that germination has already commenced. This 
will give the hint as to the proper treatment of 
acorns, Which are to be planted shallow and the 
bed protected with a good covering of leaves, or 
other mulch. Chestnuts, Horse Chestnuts and 
Buckeyes, Tulip Tree, Hickories and Walnuts 
are treated in the same way. Hickories and 
Walnuts are said to do well if kept mixed with 
earth in a cool cellar during winter, and we 
have succeeded perfectly well with Horse Chest- 
nuts put in a box of earth and exposed to the 
weather all winter. 

Seeds that are kept over winter should be 
preserved at a low and even temperature, and 
of course be quite dry before they are put away, 
to prevent mould. The following are among 
the commonly planted seeds that are usually to 
be had of seed dealers: Toney Locust, Osage 
Orange, the Ashes, Larch, Deciduous Cypress, 
Maples (except Red and White), Spruces, Pines 
and other evergreens. Honey Locust, if fresh, 
will grow without preparation, but if old, it 
should be scalded. Osage Orange must be 
sprouted; the others merely need to be sown in 
alight rich soil. Evergreens are very tender 
when young, and are apt to be sun-scorched. 
These are best sown in beds where they can be 
shaded by a lattice work screen made of laths. 

Young trees, like other young plants, require 
care, and no one need sow the seeds with the 
expectation that they will take care of them- 
selves. Weeding, cultivation, and thinning must 





be duly attended to, and if the little trees are 
likely to suffer from drouth, the ground should 
be covered with a good mulch of saw-dust. If 
they are left in the seed-bed over the first win- 
ter, they will need to be covered with leaves. 
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American Wines. 
ee 

Those who have only seen the sugared liquids 
often presented as wines, can have no idea of 
the wine producing capabilities of our native 
grapes; and very few are aware of the large 
amount of capital already invested in wine 
making, or of the excellent quality of the 
wines produced at first class establishments. 
At Hammondsport, N. Y., the Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, the oldest in that vicinity, has 
already established a reputation for its Still and 
Sparkling Catawba, and other wines, and it pro- 
poses to compete, in the way of sparkling wines, 
with the products of the French vineyards, at 
the Paris Exposition. The Urbana Wine Co., 
at the same place, though not yet fully in opera- 
tion, has the capital and means to carry on the 
business on an extensive scale. At the exhibi- 
tion of the Lake Shore Grape Grower's As- 
sociation, we saw about a hundred samples 
wine, some of them from well known makers, 
and others from‘ those of less reputation, 
The character of these wines was of a high 
average, and some samples remarkably fine. 
Aside from the well-known Catawba and Dela- 
ware, the first prizes for which were taken by 
W. P. Anderson & Co., Cincinnati, there were 
some kinds not ofien seen, A specimen of 
Clinton showed that the wine making capabili- 
ties of this grape have been overlooked. | This, 
and acreditable sample of Concord, were shown 
by the Lake Shore Wine Co., Brocton, N. Y., 
and took a well deserved premium. Norton’s 
Virginia, of which but little is known at the 
East, gives a dark red wine, of a peculiar flavor 
that is usually unpleasant to those who are un- 
accustomed to it, but it is highly esteemed 
by many. W. P. Anderson & Co. took the 
premium in this class) The wine which 
deservedly attracted the most attention, both 
on account of its rarity and fine quality, 
was that from Ives’ Seedling, exhibited by J. 
M. M’Cullough, Cincinnati. It is a red wine, 
somewhat like Burgundy, and gives promise 
that we shall not long depend on foreign coun- 
tries for a supply of wines of this character. 
Many other noteworthy samples were exhibited 
which we should be glad to speak of, if we 
had space. In the discussions of the conven- 
tion, very strong grounds were taken against 
the addition of anything—even grape sugar— 
to grape juice in order to make wine. It is 
probable that the many plantations of Iona will 
in the coming season be in bearing, and this 
variety be sufficiently abundant to allow it to 
be made into wine in a quantity large enough 
to give it a fair trial. From a sample made in 
a small way, as wellas tests, we have seen of the 
must, something remarkable may be looked for. 
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VARIEGATED EVERGREENS arc becoming quite 
numerous; among the recent ones are a silver 
leaved variety of Cupressus Lawsoniana ; said 
to be very fine, and a varicty of Sequoia gigantea 
(Wellingtonia of the English), with yellow 
markings upon the leaves, The Golden Yew, 
a marked variety of the European Yew, is re- 
presented in this country by some fine speci- 
mens. In the spring nothing is more beautiful 


in the way of “ foliage plants,” than this shrub, 
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THE BULL 


Who has not stood at the door of a bull stable 
and looked in upon his Lordship, lazy and warm 
in his bed of straw, as we are supposed to see 
Monsieur Taureau here? The soft flank, the 
gnarly massive neck, the wrinkled, curly, hair- 
padded forehead, the stout, short horns, are all 
so natural and familiar that one almost expects 
him to sway himself up, and then hollow his 
back, and stretch, and snuff. In standing near 
or handling a bull we have always the same 
feeling we have in standing near a locomotive 
engine, or a steam boiler—that it is safe now, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


but a little indiscretion on our part might pro- | 


duce an explosion at any moment. There isa 
wonderful amount of power slumbering in both. 
The bull may be never so sleepy and quiet, it is 
not safe to give hima chance to show himself 
wide-awake and able to use his power. To this 
end, while still a calf, or just growing out of 
calf-ship, the bull should have a ring put in his 
nose, and be always led by it with a leading pole. 

Notwithstanding the familiar look of the bull 
here pictured, it is not rash to say that his like 
was never scen in America. He is obviously of 
none of the British breeds: every point is con- 
tinental. Of the Continental breeds we have in 
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this country, those which came from the north 
of France left their descendants chiefly in Cana- 
da. These somewhat resemble the cattle of the 
Channel Islands, (Alderneys, etc.,) and are usu- 
ally marked by the mealy muzzle, which this 
one has not. We have also the Dutch cattle, 
those of modern importation, having much bet- 
ter beef points than are here shown, and the 
descendants of the cows brought over by the 
early Dutch settlers, in which the black and 
white spots are sharply defined, and which, in- 
deed, have something of this look, but are 
not so coarse as this fellow, handsome and pic- 
turesque though he is. With the Spanish cattle 
of the South, he bears no affiliation. We must 
look rather to the common stock of the Swiss 
border for the model which the artist had in 
mind, or before his eye, rather, for this is no 
fancy piece. We remember well to have seen 
animals very like him at the cattle shows, and 
in the farm-yards, and pastures of that French- 
German-Swiss region of the upper Rhine. The 
monstrous coarseness of the root of the tail, 
accompanying rather large head and great 
flabby dewlaps, is a marked feature of some of 
the large Swiss breeds. Their tails often stand 









up several inches above the line of their backs. 
They are round buttocked too, and narrow 
above the hock. We present the picture, how- 
ever, primarily as a beautiful and interesting 
work of art, and not as a model for the breeder. 


o ee 


The Imperial Dahlia,—(Dahlia imperialis,) 
Sees 

All the double Dahlias of our gardens, whether 
of the tall growing or dwarf sorts, though they 
number their varieties by hundreds, all belong 
to one species, Dahlia variabilis, This species 
is rightly called eurtable, as it has run into all 
the sports of color that we can c@eceive any 
one plant capable of. Besides this, there are 
some half-dozen’ other species cultivated in 
European collections, but as none of these seem 
disposed to make double flowers, they have not 
obtained popularity. We have been much in- 
terested in one of these rare species, cultivated 
this year by Mr. Henderson, the Dahlia im. 
perialis, This, like the common one, is a native 
of Mexico, but has quite a different aspect from 
that. It is a very stately looking plant, with 
palish leaves that are more divided than those 
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of the ordinary plant. 


dance of flowers, which, though single, are very 


beautiful. A small yel- 
low disk is surrounded 
by a single row of rays, 
four inches long, which 
together form a sort of 
bell, and look much 
more like a lily than 
they do like a head of 
composite flowers. This 
lily-like appearance is 
hightened by these rays 
being pure white, except 
just at the base, where 
they are touched with a 
rich crimson. The en- 
graving is about half 
size, and though it gives 
the general form of leaf 
and flower, it fails to 
convey the color, upon 
which the effect somuch 
depends. In France, 
this is valued to plant 
out in the open ground 
of their winter gardens, 
where it attains an enor- 
mous size. As it re- 
quires a long season, it 
will be necessary to 
start it early and geta 
good growth before put- 
ting in the open ground. 





The Cabbage in its 
Varieties. 


In preparing the en- 
gravings for the work 
upon gardening, noticed 
in another article, we 
were particularly struck 
with the wonderful va- 
riety presented by the 
cabbage plant, Brassica 
oleracea. Perhaps no 
cultivated plant presents 
us with such a wide 
range of varieties, and 
certainly no one of our 
garden vegetables af- 





It produces an abun- | etable food from some form of this useful plant. | formed into a more or less compact head. 
The origiual, or wild plant of the cabbage, is | These are the richest of all cabbages, and so 

AVA distinct in appearance 
AW and flavor from the 





smoother and harder 
forms, that in the Eng- 
lish gardens they are 
not called cabbages, but 
Savoys. For family use, 
though they do not grow 
so large as other cab- 
bages, they are late and 
stand severe frosts. We 
then come to the cab- 
bage proper, including 
arly and late sorts, 
which present us with 
a great variety, from the 
loose Early York, to the 
enormous and compact- 
ly folded Drumheads 
(fig. 3).. In the Cauli- 
flower: and Broccoli, 
which are very much 
alike, the leaves do not 
fold, but surround a 
center, Which is a mass 
of fleshy flower stems 
and undeveloped flower 
buds, all so closely 
crowded together that 
their parts are not dis- 
tinguishable (fig.4). This 
when cooked is of al- 
most melting tender- 
ness, and may be con- 
sidered thus far the 
crowning achievement 
of the remarkable Bras- 
sica, in the way of va- 
vieties. A curious vari- 
ety is presented in the 
Brussels Sprouts, (fig. 5,) 
n vegetable not so much 
grown as it would. be, 
were it known that it 
is easily raised in any 
garden sojl, and that it 
isa most excellent vege- 
table. In this the stem 
grows tall, and instead 
of producing a head at 





IMPERIAL DAHLIA.—( Dahlia imperialis. ) 


fords so many useful forms. In one or another | found on the coast of England, France, ete., and | the top, it forms a great number of small heads, 
shape it, as Beecher says of the apple, “belts the | would hardly be recognized by those who have | about the size of walnuts, along the stem. Still 





Fig. 1.—BORECGOLE OR KALE. 


year,” for with a properly managed garden afam- | the Savoy Cabbages (fig. 2) we have the leaves | it becomes stringy, is esteemed by many. Then 
ily need be no time iu the year without fresh veg- | broader, still much curled and wrinkled, but | again we have an always acceptable vegetahle 


only known the garden forms. | another variation is presented by the Kohlrabi, 
Its great tendency to change | (fig. 6,) in which the leaf is rejected, but the 
is shown in the first genera- 
tion, as seeds of the wild plant 
will, if sown in rich soil, give 
plants varying much in their 
foliage and other peculiarities. 

The nearest to the wild state 
of the plant is the Borecole, 
or Kale, (fig. 1,) which never 
makes a head, but only a 
cluster of loose leaves, in dif- 
ferent sorts beautifully cut and 
curled, and often presenting 
finecolors. This is a very use- 
ful, but much neglected varie- 
ty. Itis quite hardy, and where 
the thermometer does not go 
much below zero, it will stand 
out without any protection. 
After a freezing it is very | stem, which swells out like a turnip, is the eat- 
tender and well flavored. In | able portion. This, if taken early and before 
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Fie. 3.—DRUMHEAD CABBAGE. 


, 


in the form of “ cabbage sprouts ” or greens, ob- 
tained by setting out cabbage stumps in spring. 

These are all the forms of the plant grown 
with us, but there are others more orless known. 
As illustrations of the manner in which a single 
plant may vary in cultivation, and be thus 
adapted to different seasons and uses, they are 
interesting and curious, but we had another ob- 
ject in view in presenting them; they include 
plants little 
known beyond 
a certain few, 
® that should be 
y known and 
f crown by all. 
P (In the majority 
of farmers’ gar- 
dens, the late 
cabbage is the 
only one that 
finds a place. 
Here are six 
distinct sorts, 
each differing 
in flavor, and 
in season, all of 
which might, 
with no more 
care than is required for the common cabbage, 
be grown and thus add largely to the variety 
upon the table. Our city markets are supplied 
with cabbages in June, from plants that have 





Fig. 4.—CAULIFLOWER. 








been wintered 
over. The 
seed is sown 
in September, 
and the young 
plants are set 
in cold frames 
where they @ 
pass the win- 
ter, and are 
transferred to 
the open 
ground in ear- 
ly spring. The 
cabbage is 
quite hardy, 
and more 
plants are lost 
by keeping 
the frames 
too closely 
zovered, and 
thus weaken- 
ing them, than 
there are by 
actual freez- 
ing. Any one with a few sashes at command, 
can put together a rough frame of boards of 






Fig. 5. BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 





the proper size for thesashes; he should set the 


young plants rather closely, down to their 


' leaves, and have them well established before 


coll weather comes on. He can afterwards, by 
a little attention 
to airing, carry 
plants through 
the winter with- 
out any difficulty. 
Kohl-rabi does 
not transplant as 
readily as do the 
other varieties, 
and the safest way 
with this is, to 
sow it in drills 
where it is to 
stand, and after- 
wards thin to the 
required distance. 
We have not room to treat at length of their 
cultivation now, but in our notes for the 
month these things are always noticed. 





Fig. 6.—KOHLRABI. 
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Sports, as Affecting Fruits. 


That plants will sport — that is, deviate from 
their ordinary ways, and produce leaves and 
flowers different in form and color from the or- 
dinary—is a well known horticultural fact. It 
is also well known, that many of our varieties 
have been obtained by perpetuating these sports 
by cuttings, grafts, ete. Some of our variegated 
leaved Geraniums or Pelargoniums, and other 
plants with marked foliage, have been obtained 
in this way, and some of our fine Roses are 
sports from other varieties. That the quality 
of fruit may be affected by sporting is not so 
well established; yet some cases have come to 
our notice that look as if this were the case, 
and which we wish to put on record, with a view 
of calling out other and similar facts. At our 
grape exhibition, in 1863,a dish of Isabellas 
was presented, the berries in which were of a 
size so great that the judges decided that such 
fruit could only be produced by ringing the 
vines, and excluded the dish from competition. 
Since then the exhibitor has assured us that no 
ringing was practised, but that one part 
of the vine always bore just such fruit, 
while the other portion produced that 
of only ordinary size. Recently, Mr. 

Albert Granger,of Washington Heights, 
N. Y., brought us some bunches of 
grapes, for an opinion, which we gave 


| to the effect that the fruit was an in- | 
| different Isabella. The account that he 


gave of the fruit was so remarkable, 
that we requested him to make his state- 
ment in writing, which is as follows: 
“Tn the spring of 1860, I procured 9 
Catawba vines from Dr. Underhill, Cro- 
ton Point. I set them all, they lived \ 
and thrived, and, in 1862-63, fruited, \ 
bearing Catawba grapes. In Nov., 1863, 
the trellis on which they grew was 
partially destroyed by fire (catching 
from a burning barn,) and one of the 
vines was burnt down to within one 
foot of the ground. I left the stump 
standing. In the spring of 1864 several buds 
appeared just above the ground; I let them 
all grow, and in the summer broke off all but two 
thrifty canes that sprung from opposite sides of 
the stump. These two canes grew well that 
year, and in 1865 the vine again bore Catawba 
grapes. This year it has borne very prolifically, 
and, as it had the best exposure of any of my 
vines, the fruit commenced changing two weeks 
earlier than on any other vine on the same trel- 











lis. The beautiful tints of the berries—-the semi- 
transparency so to speak—was matter of re. 
mark; but to my surprise the fruit soon lost 
that character of color, and changed to the 
color of an Isabella. When ripe, they were 
found not to possess a single characteristic of a 
Catawba, but are pronounced by all persons 
who have partaken of the fruit to be Isabella 
grapes, and so they appear and taste to me. 
There can be no question about the history of 
the vine, and the fact that it bore, in 1862-3-5 
Catawba grapes ; to this I would affirm.” 
From a long conversation with the writer 
of the above, we cannot see where he could 
have made any error in his observations, and 
that, as far as evidence can be relied on to estab- 
lish an occurrence, the above must be accept- 
ed. Before this article was in type, we found in 
a foreign journal an observation bearing on this 
point by M. Carriere, the well-known horticul- 
turist, of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. “A 
Black Hamburgh was cut down, when it pro- 
duced three suckers, one of which was layered, 
and after a time produced much smaller berries, 
ripening at least a fortnight sooner than the 
others. This phenomenon occurs every year. 
Of the remaining two.suckers from the same 
stock, one gives every year fine grapes, while 
the other, although it sets abundance of fruit, 
only ripens a few, and these of inferior quality.” 
These facts appear to us to show that in 
some cases, vines at least do sport to an extent 
that essentially modifies the quality of the fruit, 
and that this helps us to understand how there 
may be so many vines with fruit, differing much 
in quality, all called Isabella. The subject is 
an interesting one, and one that has a practical 
bearing. It should induce propagators, at least 
those who grow vines, to be careful as to the 
sourees whence they obtain the wood, from 
which they propagate stock for sale. 
_-— > <r OD ee 


Western Apples—Grimes’ Golden Pippin. 


The number of new, or rather unpublished 
apples that turn up every year, is something 


GRIMES’ GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


alarming to one who tries to keep the run of 
such matters. The Western States give us an- 
nually a batch of new sorts, that are slow in 
making their way eastward; indeed, there are 
so many peculiarly western varieties, that a 
large orchard might be stocked with a good as- 
sortment of choice kinds, not one of which a New 
England orchardist ever saw, if he ever heard 
of them. Of good apples, we have a sufficient 
number of varieties, and probably some of these 
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will never be excelled as far as quality is con- 
cerned, and could we only get the fruit of those, 
there would be but little temptation to look after 


others. 
may bother the pomologist, one good 
results from it; it allows more attention 
to be paid to the character of the tree, 
than if the lists were limited. A new 
variety, the tree of which is hardy when 
young, comes into bearing early, and 
hears regularly, must supplant an old 
sort, no matter if the fruit isa little bet- 
ter, provided the tree lacks these desir- 
able qualities. This is just what our 
Western friends are doing, with their 
abundance of material—studying the qual- 
ities of the trees as to hardiness and health- 
fulness, as well as those of their fruit. 

Doct. J. A. Warder, of Ohio, in mak- 
ing up some notes on new apples for the 
Horticultural Annual for 1867, refers to 
the Grimes’ Golden Pippin as one of the 
varieties that are remarkable for the 
characters of the tree as well as those of 
the fruit. Specimens did not reach us 
in time to illustrate this, with the others, 
for the Annual, but we have since re- 
ceived specimens from 8. B. Marshall, 
Massillon, O., which enable us to give an 
outline of the fruit, to which we append 
an account abridged from the more ex- 
tended one furnished by Doct. Warder. 

The original tree stands in Brooks Co., 
West Virginia, not far from the Ohio 
River; it was known ‘to the boatmen in 
1804, and is still in vigorous fruiting, having 


borne about twelve barrels the past season, all | 


perfect and smooth. Orchard trees of this va- 





flavor, however, it more nearly resembles that | marks upon thinking how many really good 


charming amateur fruit, the Newark Pippin, 


| which is unfortunately little known in the 


However this accumulation of varieties | 


riety in Smithfield Co., O., have not failed to | 


produce a crop for the past eighteen years. 
Mr. Marshall, who sent us the specimens, writes 
that it the hardiest tree in his nursery ; that the 


branches neither split nor break, and that itis | 


a regular and uniform bearer, being never af- 
fected by the severest winters. We ap- 
pend a description and note by Doct. 
Warder, with the remark that, while our 
Western friends are responsible for the 
Statements about the tree, we are able to 
corroborate all they have said about the 
superior quality and richness of the fruit : 

“Tree, hardy, vigorous, healthy, pro- 
ductive; branches, strong, spreading, 
shoots stout, dark; foliage, healthy, dark 
green ; fruit, medium, globular, cylindric- 
al, regularly or slightly angular; surface, 
smooth, yellow, bronzy or slighted rus- 
seted; dots, numerous, minute, yellow; 
basin, abrupt, deep, folded; eye, large, 
generally open; cavity, wide, regular, 
green; stem, long, slendey, curved ; core, 
small, closed, meeting the eye; sceds, 
numerous, angular, brown; flesh, yellow, 
breaking, very fine-grained, quite juicy; 
flavor, sub-acid, aromatic, rich. Use, table, 
its size being very convenient, and kitchen. 
Season, December or March. Quality, best. 

“This delicious winter keeping apple 
should be extensively disseminated by 
nurserymen, who will find nothing to 
complain of in its habit in the nursery, 
while the planter will be gratified by a 
noble and productive tree, that comes 
early into bearing, and annually furnishes 
him choice fruit that rivals the Newtown Pip- 
pin in its good qualities. Indeed this variety 
may well be recommended as a substitute for 
that old favorite in regions where that does not 
succeed, In its peculiarities of richness and 


| 


markets, though it is quite an old variety.” 


Fig. 1.—BEURRE GRIS D'HIVER, 
A Couple of Old, but Little Known, Pears. 
~-+.— 
A good pear is a good thing; but what is a 
good pear? The select lists of the amateur 


pomologist are not the lists of the fruit dealer, | 


and nurseryman. We have a democratic way 
in our pomology as well as in our politics, and 
vote for or against things without regard to 


presidents or precedents, Pomologists say that | 


Fig. 2.—JOSEPHINE DE MALINES. 


the Bartlett is a third rate, or, at best, a second 
rate pear; the people say that the Bartlett is the 


| pear for their money, and the nurseryman is 


obliged to grow the trees, and the orchadist pro- 
duce the fruit. We were led to the above re- 





| very productive. 
| sprinkled with russet. 





pears there were, in comparison with those that 
found their way to the markets. One reason 
perhaps is, that we have been too hasty in our 
judgments, and have condemned many 
worthy varieties before they had time 
to show what they could do. At ali 
events there are many old sorts that have 
been overshadowed by newer comers, 
which have been quietly gaining strengtli 
year by year, and though they do not 
find a place in the “ select lists ” of fruits, 
are well known, to those who have been 
patient with them, to be of the great- 
est excellence. Among the late varieties 
that are likely to be held higher in popu- 
lar favor than they have yet been, are the 
two of which we present figures. 
BevrreE Gris D’ntver.—This is a 
French pear, and is given in some of 
their works as Beurré de Lugon; first 
known in 1839. The tree is a very vigor- 
ous grower and does much better on pear 
than it does upon quince roots, The 
/ size and shape are sufficiently well given 
in the engraving. The skin russet, with 
sometimes a ruddy cheek inthe sun, The 
flesh is melting, juicy and vinous. Quali- 
ty, best. An early winter pear that 
keeps through December. Mr. Barty 
informs us that it brings the highest price. 
JOSEPHINE DE Marrnes.—A Belgian 
variety made known about 1830. The 
tree is hardy, but only a moderate grow- 
er, and does not give its best fruit until it 
has acquired age, but when sufficiently old, is 
The fruit is yellowish green, 
Flesh slightly rose tint- 
ed, melting, sweet, vinous, and agreeably per- 
fumed. Keeps until Jannary, and with care 
will last even into March. It is justly re- 
garded as one of the best winter varieties. 
There are several other varieties now in un- 


| merited neglect, that we hope to bring to the 


notice of our readers. More attention 
should be given to late varieties, both for 
market and home consumption. Well 
kept late varieties bring astonishing 
prices; while at- home, nothing can be 
more refreshing as a dessert fruit, than a 
properly ripened, melting winter pear. 
pele eS 
“Gardening for Profit” * — Small 
Places near Towns and Villages. 


The regular “salt” used only to ocean 
sailing, looks with great contempt upon 
‘the short waves of our inland lakes; yet 
we always attained the result, if not the 
real object, of sailing—sickness—sooner 
on the fresh wave than on the briny one. 
So farmers of five hundred or a thousand 
Hy acres would see ruin before them were 
they told they could have only ten. Yet 
many do get comparatively rich off of ten 
acres, and some who have only five, 
pocket more money in a year than those 
who have five hundred. But there is 
this to be borne in mind, that these small 
places must be near a market, the land 
must be good, and kept up to the very 
top of fertility, its occupant must work 
hard, and he must know how. This 
knowing how is perhaps the hardest of 
the conditions, but we have cornered one of 
our most successful market gardeners until 
he has recorded his eighteen years’ expe- 

* Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson, Sonth 
Bergen, N. J. New York: Orange Judd & Co. $ 
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rience in a book, the title of which is given 
above.—Mr. H. writes pointedly, gives the 
“tricks of the trade,” so to speak, without any 
reservation, tells his failures as well as his suc- 
cesses, makes a book that is the best guide, 
short of actual experience, and has the rare 
merit of stopping when he has nothing more to 
say. To be successful 
in market gardening, 
besides the requisites 
above mentioned, there 
must be a_ sufficient 
capital to employ all 
the necessary working 
force, and procure the 
required amount of ma- 
nure and other appli- 
ances. Every mile from 
market lessens the pro- 
fits, and every mile 
nearer the market in- 
creases the value of the 
Jand. Every foot is 
made to pay, and two 
and often three crops 
are taken from the same 
ground each year. 
Thus: In spring the 
jand is planted to early 
cabbages, with lettuce 
between the cabbages; 
the lettuce comes off be- 
fore it is in the way of 
the cabbages, which, 


ed, are followed by cel- 
ery or other late crops. 
In this way, by various 
combinations and rota- 
tions, the land is kept 
always at work. Though 
the leading object of 
this work is to furnish 
a hand-book on market 
garden, yet the private 
garden is not overlook- 
ed, and the cultivator 
“for profit,’ whether he geis it in consum- 
ing or marketing his produce, will find it of 
great value. One commendable feature in the 
work is, that the author confines the lists of va- 
rieties to the few that he considers best; suit- 
able illustrations are given where needed, and 
the chapters upon frames and houses for 
forcing vegetables will meet a long felt want. 

Those who have places near towns and vil- 
lages will generally find it profitable to raise 
garden crops. Even if there is no regular 
market, we know from experience that a demand 
is easily made, and we have no doubt that in all 
large villages and towns, vegetables a little 
earlier or better than usual, will meet with a 
ready and remunerative sale. The raising of 
plants under glass can be made to pay in almost 
every thickly populated community,as people are 
willing to pay a good price for tomato, cabbage, 
pepper and other plants. Mr. Henderson’s work 
gives ample directions for raising these, as well 
as for wintering cabbage and other plants for 
sale, or for setting in the spring. 

A New VARIETY OF THE Pampas Grass 
(Gynerium) has been raised in the Paris Garden. 
Instead of the silvery white panicles of the or- 
dinary form, it has its flower clusters of a rich 
purple color. It will probably be a long time 
before this becomes generally distributed, but it 
will form a marked contrast with the original 





| 
| 
| 





plant. <A striped leaved variety is also among 
the newer plants, This, by the way, is a most 
stately ornamental plant, and should be more 
common than it is. It may be kept by placing 
the roots in a cellar for the winter. Around 
New York it passes the winter safely if covered 
with a box or cask, then filled in with leaves, 


%, 


ASTILBE JAPONICA, 


A Valuable Herbaceous Plant. 
(Astilbe Juponicu—not Spirea Juponicu.) 
-_<> — 

Under the incorrect name of Spirea Japonica 
we have for years grown a plant that we knew 
could not be a Spirea, but neglected until last 
summer to look up its true name. It is curious, 
as well as provoking, to see how an incorrect 
name will stick, after it once gets into the cat- 
alogues, A remarkable instance of this is Dicen- 
tra, which thé best of florists will call Dielytra, 
a name that first came into use through a mis- 
print, and the above plant is an illustration of 
how the botanists sometimes keep. a name un- 
settled. As many who are not botanists are 
puzzled at the way in which names are con- 
fused and changed, we will briefly state what 
happened to this. As the plant is in general ap- 
pearance like some Spireeas, it was without 
sufficient care, called Spirea Japonica. After 
the French botanists found out it was not a 
Spirea, they called it Hoteta, making a new 
genus in 1836, and naming it after a Japanese 
botanist—for they have botanists, after their 
way, in Japan—named Ho-Tei. When Hooker 
and Bentham came to overhaul genera for their 
great work, they found our plant did not need 
a new genus at all, but would fit very well in 
the old genus Aséilbe, published some thirty 
years before, and here it will doubtless rest. 








But to get back to our plant, of which our 
engraving shows some flowering stems, with 
their leaves, of the natural size. The radical 
leaves are like those which are represented, but 
much larger, and as they form a dense tuft of 
dark green, shining,and handsomely cut foliage, 
the plant itself would be worth growing, even 
if it did not bloom. In 
June it throws up stems 
about 18 inches in hight, 
which bear spikes of 
very small flowers of 
the purest white, and 
when these are set off 
by the unusually dark 
und somewhat fern-like 
foliage, the plant hasan 
aspect of delicacy and 
neatness that is most 
pleasing. The flowers 
of the Astilbe are among 
the few of those of our 
herbaceous perennials 
that are sufficiently re- 
fined in their character 
touse in a bouquet, and 
for this purpose they 
ure always in demand 
among florists. The 
leaves are also a ser- 
vicable green in large 
bouquets. Aséélbe is per- 
fectly hardy, grows rap- 
idly, and multiplies 
readily by division of 
the clumps after flower- 
ing is over; it likes a 
good soil, and does 
rather better if in a par- 
tially shaded place. This 
is an excellent plant to 
force for green-house 
decoration in winter, 
and it is one of the 
many forced perennial 
herbaceous plants sold 
in our flower markets 
in spring. Though in the nurseries and in 
works on floriculture the plant is classed under 
the herbaceous Spireeas, under its old name of 
Spirea Japopica, it does not belong in the same 
family, but to the Saxifrage Family. It is cat- 
alogued by the principal nurserymen at 25 cts. 
a plant. A beautiful variety, with the leaves 
elegantly veined with golden yellow, was sent 
from Japan by Mr. Hogg; it is yet quite scarce. 
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MarkET GARDENING IN Paris.—At the 
“Great Exposition” to be held in Paris the 
present year, market gardening will be a 
prominent horticultural feature. A portion of 
the grounds is appropriated to the use, under the 
direction of 2 committee of the most celebrated 
market gardeners near Paris. It is proposed to 
have a model garden to illustrate all the proces- 
ses of cultivation employed in supplying Paris 
with its legumes, or,as a Jersey-man would say, 
“arden truck.” Extensive programmes are put 
forth for displays in other departments of hor- 
ticulture, but we see nothing at once so novel 
and so useful as this. 








VIOLETS IN ENGLAND.—Violets are attracting 
much attention in England just now; several 
new varieties are offered, and some old and late- 
ly neglected ones have suddenly become popular. 
We hope owr florists will have a Violet fever. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(1 For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 


~~ 
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The Housekeeping “ Prize Articles.” 





We are in trouble about these, as the reader will 
see.—Every other department of human labor has 
been freely written about, in books and periodicals ; 
2 few recipe cook books, and occasional newspaper 
items, embrace most that has been printed about 
Household work and cares. After a dozen years 
of oft-repeated invitations, we began to fear our 
good Marthas cither could not do it, or that they 
would not be induced to pen down their own expe- 
riences for the benefit of others. So, in November, 
we threw out a positive challenge in the form of a 


| each is taken, these extracts will not at all affect 
| the value of any one for future use in this paper, 
or elsewhere. The numbers merely indicate the 
| order in which the Essays came in. We have not 
the slightest idea of the name of any writer.—Eps. ] 
| Extracts from Prize Essays. 

[From No. 44.]—‘*....We had always two wells, one 
in the yard, the other in the cellar, and used either at 
pleasure. It was long after the house was rebuilt, that 
a pleasant innovation came in the shape of a pump. 
The relief from carrying water up stairs is very great. 

| Weare not a demonstrative family, but we felt that our 
water-pail had fallen in more pleasant places, if we did 
not tell of it. From an over-sight at the first, in the loca- 
tion of our kitchen, we had compelled upon ourselves 
720 smiles travel in the fifteen years, for the one item of 
water. Without acent more expense at first, we might 
| have so arranged that we could have pumped water and 
| poured it into the kettle on the stove, the dish-pan in the 


$100 Greenback, hoping somebody would accept | sink beneath, or the hand-basin in an adjoining sink, 


the banter. Well, it has been done, 
and by nearly four-score of our 
fair readers—and to our utter over- 
whelment! Seventy-sizx fair compet- 
itors! and from almost every State 
in the Union, we are told, though 
we are in utter ignorance of the 
name or residence of any one of 
the writers, and have our curiosity 
tantalized to the highest pitch, for 
one of the Publishers took the Es- 
says in charge as they came in,’ 
numbered them in the order of re- 
ception, privately recorded the ad- 
dress of the writers, and only hand- 
ed the Essays themselves to us 
Editors (“the Bachelor” included). 
We look over the beautifully writ- 
ten manuscripts, one after another, 
and wonder who wrote this one and 
that one, but the only response is 
‘¢ No.4,” © No.6.” © Nowie Nes 
26,” ““ No. 34,” * No, 43,” ‘ No. 56,” 
“No. 71,” as the case may be. We 
beg Mr. Chase to just tell us who 
wrote this very beautiful one. But 
he answers “No: decide upon 
the merits of the Essays themselves, 
and not of the writer. They are 
all supposed to be written by mar- 
ried housekeepers” —which of 
course we (especially “ the Bach- 
elor,”) don’t like to believe. As 
we look on this vast collection of 
more than two thousand pages of 
manuscript, and think of the labor 
and toil and time and thought, 
they have cost, we would regret 
having thrown out the challenge, 
were we not sure that great general 
good will come of it. Our own 
appreciation of the amount of 
thought, skill, and patience, and 
the degree of domestic talent to be 
found among Housckeepers, is 
greatly hightened, and we shall 


tion. 


(Copyright Secured.] 
A STUDY IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 
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in every thing else, very clever with me. He built a box, 
just large enough for the pail to set in, and covered it with 
a lid on leather hinges, and set this box in one corner of 
the wood-house, just by the kitchen door ...John brought 
home fifty pounds of beef last week, and I concluded to 
‘corn’ it. My way is this: I have it cut into pieces of 
five or six pounds, and rub each piece with sugar, two 
pounds will do for 100 Ibs. of meat; then pack tightly in 


| the barrel; take sufficient rain water to corn well. To 





Our Artist has been amusing himself, as children sometimes do, by “making up faces,”’ 
and has succeeded so well, we think our readers will be pleased to examine his produc- 
An interesting part of the performance is, that one feature is in many instances, 
made to do double duty, presenting the singular fact of several persons haying but one 
nose, one pair of eyes, etc., among them. The picture was intended for the Boys and 
Girls’ Department, but other matters fully occupied that space, and probably their 
mothers will not object to a little “spice” in their own part of the paper. 


every 100 Ibs. of meat, take 10 pounds salt, 4 ounces salt- 
petre, and 2 gallons molasses; put these in about half the 
water, and heat until the scum rises, skim, stirring mean- 
while to dissolve the ingredients, then mix with the 
rest of the water, and when cold, pour over the beef. 
This is the base of an Eastern ‘Boiled Dinner.’....”’ 





[From No. 15.]—‘*....A house in the country is not a 
house merely, ‘to keep and to dress.’ Itis a garden, a farm 
—-a little realm complete in itself—and a woman's presence 
should be felt throughout—especially in the arranging 
and ornamenting the grounds adjoining the house, should 
her taste be apparent. And first of all, 
it 1s desirable to produce a harmonious 
effect, so that regarding the home from 
without or from within, each object 
shall appear to be a part of a beautiful 
whole. Then, be the design simple or 
elaborate, it matters not, provided the 
home be an exponent of the owner's 
tastes and means....We chose our 
home because of its proximity to Insti- 
tutions we love, and not, as may fairly 
be presumed, for the beauty of its lo- 
cation.—We built our house in an open 
field, on a rise of ground made by grad- 
ing, but which now often elicits the 
remark, ‘How fortunate you were in 
finding such a pretty building spot,’—. 
the observer little dreaming that our 
cellar bottom is a part of the original 
surface. There being no previous im- 
provements to modify our plans, we 
gave the public road a wide berth, and 
immediately set about shutting it from 
view, by setting forest trees along our 
whole front, and on either side of the 
carriage way. An amusing conversa- 
tion occurred between the original 
owner of our fields, and my husband, 
Mr. Max, while thus engaged. To give 
the story point, it must be premised 
that this stickler for ‘ fruit,’ had scarce- 
ly managed in the course of twenty 
years to cover his house lot with enough 
trees to supply his family with apples. 
‘See here, neighbor,’ said he, 
‘What kind o’ fruit do you expect them 
are trees to bear..——‘ They would have 
borne dollars for you, had you set them 
here twenty years since,’ was the rather 
taré reply, for the bare and desolate ap- 
pearance of our ficlds was a serious 
drawback to our happiness that first 
year. Well! the trees have already 
borne—not dollars nor apples—but the 
pleasant assurance to us, that our home 
is growing in beauty every year. Next, 
grass was desirable, thick, soft and vel- 
vety. Thanks to our peculiar soil, we 
soon had this to our liking; and it is 
not weedy and rough, if it is sometimes 
high enough for meadow. A few ever- 














strive anew to secure a higher ap- 
preciation on the part of others. We are carefully 
considering how this mass of information can be 
turned to good account for others, and in some de- 
grec to the benefit of, at least, a part of the writers. 

But what about the selection of the Prize Essay ? 
Of course, we men-folks can not do that. Well, 
Dec. Ist these numbered Essays were handed over 
to a Committee of intelligent Housekeepers, in 
good repute for their practical acquaintance with 
every day work. They have been busy reading for 
nearly two weeks! and have only got to No. 65. 
They read each Essay carefully through, make notes 
upon it, and mark it “ A,’ “B” or “C."’ They 
report that nearly one-third are marked “ A,’’ and 
that to go over and over these, and reduce the 
choice to one, will require the work and considera- 
tion of many days, if not weeks, yet. It is there- 
fore impossible to announce the award, this month, 
or begin the publication of the Prize Article, or 
articles if more than one is selected.—While wait- 
ing, we will give a few extracts, taken at random, 
from some of the Essays. As so small a portion of 


without taking a single step........ Our table arrangements 
are equally incomplete. A dish-closet adjoining the dish- 
sink, and in convenient proximity to the table, would 
leave the circuit from closet to table, from table to sink, 
and from sink to closet again, a matter of less steps ina 
week than we now find necessary for one meal. As it is, 
we traverse an average of 160 feet in simply bringing the 
dishes for each meal. Returning them to their places in- 
volves a distance of 240 more. This foots up in the little 
annual journey to our commissary, 103 miles! Counting 
our fifteen years’ blunder, it amounts to 1,558 miles! and 
this not for the meals only—the %20 miles for water, and 
1,558 for dishes, giving a total of 2,278 miles! and the 
time absorbed in this long pedestrian journey might have 
been absolute leisure, and the work have been as well per- 
formed. A review of all ourmistakes might not prove in- 
teresting. We made a dozen or so, each haying an unfor- 
tunate effect on our domestic enjoyment....”’ [How many 
thousands of families are doing the same to-day ?—Ep.] 





* [From No. 3.J]—‘....It is the little things of this life 
that annoy a body ; my annoyance is (I’m ashamed to con- 
fess,) no larger than the ‘ swill pail.’ Itisa ‘necessary nui- 
sance,’ always needed, yet always in the way—an unsight- 
ly object to man or woman-kind. John acted in this, as 








greens scattered here and there was 
all we attempted further, that spring, for showy par- 
terres and graveled walks were not to be thought of. 
Trees will grow while we are at work or asleep, or enjoy- 
ing our noonday rest. Many hardy climbers, roses, and 
ornamental shrubs, will do the same, and thank us for 
the privilege. We will put out a few of these each spring 
and autumn—no more than we can take good care of— 
and in time we shall be satisfied....Such was our conclu- 
sion, and steadily we have worked upon it. The care of 
the grounds has been our recreation. . ..Ourwinter sitting- 
room opens to the south; the smoothly shorn lawn, and 
a variety of shapeful evergreens are in view from here, so 
that no sense of desolation mars the prospect. The 
rooms that open to the north and east, are our principal 
summer resort. Opposite these I grow my showy annuals 
and bed my petted exotics. The breath of the Sweet 
Briar, Lilac, Missouri Currant, and innumerable roses in 
their season, floats in at our open window. There are al- 
ways flowers for as many bouquets as I like, from early 
spring until the Chrysanthemums are frozen, and yet we 
spend but very little time among them? How can we 


” 





[From No. 49.]—‘*....I am fully convinced that there 
are not only many men of many minds, but many women 
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also. In talking of renewing fine shirts, quite an item 
in these days, Mrs. Thorn says when the edge of a bosom 
begins to wear, she makes a dclicate button-hole stitch 
the length of the bosom, works over the button-holes 
carefully as soon as they give way, patches the cuffs which 
never show it, and in this way she makes a shirt last one- 
third longer than she once did. Mrs. May, who owns a 
sewing-machine, and seems to think there is sport in 
making button-holes, stitches a strip of linen to match 
the middle fold, cuts out the old one with its worn but- 
ton-holes and (having allowed for it in cutting) sets the 
new one in under the first plait. Mrs. Jones says that 
just as soon as this is all done, the bosom will give way 
in other places. She long ago discarded her practice of 
lining the bosoms throughout. Now she makes but.one 
fine shirt at a time—so that she never has new ones 
altogether—allows an extra bosom and pair of wrist- 
bands to every two shirts, sects them into shirt No. 1, as 
that needs it, and then into shirt No. 2. Now hear old 
Mrs. Simpkins: ‘*What’s the use of a farmer's having 
fine shirts, anyhow? The land! what is the world com- 
ing to? My husband never had a fine shirt in all his life. 
He puts on his standing collar and stock, and one of those 
false bosoms (‘hypocréfes,’ some call them), over his every- 
day shirt, when he goes to meeting, or takes a load to 
town, and then he is dressed fit fora king. At any rate, 
that old Alfred the Great, my Jeems used to read about, 
would have thought it fit for Aim. I suppose Kings now- 
a-days would not think so, they’ve all got so grand—kings, 
parsons and their wives, farmer folks, and all.’....1” 








{From No. 30.]—‘*....A good housekeeper makes a 
good servant—a good housekeeper, you understand, not a 
good woman. Lookat Aunt Debby, one of the best women 
in the world, and was there ever such an abominable 
muddle as her housekeeping ? Sometimes Aunt Debby does 
a certain piece of work, sometimes it is left for Sarah 
Jane—trimming the lamps for instance. Sarah Jane 
leaves them for Aunt Debby, and Aunt Debby leaves them 
for Sarah Jane; if Aunt Debby sets out to do them, she 
must, in the first place, find her scissors. Accordingly, 
she runs up stairs and down to rummage the pockeis of 
her dresses, then she pokes over the little heaps of strings 
and dried orange peel lying promiscuous in the cupboard ; 
possibly her search is uninterrupted, but generally the 
butcher comes, or aneighbor drops in; the scissorsare dis- 
covered after atime, but then the lamps are forgotten......”’ 

[From No. 17.J]—‘‘....I will give my rule for bread- 
making—a certain one forme. Ofcourse, the flour must 
be good; it should always be sifted just before using. 
We use baker's yeast, and get it fresh every week, as it is 
more convenient. For three loaves of bread, take 3 pints 
of milk or luke warm water (according to taste). Boil 
and mash 5 good sized potatoes, add 1 cup of yeast anda 
little salt. Stir all together at night with as much flour 
as you can stir in witha spoon. Leave it in a warm place 
to rise, and in the morning, when light, kicad é# well, 
adding sufficient flour. Let it rise until Hight and full of 
air-holes, and mould it out into loaves ; then let it rise 
again to the point from which it was last worked down, 
and bake.—If I can not, through the medium of this 
Essay, teach a novice to make bread, I wish I could im- 
press it upon those who do know how, to give more at- 
tention to it. If you know when bread is light, attend to 
it immediately, and not put it off, because you are doing 
something else, as the fermentation passes so rapidly 
into the acetous stage, from which no saleratus or leger- 
demain of that kind, can redeem it into good bread. 
Bread should be baked about an hour, and as cook stoves 
are so very different, every one should know best how to 
temper her own oven. The heat should be directed to 
the bottom as much as possible, for if the top crust forms 
too rapidly, it will press down the bread and prevent the 
expansion of the loaf, and so make a heavy streak. Or if 
not so bad as that, there will be great ugly cracks in the 
crust. When it is cut, if there are large air-holes in it, 
you may conclude it was not kneaded enongh, and 
try to have it better next time......../ A tin of raised bis- 
cuit may be easily made by taking enough of the bread 
dough when ready for moulding into loaves, and 
working in nearly a cup of butter. But to make capital 
raised biscuits, try the following rule, for it is certain: 
Six cups of milk, 1 of yeast, and a little flour stirred in at 
night. In the morning add 1 cup of butter, and let it rise 
the same as bread. For rusks, add 1 cup of sugar and 2 
eggs, and varnish the tops, when done, with the white of 
anegg....... With regard to pie-making, probably it would 
have been much better for us, if no pies had ever coine 
into existence ; but since they have, and since people will 
eat them, we had better make them as nicely as possible. 
Every body knows that it takes equal parts of lard and 
water mixed in flour, to make crust, but every body does 
not know Aow to mixit. It requires a deftness that can 
be gained only by practice. Put the lard into the flour 
cold, and rub it in smoothly, adding the water by degrees 
and roll out neatly and quickly as possible. If you want 
the upper crust particularly flaky, rol] it out partially and 











dot here and there with lard. Then make it in a lump 
and roll out again for the pie. All pies are better baked 
in earthen dishes. There must always be an opening in 
the upper crust. Apple pies are especially nice, when 
made in these dishes, the apples sliced in without a bot- 
tom crust, sweetened, and a nice top crust, but you may 
sigh in vain at hotels, and at the many private tables, for 
any thing so simple and so delicious....What we call 
‘Toad Pie,’ (though I’m sure I don’t know why) is deli- 
cious. The apples are stewed and then placed in a crust 
and baked. The top crust and some of the apple is then 
taken off. Sweeten and put on sweet cream or butter. 
Replace the top crust and put the apple over it, and sea- 
son the same as the lower part; to be eaten warm....” 





(From No. 11.]—(Zxtracts from Vine Leroy’s Experience.) 

“*...*Come to supper, Mother, Aunt Peggy, Eva, and 
all..—‘In a minute, dear.’"—‘Five o'clock precisely.’ Josey 
is always very punctual, Ican trust her to get meals for 
us, with no fear of her not having them ready in season. 
Shall I take your work Peggy? Come Eva, we will go 
and sce what Josey has got good for supper.——‘ Has 
she been getting supper all alone, Aunt Vine ?*——Yes, 
dear; she does it often.——I had become so interested 
in the story of ‘ A Summer,’ in Leslic Goldthwaite’s Life, 
Thad not missed her. ‘I wish you would take a maga- 
zine for me,’ said Eva to her mother, Aunt Peggy. ‘Do 
you know that that magazine costs two dollars a year? I 
will tell you sometime how the children pay for their mag- 
azines.’ ‘You have got a very nice supper, danghter, and 
have set the table very nicely.,.——‘ You don’t mean to say 
Vine, that Josey has made them short-cakes,’ said Aunt 
Pegey.——‘ Oh, yes, she has made a good many.’—* Why 
don’t you never let me help you so, Ma,’ said Eva.—t You 
will never let me bake any, and I am as old as Josey.’ 
‘Well, I never could bear to see girls of your age mussing 
in dough,’ said Aunt Peggy. ‘My ! how short and good 
these biscuits are.’ ‘Yes, I often tell Vine, that Josey 
can beat her making short-cakes.-——‘ Now, Papa, I don’t 
like you to praise my cooking so in company.’ ‘But 
it must be you don’t have such good one’s as these very 
often, or you could not make so much butter,’ said Aunt 
Peggy.—— We only have them about twice a week.’ 
‘Twice a week, and short as this! You must milk all 
cream from your cows.’——‘ Let me tell her, Ma, how I 
made them,’ said Josey. ‘In the first place, mother al- 
ways strains her buttermilk ; and I take a bowlful of the 
dried cream we get from it, and a quart of buttermilk, in 
which I put two teaspoonfuls of soda, and a little salt. 
And here is a berry short-cake Ihave made; father likes 
them so well..——‘ A berry short-cake in January! I never 
heard of such a thing,’ said Aunt Peggy. ‘Yes, when 
rolling my biscuit I roll a strip about two inches thick, 
and put it ina long tin and bake it with them. When it 
is done, I take it out on a platter, split it open and 
butter it, then put my stewed berries in it while hot. 
had the berries hot, too, and sweetened well, with a good 
deal of juice. I think strawberries are better, but they 
were not plentiful last season, and red raspberries were, 
so we use them. Black raspberries are excellent to make 
them of, too, and any of them are better still, if kept by 
canning.’——‘ I wish Eva could cook like this,’ said Aunt 
Peggy.—‘ And J wish my Ma would sometimes make 
such a short-cake as this, or let me learn how,’ responded 
Eva. * * * ‘Heigho! there goes seven 
o'clock, and I must be off, it is the evening for the 
‘Farmer's Club,’ so you must excuse me. There’s a kiss 
for you Vine, now let me kiss you Peggy,’ said Mr. Le- 
roy, in a playful manner.——‘ Well! I declare! I don’t be- 
lieve you ever will leave off your boyish capers. Now 
you have been married fifteen years,and you kiss your 
wife like a boy, just because you are to leave her for a 
couple of hours. My husband hasn't kissed me since I 
married him..——‘I hope my husband will never be too 
dignified to kiss me.* * And I guess I never will. Even 
the name of Joshua has never made a prophet of me. 
Good evening to you.’....” 
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Good Bread.--Mrs. M. W., writes, that 
after keeping house 12 years, and trying all sorts of bread 
recipes, and finding them all to fail some times, she 
adopted the directions published in the Agricwturist two 
years ago, (Feb. 1865), and she has never since failed to 
have good bread. Several others have written similarly, 
and we repeat the substance of the directions for the 
benefit of at least a hundred thousand present readers 
who did not have that number of the paper: Requis- 
ites, good flour, good potatoes, and good hops.—For stock 
yeast, good for 4 to 6 weeks, boil 2 or 3 handfuls of hops, 
114 hours, in 2 quarts water; strain the liquor on to 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour, previously wet with cold water ; 
stir well and leave until Inkewarm ; add 9% cup yeast, let 
it stand 15 to 20 hours, then bottle for use—to be shaken 
every time any is to be taken out.——Make a ferment 
thus: Wash clean and boil soft 2 quarts of potatoes, and 
mash fine while hot, with 1 quart of flour; reduce with 
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cold water, and add half a cup of the stock yeast from 
the bottle ; let it ferment 8 Or 10 hours, or until it beging 
to fall at the top, then strain. This will keep two weeks 
in cold weather, but must not freeze or heat.——For bak- 
ing, in the evening lay the sponge with 1; ferment, 14 wa- 
ter, and 15 milk if you have it, otherwise use 24ds water : 
add a little salt; cover with a cloth in a warm place until 
morning, then knead in flour until it works free from the 
hands and board. Let it rise again in pans, then bake.— 
The sponge should be a little too soft to knead, but the 
more flour you add in kneading, the longer will it be in 
rising; in summer it should be quite stiff. It should al- 
ways rise until it has a delicate, silky touch to the hand, 
or until it begins to fall at the top, which is a sure test, 
If worked too soon, it will be tough and dark colored; if 
not kneaded enough, it will be coarse-grained, while that 
properly kneaded will be fine-grained, light, and showy. 
When cold keep bread in a stone jar; it will thus remain 
moist much longer. 
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About the Winter Fashions, 


By MADAME DEMOREST. 
age 

If women are not healthy, and do not dress sensibly, it 
certainly is not the fault of fashion. This much abused 
goddess is, at least just now, doing every thing possible 
to render the clothing of both women and children 
healthy, convenient, and economical.—The trailed dresses 
which are so generally worn in the drawing-room, are 
hereafter to be confined to such privileged localities, and 
dresses looped up or shortened, so as to form a mere up- 
per skirt to the petticoat, worn in the'street. 

These short dresses are the novelty of the season ; they 
are always cut gored, and are vandyked out, or shaped in 
battlements, or square teeth, over a petticoat, ornamented 
with a plaiting: a flat, single plaiting, called ‘+ Marie 
Antoinette,” is the most in vogue. A striped Balmoral 
petticoat is very good wear, the plaiting edged with a 
contrasting color, and put on with a narrow braid also of 
the contrasting color. This may be worn with all kinds 
of dresses, long or short, and with all dark or neutral 
colors. With a short dress cut out square, and bound, or 
edged with a flat silk, or jet braid, a short sae, or loose 
paletot is worn, also cut out square, and edged to match, 
If the dress is vandyked, a peplum basquine, or ‘Ristori’ 
paletot is worn, both describing points to match with dress. 

Ladies should be careful in changing the style of a 
walking dress, to change also the size and shape of their 
hooped skirts to agree with it. Ashort dress is of course 
narrow, and requires a very narrow hoop, of the proper 
gored shape. If one can not be purchased, it is better to 
cut a short gored skirt (six gores) in cotton cloth, and in- 
sert in casings, five or six springs. <A flounce made to 
button on and take off, will transform this into a hand- 
some ‘‘ dress’’ hooped skirt, the whole at a less cost than 
a good skeleton hoop, besides which, the indelicacy of 
skeleton hoops is avoided. 

Ladies who do not like the short dresses, or who con- 
sider them unsuited to their age, will find the “ Benoi- 
ton *’ Dress Looper, a very graceful, convenient, and orna- 
mental adjunct, extremely simple, and efticient in raising 
dresses without injury out of contact with the dirt of 
the streets: This useful novelty is made in all styles, 
and contributes a sufficient trimming to any dress. 

An inexpensive, and very lady-like accessory to a hand- 
some gored dress, consists of a dress peplum. which is 
attached to a waist-band, and forms a sort of pointed 
basque to the skirt, relieving it entirely of the look of 
plainness, which is to many so objectionable. The 
dress peplum opens on the sides, in front, and at the 
back, and may be trimmed with fringe, with braid, with 
gimp, with Cluny lace, or with anything adapted to the 
material, and in harmony with the other parts of the dres=. 

There is a simple and excellent Shoulder Brace, and 
skirt supporter, which ladies should always wear, in con- 
junction with a heavy hoop, or Balmoral skirt. It is com- 
posed only of bands of elastic, arranged so as to support 
the back and relieve the hips of the weight upon them, 
and this it does effectually, at the same time greatly pro- 
moting a fine walking pose, and symmetry of form. 

Bonnets are still worn very small, [ridiculously so—Eb.] 
although the last Parisian advices indicate a considerable 
enlargement. A decided change, however, will not take 
place until spring. In the meantime, ladies may be thank- 
ful, that with little skill, trouble or expense, they can 
make their own bonnets. 

A novel little invention has been introduced recently, 
which has such direct bearing upon the health of women, 
and children, that I can not forbear an allusion to it. 
This is anew Stocking Suspender, superseding the old 
elastics, which forma tight ligature around the limbs, 
causing congestion, rush of blood to the head, cold feet, 
and various evils. The new Suspender has no ‘ma 
chinery,”’ requires no sewing on of buttons, is cheap, 
and keeps the stocking neat, and accurately in plac«, 
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A Happy New Wear!!! 

To all the girls and boys of the Agréculturist family. 
A few years ago it took some 25,000 greetings to go all 
round, and give each family a share of our good wishes— 
now, 150,000 congratulations are not enough to distribute to 
the throng, in return for the welcomes they send us from all 
over the land. Kind feeling and the words of cheer which 
it prompts, come from a spring which can not be exhaust- 
ed; they increase in the giving. But words are cheap— 
one little boy of our acquaintance, in reply to the saluta- 
tion, ‘I wish you a happy New Year,” was accustomed 
to ask, ** What are you going to give me to make me 
happy?’ This, of course, was not a very polite question, 
but it was very “common-sense-ical.” A true friend will 
find many ways to bestow benefits upon those he loves, 
besides kind words, although these alone, are of great 
value. Well, 1866 has, we trust, proved that little folks 
are high in our regard. The pictures, puzzles, stories, 
and other good things which the Agriewturist has given 
them, need no further acknowledgment than we have re- 
ceived already in many thousands of pleasant letters, 
telling us how much enjoyment our monthly visits give. 

Tue BeAuTIFUL HoLmay PICTURE (newt page) 

is an earnest of what may be expected in 1867. There the 
old year is represented going out sorrowfully, as if regret- 
ting that more good has not been done, while the New 
Year, 1867, coming from the Horn of Plenty, indicates 
that we may look for abundant good things to follow; 
and we shall certainly try to do our part in keeping the 
horn well supplied. 

All will feel like joining the joyous group who are so 
«leefully welcoming Santa Claus, and nota few will re- 
joice with those in the corners who are examining their 
holiday gifts, or joining in the sports of the season. Do 
not neglect to study the scene in the upperright hand cor- 
ner of the sketch. It represents two little street sweep- 
crs, such as swarm in large cities, enjoying the Christmas 
pie which some kind-hearted friend has given them. The 
stable where they find shelter, and the manger, will bring 
to mind the story and the example of Him, “ who though 
he was rich, for our sakes became poor,’’ and will, we 
trust, lead many to bestow some good upon the poor of 
their own neighborhoods. To begin the year with good- 
will shown to the needy, will be a most worthy way of 
exhibiting our gratitude for good received, and our own 
worthiness of expected blessings, God loves those who 
remember his poor. No surer way of making this a hap- 
py year can be found than keeping the resolution, to 

Do Goop To SomE ONE Every Day Tuis YEAR. 





Street Beggars. 


In most large cities, street begging is a regular profes- 
sion, having its own peculiar arts and mysteries, and re- 
quiring a special training to make it successful. A pro- 
fessional beggar studies appropriate dress, gesture, and 
manner of speech, as certainly, if not as thoroughly as the 
actors in a theatre, and many of them attain a degree of 
perfection in this part of their art, that might make their 
fortunes if practised on the stage. For example, notice 
that poor, tottering, white-haired old man, that has just 
entered our office; he has frequently called before. He 
is the very picture of a recent emigrant. His dress is 
scanty. but neat; apparently a great effort is being made 
to be decent, though poor. He wears wooden clogs, 
which give notice of his approach, as he hobbles toward 
you, and stretches out his long thin hand, that in itself 
has a most appealing look, In reply toa question, he 
mumbles over some strange jargon, that no one present 
can understand. Most persons at once think, “here is a 
case of real misfortune, an aged stranger in a foreign 
land, who has no doubt lost the little all he depended on 
to make him comfortable in oldage.”” The whole appear- 
ance of the man is carefully studied and arranged to pro- 
duce just this effect, and until known as a professional 
beggar, few can turn him away, without at Icast a trifle. 
Yet on some fine afternoon, in walking up Broadway, you 
may meet a well dressed, respectable looking old gentle- 
man, walking erect, carrying a nice cane, rather for orna- 
ment than support, the picture of one who has laid by 
cnough to make him easy for the rest of his earthly jour- 
ney, and if you are sharp at scrutinizing countenances, 
you may recognize our poor pauper, for it is the same. 
Jic is said to be already wealthy from begging, but he keeps 
at his trade, part of the time, perhaps from mere habit. 

Thousands of our readers have seen a one-legged man 
clad in an old military dress, stumping painfully along 
Park Row, not on crutches, but seated on the pavement, 
and moving himself by means of his hands, which are 
protected by thick leather mittens. He never asked for 
even a penny—that is in word:—but his appealing-look 
to the passers by, said more plainly than words could 
speak, “For the love of humanity, and in gratitude to 








your country’s defenders, please aid a poor maimed sol- 
dier,” and hundreds daily answered the appeal. A few 
weeks ago this man was arrested by the police, as a va- 
grant, having no visible means of support, and consigned 
to the place on Blackwell’s Island, provided for such cases. 
Just as he was about being sent up, his lawyer brought 
into court, deeds, mortgages, etc., proving him to be 
worth over twenty thousand dollars! This disclosure will 
probably put an end to his further begging operations. 

These are but two examples out of hundréds here that 
could be described—some of them we may yet notice. 
The large majority of street beggars are impostors, and 
though it seems harsh, we believe it to be a safe rule to 
give to none of them, unless their cases have been first 
investigated and found worthy of help. If one desires to 
help the poor, as all should do, a little inquiry in almost 
any neighborhood will bring out deserving cases enough 
to employ all the resources of charity. 





A Game !— Boys,” said a facetious farmer 
to his sons, ‘‘we had a pretty hard day’s work yester- 
day, now let’s have a game of chopping wood.” 





Singular Cure for Laziness. 


A friend, whose name we are not at liberty to give, but 
who is well and widely known as a business man of ster- 
ling worth, was last year erecting a large building. One 
of his excellent peculiarities is, to allow no intemperance 
or profanity among his men, and to insist that every man 
shall work for the liberal pay he is willing to give. One 
day, this gentleman noticed that one of the builders was 
continually shirking, seeming to care only to pass away 
the time and draw his pay. Calling his foreman, who 
had the hiring as well as the oversecing of the men, our 
friend asked whether the lazy hand had been engaged for 
the season, or only fora short time. ‘For the season,” 
was the reply, ‘but Ican discharge him, I suppose.” — 
“Oh! no,”’ said Mr, . but I want you to go down 
to the village hotel and engage the best room you can 
find; let this man go there and occupy it; every month 
send his bill to me, and I will pay it.”°—The foreman in- 
formed the hired man of the instructions given, and he at 
once went to the owner. ‘I understand you are not sat- 
isfied with my work,” said he.—‘I find no fault with 
your work,” was the reply, ‘‘ but because you don’t work.” 
**T will leave, if you insist on it,’ said the man.—‘‘ Not 
at all—I don’t turn you away, but I have given orders to 
have the best room at the hotel put at your service, since 
you want to play ihe gentleman at my expense, and I 
promise you I will pay the bill promptly every month, 
but I will not have your dad example among my men.” 
The poor fellow, utterly dumb-founded at such novel 
treatment, scarcely knew how to reply, but looked as 
though he would like to sink into the ground. Finally, 
he asked, ‘* Are you willing to try me for a week.”°-—— 
‘* Certainly,’ said Mr. ——, ‘‘I am always willing to help 
ajman who wants to reform.’’ The man returned to his 
work, cured of his laziness, and from that day forth, 
no more industrious hand was to be found on the place. 








Storics About Parrots. 


As our young readers well know,the parrot may be taught 
to repeat many words. It is generally supposed that they 
attach no meaning to what they say, but simply utter the 
sounds, as they would any other notes. This may be so, 
but some incidents seem to show that they may some- 
times know the use of language. A lady friend of the 
writer occupied part of a house where was kept a very 
talkative parrot. One day the lady came down stairs 
dressed in a short-gown and petticoat, the weather being 
intensely warm, when the parrot immediately cried out, 
‘What frock you got on ?*’.... Another friend relates that a 
parrot belonging to his landlady one day annoyed her very 
much by its continued talking and screeching. At last 
she seized the stick with which she had been stirring the 
clothes, and raised it threateningly, when the bird imme- 
diately cried out, ‘You saucy thing, poll won't speak 
another word,” and remained silent almost the whole 
day. A bird show was held at the Museum in New- 
York several years since, to which a parrot was sent that 
had been taught to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. This was 
advertised extensively, and hundreds of persons went to 
hear the wonder, but to their disappointment, and the vex- 
ation of the owner, Poll would not utter a word during 
the exhibition, although fully able to do what had been 
expected. After the show, the parrot was taken home, 
and upon reaching its place, it exclaimed, ‘‘I suppose I 
can talk now,” and became as volubleasever. The bird’s 
silence was not remarkable, as song birds will seldom 
sing freely, for some time after being taken to a new 
place ; the speech on going home certainly seemed to in- 
dicate intelligence. A gentleman had taught his parrot 
to say, ‘Get your gun, John,” which was well remem- 
bered one night by the bird, for burglars entered the 
house, and Poll, hearing a noise, screamed out at the top of 
her voice, “Get your gun, John,” awakening her owner, 








and at the same time putting the robbers to flight, / 


Amswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
December number, page 441. No. 239 and 240. Mathe- 
matical Problems.—These were incorrectly stated last 
month, and are given properly below under the numbers 
246, 247. No. 242. Geographical Problem.—We shall dis- 
cuss this next month.——No. 2&0. Illustrated Rebus.—Iona 
Grape Vine (eye on a grape-vine). No. 243. Conun- 
drum.—It is papa-veraceous.——No. 244. Illustrated Re- 
bus.—From infancy to adolescense a man’s future posi- 
tion and stand in life are usually taken. 

The following have sent in correct answers up to Dec. 
ist.: George and William Foulk, John Norway, Joseph 
S. Bonaparte, Christian Wine, J. Califf, Clara Greiner, 
Julia Greiner, Avery L. Rand, James P. Veatch, A. Jack- 
son, Andrew Jackson, Delmer D. Bryant, Jennie Cooper, 
J. B. Conant, Nellie J. Coe, Alfred Hawksworth, John E. 
Wittmer, B. J. Hammer, Sarah Purdy, Fred. Stanley, R. 
L. Selden, Frank B. Bourne, R. Maite Coulter, John H. 
Lehman, Samuel M. Edwards, Peter Smith, Nettie Wal- 
dron, H. 8. Loper, D, Luther Roth, Mrs. Wm:-Sarm, ‘ H. 
D.8.,"’ Sarah F. Winser, Martin Keeney, James Ratleff, 








New Puzzles to be Answered. 

No. 245. Mathematical Problem, to be solved arithmet- 
ically. The crew of a ship consisted of Sailors and Sol- 
diers. There were 22 sailors to every 3 guns and 10 over. 
The whole number of men was 5 times the number of 
soldiers and guns together. After an engagement in 
which one-fifth were slain, there lacked 5 to be 18 men to 
every2guns. How many guns, sailors and soldiers at first ¢ 





No. 246. IMustrated Proverb.—Usually found to be true. 

No. 24%. Mathematical Problem.—A man has a triangu- 
lar piece of ground whose sides measure respectively, 
500, 400 and 300 feet each. How can he divide it equally 
among his four sons, giving each a plot of the same form ¢ 

No. 248. Mathematicai Problem, to be solved arithmet- 
ically. John and Charles, set out from C, and D, at the 
same time, to travel to E, the road from C to E, passing 
through D. John travels 7 miles an hour, and at that rate 
he would overtake Charles5 miles before he arrives at E. 
But, after arriving at D, John travels 62g miles an hour in 
consequence of which, he overtakes Charles just as he 
enters E. Supposing Charles, to travel 5 miles an hour, 
what are the distances between C, D, and E? 





No, 49. Illustrated Rebus.—Well worth remembering. 
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LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865 
CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 
303 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 
Washington-st., Boston. 242 Main-st., Buffalo, ib 
530 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, 29 Calle d’Oficios, ania 
100 Washington-st., Chicago. : : a, 
26 West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st., Binghamton,N.Y 
13 Public Square, Cleveland. 13 La elmira, N. r. 
155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore. 312 Bro: ewark, N. J. 
27 North Pennsylvania-st., 6 Union st., ishville, Tenn. 
” {ndianapolis, 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodward Av- Syracuse, N. Y. 
enues, Detroit. un ; Bo ig 9} N. % 
Mc 1ery-st., San Fran- 54 North Fifth-st.,St. Louis, Mo. 
cinicnamni ra peo cisco. 303 River-st.. Troy, N. Y. : 
Hartford, Cor. Genesee, Columbia, and 
Conn. Seneca-sts., Utica, N.Y. 


329 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


” WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK 


BOBO OBOOOOWOSeDS 


21 OCK STITCH? 


SEWING MACHINES. 
625 BROADWAY. 


“ Woman’s GREATEST Boon.—We would advise 2 man to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WHEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household. We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 

[American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865, 
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372 to 376 Main-st., 

















THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
GROVER&BAKERS 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


We have already given away more than 

; FOUR HUNDRED SEWING MACHINES) 
as premiums for new subscribers to the NEw York 
OBSERVER. Lighteen new subscribers with the money, for 
one_year, $63, will secure a $55 MACHINE, Wheeler 
& Wilson, or Grover & Baker.——Send for circulars and 
sample copies; they will be sent FREE.—Termms, $3.50 a year, 


in advance, 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York, 














= OMETHING NEw.—An ingenious little article, just 
— patented, needed in every household. AGENTS WANTED. 
Samples sent, gone. on receipt of 10 cts. Address W. A. 
BOARDMAN, 42 Whitney avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
A Mopr. Paprer.—The Watchinan & Reflector, ot Boston, 
hasan enyiable reputation for ability and enterprize. It hag 
not been surpassed in merit by any religious journal in the 


country. But it aspires to higher excellence, and proposes 
to become, with the opening of the New Year, one of the 
most comprehensive family papers in the world. It will be 
greatly enlarged, and published on a double sheet ; one sheet 
devoted, as hitherto to religious matter; the other to litera- 
ry, social, monetary and agricultural articles. This latter 
departinent will be new and peculiar, with a rich variety of 
contents, embracing articles on current, moral, social and 
political questions; on the leading men of the age in thought 
and action; reviews of important books; tales for the fami- 
ly circle; agricultural and gardening matter for farmers; 
and monetary articles and reports of the markets for busi- 
ness men, 

No Journal in tic world certainly has a more comprehen- 
sive plan to meet the wants of all families, and of all the 
members in a family; and as the editorial staff will consist 
of nine men, all able and experienced in the several depart- 
ments, Who will be assisted by thirty contributors, many of 
them having a national reputation, the Watchman & Reflec- 
tor must become a model family paper, unequalled in merit 
and in circulation. Its enterprising conductors deserve the 
largest success, 

For Specimen copy, Address 

FORD, OLMSTEAD & CO., 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 














Is very highly prateed by numerous State Superintendents 
of Schools and other distinguished Educators, for “the fresh 
ness, vigor, and variety of its pages.” “its simplicity and 
purity of style,” “its high moral tone,” “pure and ennobling 
sentiment,” “elevating and refining influences,” “life-like 
and attractive illustrations,” as ‘ unquestionably the best 
juvenile magazine published in this Cg ay 

TERMS: $2.00a year; large discount to Clubs, Specimen 
number, 20 cents. 


Every Saturday 





Has the best and freshest selections from the most popular 
Foreign Periodicals, including frecuently articles by HENRY 
KINGsLEY, EpMUND YATES, ALEXANDER SMITH, Miss Ros 
SETTI, MATTHEW ARNOLD, ROBERT BUCHANAN, FRANCES 
PowER CoBBE, EpMOND ABOUT, ALEXANDER . DUMAS, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, JEAN INGELOW, and other eminent 
writers. TeRMs: Single Number, 10 cents. Yearly Sub- 
scription, $5.00. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


HeapQuarRTERS 


FOR 


U. S MAPS 


H. H. LLOYD & CO.’S, 
21 John-St., New York. 


P.S.—We have 5 sizes of U. S. Maps, the largest, a Copper 
late, 6x6 ft., made in 12 styles, and a vast variety of other 
Maps, Charts, Prints, Photographs, Engravings, &c¢., &c. 








“Fighting against WRONG and for the GOOD, the TRUE 
and the BEAUTIFUL.” 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 


Best Juvenile Paper in America. 





The New York 7Zvibune says: The only literary periodi- 
cal which has.ever succeeded in our Western States, is THE 
LITTLE CORPORAL. Its subscription list at the end of the 
tirst year numbered 35,000, and if it continues to be conduct- 
ed with the same ability and enterprise which are now de- 
voted to it, there isno reason why the second year should 
not close with a roll of 70,000 subscribers. It is an admirable 

eriodical, lively, entertaining, instructive, unexceptionable 
n tone, and charmingly printed, Itis published at the low 
price of $1.00 a year. 


We offer a 


Magnificent List of Premiums! 


The price of the Corporal is one dollar a year, in advance; 
sample Sry | telling all about the premiums, ten cents. 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Lil. 





For Marking Linen. 


CLARK’S PATENT INDELIBLE PENCIL. 
1866. Greatly Improved. 1866, 


Warranted superior to all IndelibleInks. Agents wanted. 
Circulars and sample Pencil sent post-paid, on receipt of 
Fifty Cents. 

For sale by Stationers, Booksellers, and Druggists. 


Address 
The Indelible Pencil Co., 


Northampton, Mass, 





THE AUTOMATIC ORGAN.—This is the name which has been 
given by Messrs. Prince & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., to one of the 
varieties of the popules instruments manufactured by them. 
The Automatic Organ is designed for a parlor instrument, 
and is preferred by many over the Piano cased Melodeon. 
It is certainly a superb instrument, combining great power 
and sweetness, and finished in that —_ style for which 
the Organs and Melodeons of Prince & Co. are 80 justly cel- 
ebrated. The Automatic Organ is made with from two to 
eight stops, and from two to six or more sets of reeds, The 
large Organ with eight stops, though not equal to the Organ 
Melodeon with pedal bass, has the volume, power, and 
sweetness, sufficient for any ordinary sized Church, Send 
for full descriptive Catalogue, which will be forwarded free 
of postage. Address Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ERALD OF HEALTH, November and Decem- 
ber numbers free to new subscribers for 1867. 
Dio Lewis says, ‘‘ It cannot fail to succeed.” 
The New York Tribune says, “It deserves a kindly wel- 
— as an efficient aid to the progress of popular educa- 
on.” 
Demorest’s Monthly says, “It has greatly improved under 
its new management.” 
$2 a year; 20cents a number. A Wheeler & Wilson’s 
Sewing’ Machine, worth $55, for thirty subscribers. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
No. 15 Laight-st., New York. 
ue CHILDREN’S HOUR.—A new illustrated 
magazine for the Little ones, Edited by T. S. ARTHUR, 
$23 Walnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.25 a year; 5 copies, 
$5. Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 

















THE HORTICULTURIST. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL VOLUME—1867. 








" A Monthly Magazine, devoted to the OrcHARD, VINE- 


YARD, GARDEN, and NURSERY; to Culture under Glass, 
Landscape Gardening, Rural Architecture, and the Embel- 
lishment and Improvement of Country, Suburban. and 
City Homes. Handsomely Illustrated, 4 


1867—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1866 bound 
and post-paid, and 1867—$4,50; 1865 and 1866 
bound and post-paid, and 1867—$6, , 


The three volumes contain 1,200 royal octavo pages. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Now Ready. 
The Illustrated 


HORTICULTURIST ALMANAC 
for 1867. 


Containing a Calendar of Operations in the ORCHARD, VINE- 
YARD, FARM, GARDEN and GREEN-HOUSE, for every month 
in the year.—Price, TEN CENTs, post-paid. 
60 cents per doz.; $5 per 100; $40 per 1,000. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 87 Park Row, N. ¥. 





New Books, Fine Paper, Extra Bindings, 


—+ 2 — 


WOODWARD’S ARCHITECTURE AND 
RURAL ART. 


176 Original and Prac- 
tical Designs and Plans 
for Low-priced 


COTTAGES, 
FARM HOUSES, 
BARNS, &c., 
with numerous plans for 
laying out small plots of 
ground. 12mo. 120 pages. 
Paper covers, 75 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. Post-paid. 


WOODWARD’'S COUNTRY HOMES, 





Eighth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. A new 
and original work with 
150 designs and plans for 
Country Houses of mod- 
erate cost, with a full 
Tilustrated description of 
the manner of construct- 
ing “Balloon Frames.” 


= 12mo. 192 pages. Cloth, 
extra.— Post-paid, $1.50. 


MANUAL OF THE HOUSE:. 

1 : OR, HOW TO BUILD COUNTRY 
HOUSES AND OUTBUILDINGS; 
With 126 Designs and Plans, 
By D. H. Jacques. 
12mo. 176 pages. 

Cloth, extra—post-paid, $1.50, 
FULLER’S FOREST TREE CULTURIST. 
A new Work on the 

PROPAGATION, 
CULTIVATION, AND 
MANAGEMENT OF 
FOREST TREES, 
bby Andrew §. Fuller, 
Author of the Grape Culturist. 


Fully Illustrated. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


GRAPES AND WINE. 


A New and Practical Work 
on the 


CULTIVATION of NATIVE 
GRAPES AND MANU- 
FACTURE OF AMERICAN 
WINE ; 


By GeorGE Hvusmann, 









of Missouri. 

Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth, extra—post-paid, $1.50, 
Woodward's Graperies, &c., 60 designs, post-paid, - - $1.59 
Manual of the aren, Agriculture, Illustrated, oat-paid,$1.00 
Manual of the Garden, Horticulture, do. do. 105 
Manual of the Barn Yard, Domestic Animals, . do, 1,00 

GEO. E. & F, W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 

And Dealers in all works on Architecture & Agriculture, 
37 PARK ROW, New York. 





Qiustrated Priced Catalogue sent Free, 
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dvectiadnette, | to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the the preceding month. — 


TERMS— (cash before insertion) : 
Ordinary pages $1.50 per line; Open pages 82.00 per line, 
Business Notices—$2.50 per line of space, each insertion. 


CARDENING FOR PROFIT 


A Work, instructive alike to the Amateur or Market 
Gardener, detailing the practical experience of nearly 20 
years’ Gardening for the New York Market, 

By PETER HENDERSON, 
(of HENDERSON & FLEMING.) 
Price, $1.50, by mail pre-paid. 
Seed and Plant Catalogues for 1867, will be mailed to our 
customers as usual, to others on receipt of 10 cents. 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
67 Nassausst., New York. _ 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


SOUTH WEST 
PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


Principal and Interest guaranteed 
by the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad Company, 
Coupon Bonds of 


$1,000 EACH, 
TWENTY YEARS TO RUN. 


Due September 15, 1886. 

INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 7 PER CENT. PER AN+- 
NUM, PAYABLE IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
ON THE FIRST DAYS OF JANUARY AND JULY. 
These Bonds are issued on 77 miles of: completed road, 

low in operation to Rolla, in the State of 

Missouri, which cost to construct........... $4,500,000 
And 13 miles of road graded, with material on 

hand, to be completed by January 1, 1867, at 














Together with 260,000 acres of land, now 
being disposed of 2t a minimum of $5 per 


Sore, (nate BO.) ...... is. ss scvcssccssave 1,300,000 
Say present total value Of. ............ssecseeeeees $6,300,000 


The amount of Bonds issued is $2,000,000, secured by 
mortgage to John P. Yelverton and Chas. H. Ward, of 
New York, as Trustees of the above-named property. 

By a provision of this Mortgage, when Lands are sold to 
the amount of $40,000, it is to constitute a Special Fund 
for the redemption of a like amount of these Bonds, at arate 
not exceeding 105 per cent. They are also receivable at 
PAR by the Company in payment of its sales of Lands, 

At St. Louis this road connects with all the Eastern Rail- 
ways, and runs west through the most attractive parts of the 
State of Missouri via Franklin, St. James, Rolla, Lebanon, 
Marshfield, Granby (Lead Mines), and Neosho, to the west 
line of the State. At Springfield it will connect with the 
great ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD (its eastern 
terminus), to the Pacific. 

When completed, it will present a road of 310 miles in 





length, costing about................. . $12,000,000 
With 1,036,000 acres of Land valued at... 10,000, 10,000 
Showing a total value of................ccee0e $22, 000,009 ,00Q 


With a total amount of Bonds authorized, with the guar- 
antee as above, of $7,250,000, which may be issued at a 
rate not exceeding $25,000 per mile of completed work 
as if progresses. 

Of the present issue of $2,000,000 of Bonds, the sum 
of $500,009 is now offered for sale at the low rate of 80 
per cent., after 1st January, the rate will be 85 per cent. 

For further particulars apply to 


WARD & CO. 


No. 54 Wall Street, New York. 


BANKERS, 





Highly Important to Manufacturers and 
Capitalists.— The New Self-Holding Volkmann Plow.— 
The most competent judges who have examined the new 
Patented Self-Holding Volkmann Plow, are of opinion that 
it is superior to one A plow now in use, and that it must there- 
fore, soon supersede every other plow. For a description of 
its peculiar features we refer to the N. Y. Semi-Weekly Tri- 
bune of Nov. 13, the Semi-Weekly Times, Nov. 9, the N. 
ge Nov. 15, the Artisan, Dec. nd other leading 
ers, Mr. Volkmann, the inventor, is ready to entertain 
on ers for the sale of State Fights, or for cae formation of a 
partnership. Address J i KMANN, No. 171 West Thirty; 






eighth Street, New York Cit 











| cultivation of Strawberries. 














KNOX FRUIT FARM & NURSERIES. 


—_*#e—— 


One Hundved and Fifty Acres in Grapes, Strawberries, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, Currants, Gooseberfies, &c., &c. 


Send for our Catalegue, which is a valuable Treatise on their Cultivation, 


— > <> ee 


We were among the very first to engage in growing 
SMATA, FRUITS, on a large scale, and for many years 
have been making a collection, which is unsurpassed if 


equaled anywhere. 


GRAPES. 


The Concord is decidedly the most popular grape in 
the country. It is now generally planted, and gives greater 
satisfaction than any other, The 


GREELEY PRIZE 


has just been awarded it as the grape of the greatest value. 
For full description SEE CATALOGUE, 

Hartford Prolific and Creveling, are the best very 
early grapes yet thoroughly tested, and are very profitable, 

Ives is destined to be, if it is not now, the leading wine 
grape of the country. For full description of this invalua- 
ble grape, SEE CATALOGUE. 

Rentz is nearly of the same yalue, and is a most vigor- 
ous grower. 

Martha is 2 White Concord, and is destined to be 
among White grapes, what its parent, the Concord is among 
the colored varieties. 

Black Hawk promises to be a grape of very great 
merit—perhaps the earliest of all. 

For description of above, and Iona, Israella, Adi- 
rondac, and all other desirable kinds, as well as much 
yaluable information on Grape Culture, send 10 Cents 
for Catalogue. 

Our vines are grown in the open air, from bearing wood 


taken from our extensive Vineyards. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


given earnest attention to the 
Our long and varied experi- 


For many years we have 


ence gives us great advantages, in the selection of such va- 
rieties as will give the best satisfaction to the grower, 
whether for home or market purposes; our collection, in 
variety, quality, and quantity, is unsurpassed, if equaled 
anywhere, We call special attention to the 


JUCUNDA--OUR NO. 700. 


After thoroughly testing this variety for seven years, we 
unhesitatingly say, that for UNIFORM AND LARGE SIZE, BEAU- 
TY OF FORM AND COLOR, ENORMOUS YIELD, LONG CONTINU- 
ANCE IN BEARING, GREAT PROFIT, HEALTH AND VIGOR OF 
PLANT, and other desirable qualities, it is the most valuable 
Strawberry of which we have any knowledge, All who have 
seen it on our grounds, prize it alike highly. 


| 

















Our present stock of plants of Jucunda, and all other 
valuable varieties is the largest and best we have ever offered, 
Send 10 Cents for Catalogue, which is a com- 


plete Manual on the Strawberry. 


CURRANTS. 


The demand for this valuable fruit is greatly increasing 
We have taken special pains to make the best 
much the 


every year. 
possible collection, and our stock is, perhaps, 
largest in the country, 

We offer very superior plants of 
Versaillaise.—The best of all. 

Fertile de Angers.—Very similar to the above. 
Cherry.—Excellent fOr jelly. 
Victoria.—Very late and good. 
White Grape.—Superior for Wine. 
La Hatine.—Vigorous grower and very good, 
Black Naptes.—Good for Jams and Jellies. 
“We can furnish any other desirable kinds, 
Also, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, 
&e., &e. 

Send 10 cents for our Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalogue with Supplement, 

It contains Descriptions and INustrations of the 
leading varieties of 

Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Gooseberries, Currants, &c.—Select 
Lists of Fruits, made up with great care, 

Letters from Eminent Frait Growers, and 
Reports of various Committees, who have visited 
our grounds, including the Report of the Ad Inte- 
rim Committee of the Ohio Pomological Soci- 
ety, 1865, written by the President, Dr. JNo. A. WARDER, 
from which we extract: 

“ Four things struck all the visitors as especially worthy 
of note: The modes of propagation and culture of the soil, 
the varieties under culture and trial, the wonderfully abund- 
ant product of magnificent berries, and the excellent and 
successful mode of harvesting and marketing the fruit, all 
of which may properly be introduced into this Report for 
the benefit’ of our fellow members.” 

Much valuable information, in each of these prints, is 
contained in this Report, and other parts of the Catalogue 


J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





L. Le. WHITLOCK, 
» § 145 caw og ny Dee erate 
Room 6, 2 37 Park Row, . 5 New-York 
All kinds of Trees, Shrubs, &c., bought and sold on 
Commission, Producers are requested to send a list of 
Stock they have for sale. 
Advantages in Buying of L. L. Whitlock. 
1.—He keeps a list of the ches — Stock in the Market. 
2.—He buys Stock for you at Wholesale price. 
3.—His twelve years’ experience enables him to know how 
to select good Stoc 
FOR TERMS, PRICE-LIST, &C., SEND A STAMP. 


Office Hours, from If Ae M., tol P.M. 


UTCHINSON’S PATENT UNIVERSAL EA- 
GLE PLOW.—Makes three furrows any size or depth, 
while the driver rides, and without leaving his seat, has full 
command of the Plow. STATE or COUNTY RIGHTS for 


sale on reasonable terms, For descriptive Circular, apply 
to UTCHINSON & CO., 


I 
Care A. WINCHESTER, 706 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
HE “THREE WARRANTS.’’—Please read my 
advertisement headed “ Farmers and Gardeners.” 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


WE WANT AN AGENT IN EVERY COUNTY 
TO SELL SOUR 


POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


They are the most popular books now Paty wy, and 
many Agents are making $10 to $7 a day. r Circu- 
lars VAviog full particularsto RICHAR. DSON & Co. Pub- 


lishers, 540 Broadway, New York, 






















V ICcK’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Seeds and 
FLORAL CUIDE FOR 1867, 


Is now published. It contains nearly 100 pages, 100 fine 
Illustrations on Wood, of choice Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a beautiful Colored Flower Plate for Frontispiece. 
Also, descriptions of the finest flowers grown, with full 
and plain directions for culture, ° 
Sent to all who desire, postage paid, for 15 cents—not half 
the cost. Sent free to all my customers of 1866, without 
Address 
JAMES 


Rochester, 


being ordered, 
VICK, 
ce oA 





(@™ As will be seen by an advertisement in another 
column, HENRY WARD BEECHER is engaged in writing a 
story for the New York Ledger. The circulation of theZed- 
ger is larger by one hundred thousand copies than that of 
any weekly or daily paper in the country, 
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SUPERIOR GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 





; B. Kk. 


——— @ 


BLISS’ 





CELEBRATED SEED CATALOGUE, 


and 


Guide to the Flower 


and Kitehen Garden. 


Beautifully Hlustrated with upwards of One Hundred Engravings. 


The Thirteenth Edition with Supplement for 
1867, is now in press, and will be ready for distribution 
early in January. It will contain 112 pages of closely print- 
ed matter, and upward of One Hundred finely executed en- 
gravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a descriptive list of 
Two Thousand varieties of Garden and Flower Seeds, em- 
bracing all the NEW VARIETIES worthy of cultivation, intro- 
duced the past season—both of European and Home produc- 
tion, with explicit directions for their culture,—also a list of 
One Hundred and twenty-five varieties of 
¥rench Hybrid Giadiolus, including the leading 
novelties of the past season, with many other Summer 
Flowcring Bulbs, consisting of Amaryllis, Tu- 





beroses, Tigridias—Lilies in great variety, etc. To 
which is added a list of a few of the choicest varieties of 
Grapes, Strawberries, Raspberries and other 
Smali Fruits, Bedding Plants, etc., etc., culti- 
vated at his gardens, with much other useful information 
upon the subject of gardening generally, which Wgll be found 
useful to all engaged in the delightful occupation of garden- 
ing. A copy of the Catalogue will be mailed to all appli- 
cants enclosing Twenty-five Cents. Ourregular cus- 
tomers supplied without charge. Address 


B. K. BLISS, 
Leck Box No. 11, 
P. O. Springfield. Mass, 


—- 1 —r- 9  — e 


STRIPED LEAVED 


JAPANESE MAIZE. 


The experience of the past season fully confirms all that | furnished by us last spring to our European correspondents. 


we stated in reference to this beautiful plant, when intro- “Cosmos,” Agricultural Editor of the Saturday Evening 


ducing it to the public last spring; and we are in receipt of | Post, writes us that it is superior to any other for table use, 
| 


many flattering letters from the leading Florists in Europe, 
all of whom agree that it is the finest plant for decorative 


purposes that has been introduced for many years. Certifi- | 


cates of Merit and numerous Prizes have been awarded to 
Exhibitors at the various English and Continental exhibi- 
tions, not the least of which was that of the “ Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s International Show,” all grown from seed 


as green corn. 
Packets containing about 40 seeds, 25 cents. 
Prices to the Trade, in bulk or in packets, will be given 
upon application, 
B. K. BLISS, 
Springfield, Mass, 





A Cough, A Cold, or 
A Sore Throat, . 


REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
AND SHOULD BE CHECKED. - 








IF ALLOWED TO CONTINUE, 


(oreyn Clas) Irritation of the Lungs, a Per- 
: manent Throat Disease, 
or Consumption, 


IS OFTEN THE RESULT, 


BRCGWHN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


HAVING A DIRECT INFLUENCE TO THE PARTS, 
GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 
For Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Consump- 
tive and Throat Diseascs, 


TROCHES ARE USED WITH ALWAYS GOOD SUCCESS. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Zroches useful in clearing the voice when taken 
before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat after 
an unusual exertion of the vocal organs, The Troches are 
recommended and prescribed by Physicians, and have had 
testimonials from eminent men throughout the country. 
Being an article of true merit, and having proved their effi- 
cacy by a test of many years, each year finds them in new 
localities in various parts of the world, and the Troches aro 
universally pronounced better than other articles, 

Onsraln only “Brown's BRONCHIAL TrocuEs,” aud do 
not take any of the Worthless Imitations thatmay be offered, 

SOLD. EVERYWHERE, 


EMOREST’S BED-CLOTHES CLASPS are 

real Guardian Angels, at 25 cents each. Eve arent 
should secure these invaluable protectors. No. 473 Broad- 
way. Mailed post free. . 


Thorough-bred Poultry. 


FOWLS, of all the valuable choice breeds, furnished at 
reasonable prices. They are carefully selected from the 
progeny of the more recent importations, and their purity is 
guaranteed, Orders sent by mail promptly filled. 

Circulars, with full descriptive list, will be forwarded to 
any address on receipt of stamp. American Live Stock Co., 
No. 199 Water-st., New York City. 

A, T, SCHAUFFLER, Superintendent, 
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New and Rare Vegetables. 


I present to the Public my Annual List of 
New and Rare Seed for 1867, many of which 
I send out the first time this scason. 


MARBLEHEAD MaAmmotH DrRuMHEAD CABBAGE. — 
(The largest Cabbage in the world. Weighs from 
thirty to sixty pounds to the head, and is tender 
and sweet. Yo cabbage does so well in the South 
as this.) CANNON BALL CaBBpacE. — (About as round 
and hard as a cannon ball. An early sort, and the 
hardest heading of all Cabbage.) Stone Mason Canpace. 
—(Standard variety of Winter Drumhead Cabbage in Bos- 
ton market. Under good cultivation every plant on an acre 
will make a large and hard head. It is remarkably tender 
and sweet. In half’ ounce cages.) LENORMAND’s Mam- 
MOTH CAULIFLOWER.—(A new variety, the largest of all 
the Ca wer family. Veryreliable for heading.) VEry 
EARLY FURT CAULIFLOWER.—( New, remarkably early, 
and fine for hot-beds.) New York Imprnovep Extra 
LARGE Pure.e Eee PLrant.—( This grows to a larger size, 


and is of aricher color, than the Common Large Purple | 


Eoqg Plant.) Strep GAupELoureE Eae PLant.—(An ee- 
gant variéty for the table. The stripings of white, purple 
and yellow give it a ——— appearance.) ORNAMENTAL 
Kate.-( The great varéety in color, and structure of the leaves, 
elegant ornaments for the flower garden and 

among shrubbery.) Miammotu SwrexEt Cornn.—( Thelargest 
of all Sweet Corn. Steet, and excelent for the table. The 
ears weigh, as gathered, from two to three pounds each.) 
MAMMOTH FRENCH Squasn.—(Sometimes grown to weigh 
over two hundred pounds. They grow well proportioned, 
and are finely colored.) VEGETABLE CATERPILLARS.—( Veg- 
etable curiosities, the seed-vessels resembling caterpillars.) 
VEGETABLE SNAILs.—(A Frenth ape the seed vessels of 
which resemble snails.) VEGETABLE Worms.—( Another 
curious vegetable p .). Swake CucumBer.—(A very 
long variety which grows coilet up, having the appearance 
alarge snake.) Commonostt Nutr Pea.—(A new dwarf 
uyar Pea, grows about one foot high, with pods eatable.) 
LaxtTon’s Pro.iric Earty Lone Pop Pea.—(A new and 
uéte distinct variety. Many of the pods contain from ten 
twelve Peaseach.) Dwanrrinpi.Nn Curer BEan.—( Those 
who have grown the Pole Indian Chief wiil be pleased to 
find a bush variety of this fine String Bean.) Grant Wax 

EAN.—(A new Bean, being an intprovement on the 
Indian Chief, it being a larger and longer Podded Bean 
than that chotce variety. The Wax Beans (so callek because 
the pods are of a wax color.) are the best of all String 
Beans.) Norpiron’s Giant CucumBer.—(A new English 
variety, the finest, longest, and most prolific Cucumber in 
cultivation.) Warp’s Nectar Mreton.—( When compared 
with all other sorts, this has been awarded the palm as the 
best of all green-fleshed Melons.) 

Each of the above sent to any part of the United States, 
and warranted to reach the purchaser, at twenty-five cents 
per package. 

AMERICAN TURBAN Squasu.—( Tle dryest, finest grained, 
and best flavored of all Fall Squashes. The packages con- 
tain about fifty seed.) Wunsnarp Squasu.—(/ was the ové- 
ginal introducer of this, and the seed is TRUE.) YOKOMAMA 
Squasu.—(A new variety from Japan ; very prolific. The 

uality resembles a fine Crookneck, but is much superior.) 

OSTON MARROw Squasyu.—(My variety took the premium 
Sor purity at the Annual Fair of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Soctety in 1865.) Para Squasu.—(A bush Squash 

rom South America, which can be kept into winter. Ob- 
ong in shape, of good size, fine-grained, and excellent qual- 
ity, far superior to any standard variety of bush Squash.) 
IMPROVED GREEN GLOBE Savoy Caspace.—(for family 
use, the Savoys are the richest of all Cabbages. The heads 
4 this variety are large, hard, and of most excellent quality, 
the stumps short. Remarkably reliable for heading.) 
PaNcCALIER Savoy.—(Zhe French consider this the earliest 
Cabbage grown.) SmaAtu Earty Um Savoy.—( Veryearly 
and reliable.) Burne.i’s Kine or THE Dwarrs.—(Jn 
England this is considered the earliest of Cabbages. Very 
dwarf, fine quality, and sweet.) Lance Brunswick SHORT 
Stem.—(A very large and very early Drumhead, much 
sought for by market gardeners.) LirtLe Prx1e CABBAGE. 
—(An early dwarf ; stump, short ; heads, pointed, and very 
hard, fine quality, and very sweet.) TiILpEN’s New To- 
mato.—({Large, round or oblong ; color, rich scarlet ; vines, 
dwarf, and very productive.) Eanty York Tomato.— 
(Very early, and remarkably prolific, has yielded at the rate 

over one thousand bushels per acre. Fruit of good mar- 
size; flat, round shape; qualily, excellent.) CooK’s 
Favorite Tomato.—(A large, apple-shaped variety ; very 
prolific ; —, superior ; decidedly the best of the apple- 
shaped Tomatoes.) Mammotu -Ciimvuanva Tomato.— 
(Enormously large, weighing from tio to three pounds. 
Some single specimens will heap a quart measure.) NEw 
Mexican Tomato.—( Very large, round Tomato; a great 
bearer ; resembles, in color, Lester's Perfected, but an im- 
ment on it, inalwaysbeing round.) TREE TomaTo.— 

(A French variety ; grows erect in the form of a bush.) 

CLEAN’S ADVANCER PEA.—(A new English wrinkled Pea. 
A decided improvement on the Champion of England; 
bears well, with Peas equally sweet. is much larger, and does 
not run nearly as high.) CLEAN’s LITTLE GEM.—(A new 
dwarf wrinkled Pea; grows about one foot high, very 
early, only a few days later than the Dan O Rourke; a de- 
cided acquisition.) ViLmMonin’s NEw, WRINKLED, EDIBLE, 
PoppvEepD Pea.—( The first wrinkled sort yet found, the pods 
of which can be eaten.) Carter’s First Crop.—(A new 

nglish Pea, sent out as the earliest of all varieties.) Hatr’s 
ake ee ae npr hy ng pa a 
pion o@ gland, growing only half its hight; quality, 
Sully equal to the Champion.) Tom Tuump Prea.—(As 
early as Dan 0 Rourke, grows ten inches high, and is re- 
markably prolific.) Drew’s New Dwarr PEa.—(Peas, 
very large, egg-shaped; each plant forms quite a bush. 
Peas should be planted about a foot apart. Larly, dwarf, 
and very prolific.) Brown’s New DwarFr MARROWFAT.— 
J capers to be the earliest and most dwarf Marrowfat 

grown. A capital Pea for market —, Forty 
Days’ Corn.—(Zarlier than any Sweet Corn. Desirable as 
an early sort.) Bates’ Extra Earty Sweet Corn.—(A 
variety of wrinkled kerneled Sugar Corn; earlier than 
Darling's Early, and excellent for table use.) Mammotu 
Fumt Corn.—(Zars grow sixteen inclies long ; stalks very 
tall and stout, and matures as far North as Central New 








England.) Crospy’s Earty.—(The earliest of all twelve 
rowed Sweet Corn. The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety offered special premiums for this new Corn at their last 
Annual Fair. It is of good size for market, and a decided 
acquisition.) Mexican SwEeet Corn.—(I still find this to 
be thé sweetest and most tender of all varieties of Sweet 
Corn. Nothing can equal it for the table.) GOLDEN SWEET 
Corn.—(A Sweet Corn of golden color ; early, of good size, 
and excellent quality for the table } flavor, fine, and distinct 
Srom any other variety.) Yarp Lone Bean.—(A curious 
‘Bean; pods growing over two feet long; foliage, a rich, 
dark, glossy green.) “Concord Bean.—{Thés new Bean és 
probably the earliest Pole Bean grown’; very prolific, and of 
excellent quality, ether as a string or shell Bean.) FEJEE 
Bean.—(A new bush Bean ; the earliest and hardiest of all 
beans ; very prolific, and worthy of general cultivation.) 
INTERMEDIATE HORTICULTURAL BEAN.—(Anearcellent bush 
Bean for marketmen. Pods of the same rich color as the 
Pole Horticultural.) CairoRNiA BEAN.—(A very early, 
large, flat Pole. Bean; excellent, ether green or baked.) 
MorriepD CranBeRrRy.—(An improvement in health, vigor, 
and productiveness on the old fashioned Cranberry. Few 
Pole Beans will yield equal to this. Pods, long, large, and 
well filled.) Simm’s xr Beet.—(A new, early sort, 
well shaped ; as early. as Bassano, and darker.) New Tur- 
nip Beer.—(Round, jlat-shaped, very early, and very nice.) 
CASTLENANDARY BEET.—(A famous French variety ; flesh, 
a deep purple color, very tender and sweet.) CRAPAUDINE 
Beet.—(lough skinned; color, very dark purple. Es- 
teemed by the French as the best of all Beets for table use.) 
Wnuyte’s Very Deer Rep Beer.—(Medium size, dark 
color, very sweet, and excellent for table use.) YELLOW 
Ovorp MANGEL WurrzeL.—(For cattle. Of seventeen 
varieties tested, the crop of this exceeded all.) EARLY CRACK- 
ER On1on.—(Zarliest of all the yellow sort; quality, very 
delicate and sweet.) Hoov’s New DwarF IMPERIAL PuR- 
PLE CELERY.—(A choice new English variety.) TURNER'S 
INCOMPARABLE Dwarr WHITE CELERY.—(A first class 
English variety.) Rreap’s Matcuiress CELERY.—(A_ pre- 
mium English variety, fine, solid and red.) Boston MAr- 
KET CELERY.—(7rue. This is the short, compact, solid 
variety, so often admired by strangers in the markets of 
Boston.) True Boston CurLteD Lettruce.—(Zhe most 
elegant of ali the Lettuce family, grows in the form Of @ 
Rosette.) WweErter’s Tom Tuums Lettuce.—(A choice 
new variety, in high favor with those who have grown it.) 
PERPIGNAN Lettuce.—( This és an excellent Lettuce for 
standing the summer heat. Heads, compact, attaining to 
seven énches in diameter.) NEAPOLITAN CABBAGE LET- 
TUCE.—( One of the finest Cabbage Lettuces yet introduced.) 
Srx VARIETIES OF CABBAGE LeETTUCE.—(Séx of the choicest 
varieties in one package.) ORANGE WATERMBLON.—( When 
Sully ripe the skin will peel off like an Orange.) ALLEN’S 
SUPERB Musk Meton.—( Quality, superior ; by some called 
the ** Queen of Melons.) WarGE Persian Musk MELON. 
—(A fine, large variety.) Witt JAPANESE MELON.— 
(Flesh, greenish white, very thick meated ; one of the earliest 
and sweetest of all melons.) Dwar¥r Broom Corn.—( This 
és thought to make a better brush than the common tail sorts.) 
Cuuras, oR GrounpD ALmMonps.—( These taste very much 
like a Cocoanut; are very prolific, yielding 100 to1.) OR- 
NAMENTAL Gourps.—(Many varieties in one package.) 
New JersEY Hygsrm Cucumper.—(A remarkably long 
variety ; an improvement on the White agen IMPROVED 
Lone GREEN CucumBER.—(This és the longest of all the 
Long Greens.) CHINESE ScaRLET Eae Prant.—( Of mag- 
néficent scarlet color, and highly ornamental.) MAMMOTH 
Muzet.—(Extra tall; seed heads much larger than any 
other variety.) Surry Waite WuHeat.—(A new English 
Winter Wheat, highly recommended for poor soils, remark- 
ably free from blight and rust.) OTAHEITIAN SUGAR CANE. 
—(This yeelds more Sugar than any other variety of Sugar 
Cane grown in the North.) 

Any of the above varieties will be forwarded, post-paid, 
and warranted to reach the purchaser at fifteen cents each. 

Earty Sesec Potators.—(Coming rapidly into favor 
in Boston and vicinity as @ first class, early market Potato. 
Large size, excellent quality, and remarkably productive.) 
Earty Goopricu.—(77ve.) SHAKER’s Fancy.—(A_ new 
variety of white-fleshed Potatoes, considered as early as 
Early Goodrich, yielding equally well, and rapidly gaining 
favor in Pennsylvania. This and the Early Sebec are of 
better shape for market purposes than the Early Goodrich. 

Four pound packages of either of these varieties sent to 
any address, warranted to reach the purchaser, on receipt of 
one dollar. All orders for Potatoes will be put on file, and 
be filled as s@on as danger from freezing és past. 

Catalogues containing over two hundred varieties of war- 
ranted Garden Seeds, one hundred and twenty-five of which 
are of my own growing, sent gratis to all applicants. 

I warrant three things: 1st. That my seed is genuine. 
2a. That your money shall reach me. 3d. That my seed 
shall reach you. Can the Public ask for anything faérer 
than this ? JAMES J. IT. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 


New Seed Catalogue !! 
J. M. THORBURN & COS 
ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED | 
CATALOGUE 
OF 
Kitchen, Garden and Agri- 
cultural Seeds 
For 1867, 
Is Now Ready for Mailing. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Johnest., New York. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


Progeny of Hogs that have taken State and United States 
Premiums, sent in pairs (not akin) by Express, to all parts 
of the United States, Canada, Cuba, South America, For 
Circulars and prices, Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 











To The Seed Trade! : 
Our WHOLESALE CATALOCUE OF 


Garden, Agricultural and Flower 
Seeds, &c., 


For Large Dealers Only, 
Is Now Ready for Mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN « CO.,, 
15 Johne-st., New York, | 


i eS WHOLESALE and RETAIL CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS and Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Grapes, Strawberries, &c., will be sent gratis to 
any address. Agents Wanted. Seeds and Plants carefully 
sent by mail, pre-paid, to any part of the United States ana 
Canadas. B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 


Shaker Fancy Potatoes, 


The earliest and best Potato now under cultivation, being 
a No. 1 Potato, early or late. Orders now received to be 
delivered as soon as the weather in the spring will admit, 
Price, $10.00 per Barrel; or $5.00 per Bushel. Circular sent 
on receipt of stamp. 








JOHN BORLAND & CO.,, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa, 


ELLOW NANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES 
for sale, or to sprout on shares. A premium offered, 
For directions, particulars, &c,, address, with stamp, 
ALFRED LEE, Kokomo, Ind. 


V HITE CALIFORNIA SPRING SEED Wheat 
which yields from 50 to 80 bushels to the Acre, for 

sale by Cc. B. ROGERS, 

No, 133 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


Osage Orange Hedge Plants.—Strong, selected, 
one year, packed in good order, 1,000, $3; 5,000, $18; 10,000, 
$25. Apple and Pear Trees, all sizes. Early Rich- 
mond Cherry, Apple Root Grafts, best quality. 
Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early Blackberry. 


Grapes.—lIona, Ives, Israella, Norton’s, Concord, Hart- 
ford, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c., &c 

Nursery Stocks, general assortment. 

Evergreens, immense stock, mostly medium and small, 
just right for shipping. 

Shrubs, Roses, Green-house, Bedding and 
Garden Plants. Send red stamp each for 3 Catalogues, 
Wholesale, Retail and Bedding Plants. 

¥F. K. PHOCENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


Sing Sing Grape Vines. 


Ihave a few thousand Grape Vines yet unsold. Good sin. 
gle eyes, one year old, grown under glass, and out-door, at 
the following prices, if the cash come with the order: 

Iona No. 1, per 100, $85, per 1,000, $800. 

Iona No. 2, per 100, $65, per 1,000, $600. 

Iona No.3, per 100, $45, per 1,000, $400. 

Israella No. 1, per 100, $45. 

Israella No. 2, per 100, $70. 

Israella No, 3, per 100, $50. 

Adirondac No. 1, per 100, $70. 

Adirondac No. 2, per 100, $50, 

Adirondac No. 3, per 100, $40. 

Allen’s Hybrid, No. 1, per 100, $40. 

Allen's Hybrid, No. 2, per 100, $30. 

Allen’s Hybrid, No. 3, 7 100, $20. 

My Vines are as good, if not better, than any others offered. 

First Class, wood grown under glass, of Iona and Israella: 

Iona, per 1,000 buds, $50. 

Israella, per 1,000 buds, $55. . 

J. F. DELIOT, Vine Grower, 
Sing Sing, New York. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Iona, Israelia, Adirondac, Concord, Diana, 
Hartford, Rogers’, &c., &e. Prices too low to Ad- 
vertise in this Paper without injury to the Trade. By the 
use of my patent process, I am enabled to produce the largest 
and best vines for future growth and productiveness, grown 
on the American Continent. See cut in Sept. No., page 334, 
Send for Terms to those forming Clubs, which is worthy of 
particular attention. 

If Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue is wished, send 
twored stamps, Address 
¥. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


GRAPES! GRAPE WooD! 


Catawba and Isabella cuttings, roots and layers, Concords 
and Hartford Prolifics, [ves Seedling, Rentz, Delaware, Iona, 
Rogers’ and other varieties. Wood—all cut before the frost 
and stored in cellars, Delaware at $3.75 per 1,000 buds, and Ca- 
tawba and Isabella cuttings, three buds, at $2 per 1,000. Price 
list for spring of ’67 and account of the Ives Seedling sent to 
any address. M. H. LEWIS & CO., Sandusky, Ohio. 


RAPE WOOD OF IONA, ISRAELLA, and 

other popular varieties, at current rates, Also, a few 

hundred very choice Iona layers. Address 
. BUSHNELL, 

Peekskill, Westchester County, N. Y. 


























15 000 HALE’S Early Peach Trees ; 300,000 
b) Agriculturist Strawberry Plants; 75,000 Osage 

Orange, one year old; 150 bushels Peach Pits, Send for Cir- 

cular. For sale by ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, N.J. 


HE MOST SPARKLING AND BRILLIANT 
MAGAZINE ever issued, will be found in the January 
number of DEMOREST’s MONTHLY, now ready. j 
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HILADELPHIA. 
The Largest, Best, and most Productive, Hardy Rasp- 
berry. Stvod unprotected, 16 degrees below, and 105 de- 
grees above zero, and averaged over $12 per bushel the past 
Summer, 
Metcalf’s Early and Agriculturist Strawberries. 
Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberries. 
Other Vines, P!ants and Trees for Sale, 
Send for Catalogues GRATIS. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


Silver Leaved Maple Trees Given 


Away. 


To any person sending me nine Subscriptions to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist at $1.50 each, for 1867, I will send them 
500 trees as above; for 15 names, at $1.50 each,. 1,000 trees; 
40 names, $1.50 each, 8,000 trees. The trees are all first-class 
one year, 144 to 24 feet, are worth the sum nes should 
the paper not be wanted, (which of course will be). Trees 
shipped early in spring, well packed. Send along Green- 
backs or P, O. Orders, to 
J. H. GRAVES, Dement, Ogle Co., Illinois. 








Valuable and Important Catalogue 


For the Spring of 1867. 


Containing instructions from fifteen years of practical ex- 
perience in the cultivation of Small Fruits. Tells how 
to plant, grow and market. How to make the cheapest and 
best shipping boxes and stands, and boxes to gather the fruit. 
How to gather, and many other important. and valuable 
hints, which will prove invaluable to the market grower, as 
well as the amateur and those growing but a small bed for 
family use. Sent to all applicants as soon as issued in Dec., 
on receipt of 10cts. Address A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind. 


RANBERRY PLANTS, bearing vines in parcels 

of 100 each, for price_and culture, send for Circular, 
TROWBRIDGE’S GRAFTING WAx—Nurserymen and Grafters 
pronounce it of first quality, and cheaper to purchase than 
to make it—put up in large packages for Nurserymen, andin 
one, one-half and one-quarter pound rolls for retailing, with 
directions for use. Liberal discount to Nurserymen and 
Dealers. TREE VARNISH, an indispensable article in trim- 
ming trees, causing the wound to healsound. $3 per dozen; 
$5 cents, single bottle. 

F. TROWBRIDGE, Milford or New Haven, Conn. 


Burroughs’ Nurseries, 
WALTHAM, VT. 
SOLON BURROUGHS, Proprietor, 

Post Office Address, Vergennes, Vt.—Fruit and Ornament- 
al Trees, Grape Vines, Evergreens, Roses, &c., &c. Send 1 
stamp for Grape Catalogue, or 2 stamps for General Cata- 
logue. 














TRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, AND BLACKBERRY 
— Plants, Good Roots, Best Varieties. Inducements of- 
fered to those wishing a few of each variety. Catalogue 
gratis; send for one. JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J, 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS, 


The LODI MANUFACTURING CO., having the exclu- 
sive control of the night soil of New York City, have 
received therefrom the past season, some 60,000 tons of night 
soil, which they have manutactured upinto an extra fine 
article of Poudrette of superior quality, (put wp in bright 
new packages,) (which they offer for sale at the usual 
price.) For 

CORN, TOBACCO AND COTTON 


This article has no superior, taking into consideration its 
price, and the effecis derived therefrom. It is equal, pound 
for pound, to the best brands of Super-phosphates in market 
sold at $60 per ton, while the Poudrette costs only $20. 
matures a crop two to three weeks earlier, does not injure 
the seed when brought into contact with it, an is cheaper 
by 100 percent. than any other fertilizer offered for sale. 
Send fora Pamphlet. Address 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
66 Cortlanat-st., New York. 
tocKky Mount, Edgecombe Co., N. C., Nov. 13, 1866. 

JAMES R. Dey, Pres’t.—Sir: In regard to the results of 
our experience ilgthe use of your improved Poudrette on 
this year’s Cotton crop, we beg leave tu say that the season 
has been unfavorable to the action of all Fertilizers, Sey- 
eral kinds were used by us, and with the exception of your 
Poudrette, with little or no effect tothe crop. Where the 
Poudrette was applied it gave us near a haif Bale more 
per acre and caused the Cotton to open much earlier. We 
would recommend it not only asa manure suitable for the 
growth of Cotton, but for the improvement of the soil. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
HENRY P. STULTS & BRO. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers and Agriculturalists is Called to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the market, 
Equal to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less, 

We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers, A 
liberal discount made to the Trade, 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr. Liebig, of Balti- 
more, and Dr. Jackson, Massachusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturalists, showing its value, and 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J. O. BAKER & CO., SELLING AGENTS, 
131 Pearl-st., New-York, 


~ Thorough-bred Chester Whiie Pigs 


For Sale: from 10 weeks to 1 yearold. For growth and 
quality, can not be excelled in the United States. For de- 
scription and Prices, send for Circular. Address 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO.,, 
Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 

















WANTED.—A good thorough-bred Durham Bull, from 
an extra milk strain, Address T, C., Box 317, Warsaw, Ind. 


BBpEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE is un- 
questionably the most useful, sparkling, and popular 
Magazine, and oifers the most liberal terms and premiums 
for clubs, Send for circular. Back numbers, 10c.; post free. 
No. 473 Broadway. The January number, with extraordi- 
nary Holiday attractions, now ready. Sold everywhere. 








Purchasing Agency, 
FOR PURCHASING 
at the lowest regular price, any thing to be 
procured in New York City, and at 
other accessible points. 


Orders for Books for private and public Libraries carefully 
attended to. Special attention given to the selection of Cir- 
culating Libraries, and Libraries for Farmers’ Clubs. Val- 
uable Books can be purchased by me at the frequent Auction 
Sales,much below the regular prices. 

HARVEY B. LANE, 151 Nassau-street, New York. 


& p 

4D % Poy, 

Se a % 
} Pear!-Street, 


NEW-YORK. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 


For the sale of Country produce of all kinds. 
Send for WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 


NURSERY FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale a Nursery containing 120 Acres of land 
selected for its favorable location and soil, well improved, 
underdrained, &c. Situated a short distance from Toledo, 
Ohio, in a pleasant neighborhood, Allits surroundings mak- 
ing it a desirable place fur the business and a residence, 

‘There ison the premises an ELEGANT NRESIDENCE, sur- 
rounded by a fine Park, laid out and ornamented with 
Walks, Shrubbery, &c,——Also, THREE TENEMENT Hovsss, 
an Oftice, Packing House, Corn Crib, Root Cellar, Barn, Sta- 
bling room for ten horses, large Cistern, Propagating House 
heated 7 Hitchings Boiler No.5, Green-Houses, Growing 
Houses, Forcing Pits, Sash for Hot Beds, &c. Also, an 
ORCHARD, containing 2,000 Fruit Trees of the best and finest 
varieties, most of which are in bearing, Also, & VINEYARD 
of one acre of vines in bearing—and two acres of vines, two 
and three years old, all of the best and most suitable varie- 
ties for this climate.——The Srock EmBraces the Brest 
CoLuecTion of Green and Hot-IHouse Plants in the West. 
over 50,000 Grape Vines, 1 and 2 years old.——A large and 
fine stock of ORNAMENTAL TREES, Survuns, &c.——A large 
stock of Frurr Trees of vigorous growth, and embracing 
all kinds and varieties grown and sold in this Market——The 
location of this Nursery is in every way desirable, being 
near the flourishing City of ToLEDO, Ont10, in the midst of 
a fast improving country—with means of transportation 
almost unequaled; in fact, possessing adyantages in every 
particular not excelled in the West. 

Address, or inquire of 
VON BLESSINGH & RAY, 
Real Estate Agents, No. 7 Lenks Block, 

Toledo, Ohio, 


UWPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 

Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running trom Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars, with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. 
William Parry, and others, with full information and map, 
sent to applicants, free, Address MORRIS & C v 


Lane’s 

















.. New- 
tield, Gloucester Co.,N.J. Improved Farms also for Sale, 


Farms in South Jersey, 


Of all sizes and excellent quality, well improved, good 
buildings, fruit, ete., for SALE at $25 to $40 per acre, Also, 
excellent Timber Land at $15 to $20 per acre, near churches, 
schools, mills, also, railroad and navigation leading to Phil- 
adelphia and New York. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
Apply to IT. HOYT, Manamuskin, Cumberland Co., N. J. 








K Prizes Give N 4 ans. 2 
the Prize Puz. 
MERRY K. MAN’S Monthly. 


; Greenback or other valuable prizes 
) CRow distributed every month. A chance is 
‘ afforded Base Ball Players to get a 
magnificent solid silver-mounted rosewood Bat free, by a 
little exertion. Sold by all dealers, 15 cents. None free. 
3 months for 35 cents, or $1 25 a year. by it. HANEY 
& CO, 109 Nassan-st., N.Y. Also, any of the following cheap, 
ood and popular books; sent, post paid, on receipt of price: 
{0GUES AND RoGUERIES, ex all tricks and traps of 
great cities, and all swindles and-humbugs, 25 cents.—SE- 
CRETS WORTH KNOWING, tells how to make hundreds of ar- 
ticles in universal use, made at trifling cost, and sold at im- 
mense profits, 25c.—HANDBOOK OF VENTRILOQUISM, plain 
and simple, and how to make the Magic Whistle, to imitate 
birds, animals, insects. &c.,15¢c.—How TO MAKE A 
ory Goop and a Good One Better, 15c.—Tom TauMB, WIFE 
AND BaBy, comic, illustrated, 15¢.—JeEFF Davis, comic, il- 
lustrated, 10c.—LETTER WRITING SIMPLIFIED, 


EMOREST'S “YOUNG AMERICA,” THE 
most sparkling Juvenile Magazine ever issued, The 
Jan. No. has an extraordina: ng of Novelties, Toys 
Engravings, &c. Harper’s Weekly, 15 cents; mailed from 
No. 473 Broadway. Yearly, $1.50, with a beautiful premium, 


HE VANISHING PICTURE TRICK, 25 cents, 
—How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship Made 
Easy, 15 cts. Housekeepers’ Own Book, 15 cts.—Karey’s How 
to Bay, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Knowlson’s Farrier, 
15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 80 cts.—Parlor Magician, 30 cts.— 
Parlor Theatricals, 30 cts.—Parlor Pantomines, 25 cts.—500 
Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside-Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 80 
cts.—Love Oracle, 30 cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great 
Fortune Teller, 50.cts. Thousands of other Books, Pictures, 
Albums, Games, Yankee Notions, Sendstamp for Mammoth 
Catalogue. .C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N, Y. City. 


New Agricultural Paper. 


MORRIS’ RURAL ADVERTISER, which has just com- 
pleted its third volume, will be issued on the first day of 
year 1867, merged in a large Quarto of sixteen pages each, 
under the title of the 


Practical Farmer & Rural Advertiser, 


, at $1.00 per annum payable in advance, 
griculture, Horticulture, and wer branch 
PASCHALL MORRIS, 
Editor and Publisher, 1120 Market-st., 
Philadelphia, 


=> 














issued month] 
Devoted to 
of Rural Economy. 





ARRAS % WANTED FOR 
WEDGWOOD’S GOVERNMENT & LAWS of U.S, 


A Comprehensive View of the Rise, Progress and Present 
Organization of the State and National Governments. 


It contains the law which every citizen should possess to 
discharge, with intelligence and fidelity, his duties to the 
State and tothe Nation, and to conduct his private affairs 
with safety to himself and justice to others. 

STRICTLY a SUBSCRIPTION BooK.—Reliable, active men 
and women, who wish to do good and make money, can 
do both by canvassing for this book. Some Agents make 
over $100 per week. A circular, giving Title-page, Table 
of Contents, ‘'estimonials, and Specimen pages, with Agenc 
documents, sent on application. _ Territor sulgne , ani 
liberal inducements offered. J. W. SCHERMEL ORN & 
CO.,, Publishers, 480 Broome-street, New York. 


FOREST TREES. 


A newand much improved edition of Michaux & Nuttall’s 
* North American Sylva,” complete in 5 Impe- 
rial Octavo volumes, with'277 beautifully Colored F 
true to nature, accompanied with letter-press descriptions 0 
all our ** North American es rees.”? The 
most elegant and scientific work ever published on ‘this 
subject. Experienced Agents wanted to sell valuable illus- 
trated works in all parts of the United States. 

ICE, RUTTER & CO 
525 Minor-st., Philadelphia, 








FeARM AND COAL LANDS.—460 Acres, 31¢ 
and 4 miles from_La Salle and Peru, Illinois, 4 mile 
from Illinois Central Railroad, underlaid by three veins of 
coal, Farm well improved, good house, orchard of 120 
choice bearing trees; good out-buildings. Soil, rich and 





deep. Price, $100 per acre; one-fourth cash, — 

THOS. W. HENNESSEY, 
La Salle, Illinois. 

18 ACRES, 6 miles of Richmond, Va. The 

Wood ard Timber on it will pay first cost. San- 

dy loam, every acre good for Garden or meadow. 1% miles 

of York River R. ht. 100 acres cleared; no buildings, $15 
per acre, or will be divided. A. VA} REN 

Manchester, Chesterfield County, Virginia, 





OR SALE LOW, Fruit and Garden Farm, °/ 

hour’s drive from Washington, D. C., on Potomac, 154 
acres, 50 cleared, 50 of second growth, balance heavy timber. 
Good buildings, etc. ; 1,000 peach and pear trees, J. DEVIN, 
1,199 Broadway, N. Y. 


7ANTED—10,000 FARMERS TO ACT AS 





gents for the great AMERICAN SrTrocK JOURNAL. 


A 
THE FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ ADVERTIS- 


1000 Agents and Canvassers Wanted. 


ACKENZIE’S 10,000 RECEIPTS, or UNI- 

VERSAL ENCYCLOPADIA, containing Receipts in 

Agriculture, Brewing, Cooking,Carving, Cements, Cosmetics, 

Dyeing, Distillation, Farriery, Fire-Works, Inks, Medicine, 

Metallurgy, Perfumery, Poisons and Antidotes, Preserving, 

Photography, Tanning, Varnishes, Wines, &c., &c., &c., &c, 

ea Liberal terms and exclusive territory given. 

Apply to T. ELLWOOD ZELL & CO, Eubiishers, 
Philadelphia, 





GENTS WANTED !—In all parts of the United 
States to sell ‘* Tux Lives C¥ THE PRESIDENTS,” & hew 
work, by John 8, C. Abbott, the great historian. The work 
is finely illustrated, complete in one volume, and ready for 
subscribers, The author, the theme, and the elegant stylein 
which it is issued, combine to render it one of the best books 
= Evan ever ss = on country. Exclusive terri- 
ory may be secured by addressin: 
. B RUSSELL & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass, ' 





Books for the Million, 


Send stamp for Catalogue to CARTER, COLLINS & 
RICHARDSON, 42 John st., N. Y. 





ER. Splendid inducements. Copies free. Address 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 
. ANTED.—A situation by a practical Nursery- 
man and Fruit Grower, to take charge of o Fruit 
Farm or Garden, and manage tlic culture and marketing of 
the same, Reference Unexceptionable. Address, Box [31, 
Strasburg, Lancaster County, Penn, 


, 
WANTED! 
Good Agentsin every Town and Gommiy to sell‘*‘ HOME” ; 
a Religious Book for every family, by Rev. W. K. TWEepie, 
D.D., Author of “Seed-time and Harvest; or, Sow Well and 
Reap Well,” ‘Lamp to the Path,” ‘* Meditations, etc., etc.” 
This Book will undoubtedly have a large sale, and Agents, 
both Male and Female, will find it a book particularly 
adapted to their sales, Address 
H. FENTON & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 








) 


CHOOL TEACHERS WANTED. — The sub- 
scriber wishes to employ for each town in the United 
States, male teachers who have formerly been engaged either 
in Day Schools, or Sunday Schools, who can devote their ex- 
clusive time to the business, to canvass for the ** Illus- 
(rgd History of the Bible,” by John Kitto, D. D., 

F. S™A., edited by Alvan Bond, D. D., of Norwich, Conn. 
This is the best selling book I have ever published, Agents 
make from $100 to $300 per month, and say “é never 
knew a book to sell so weil.” Apply immediately in person 
or by letter to the publisher 
HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 





ORN.—How To RalIsE ee anergy PER 55 -y i! 

Useful and practical hints for every farmer, . 
Prosser. Sent, Dost-paid, for 25 cents, by H, WATEIN,- 
box 2,716, Cincinnati, O. 
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Henderson & Fleming’s 
SELECTED SEEDS & PLANTS 


FOR 


MARKET GARDENERS. AND OTHERS. 


Quart. Bush. 














Beans (Bush), Valentine, Refugee..............50c. $3.00 
Beans (Pole), Lima, Sera..,.........- * 15.00 
1b. 
Beets, Short Top Round, Long Blood....... . ‘Ae. $1.00 
Cabbage (Early), true Jersey Wakefield. .....$1.00 12.00 
- (Late), Flat Dutch, Drumhead........50¢ $5.00 
Carrot, Early Horn, Long Orange....... » $1.50 
Caulifiower, Early Paris and Half Early..... $1.50 15.00 
Celery, New Dwarf White..................... $1.00 $12.00 
Quart. Bush. 
Corn, Dwarf Prolific, Asylum... ...............30¢. $5.00 
Ounce. ib. 
Cucumber, White Spine, Long Green........... “pr $1.50 
ws Forcing varieties.................2 . per packet. 
sta ib. 
Egg Plant, New York Improved Purple.......: 60e. $7.50 
Lettuce, Simpson, Dutter..................0068 40c $1.00 
Melon, Citron, Nutineg and Skillman........... 20¢. $1.50 
“ (Water), Ice Cream & Mountain Sprout. 15c. $1.50 
A, I HOWTO. 4. canscnncsovcstvecsoccnecy lic. $1.50 
Onions, White, Megzets Red................0006 50c. $3.00 
“ Large Red, Yellow Dutch.. Oc. $1.50 
Parsicy, Extra Dwarf Curled.............-.-.... lie. $1.50 
Quart. Bush. 
Peas (Early), Dan. O'Rourke, “ Extra Early.”. .50c. $7.50 | 
“ (Late) “aed British Queen........- 50. $3.00 
Ounce, lb. 
Pampkin, Cheese .....ccesccccscccccvcccsocccsecs 10c. vi) 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip, Long Scarlet. $1.50 
BOMIY Cor Oyeter PIRRE).o..0..00000s0c0c0.ce800 ‘ $2.50 
Spinach, Round and Prickly................+++- 10c. ) 
Squash (Bush), Summer Crookneck............10¢ ro) 
“ (Late), Boston Marrow, Hubbard...... 20e. $2.50 
Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee...... eee ee 30c. $4.00 
Turnip, Red Top, Yellow Aberdeen........ $1.00 
$6.00 





Herbs, Thyme and Sweet Marjoram . 
“ Sage and Summer Savory..........e0+e00 BUC. $1-00 
The above sent by mail to any address on receipt of the 
prices annexed, with the addition of Sc. per b. for postage. 


Plants and Roots for Market 
Gardeners and Others. 


Onion Scts, Yellow, 50c. per quart, $2.50 per peck, 
$8.00 per Bushel. 

Onion Sets, White, i5c. per quart, $4.00 per peck, 
$12.00 per Bushel. 
per Bush. per Bol. 
$ $7.50 
7.50 
6.00 





Asparagus, (2 years old,) $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 1,000 
(1 year old,) $1.00 ° 37. 

Rhubarb, Victoria and Linneus, $3 per doz.; § 
Cabbage Plants (Cold Frame), Wakefield, $1.50 per 100; 
$10.00 per 1,000 
(Hot-bed), Wakefield, 75 cents per 100; 
$6.00 per 1,000 
Cauliflower, (Cold Frame), $3 per 100; $20.00 per 1,000 
(Hot-bed), $2 $15.00 per 1,000 

Horseradish Sets, $1.00 per 100; $7.50 per 1,000. 
Vegetable and Flower Sceds of every descrip- 
tion, many of them of our own growth, and all thoroughly 
tested before sending out. For prices and directions for 

cultivation, send for Catalogue. 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 

67 Nassausst., New York. 


My Illustrated Catalogue of New 
and Rare Plants for 1867, 


Will be ready 1st February, and sent to my customers of 
past years, gratis—to all others, on receipt of 10 cents. 
PETER HENDERSON, 
67 Nassan-st., New York, 


Garden Seeds—Flower Seeds! 
Sent by Mail, Postage paid, 


On receipt of prices advertised in last February Agricultur- 
ist, The utmost.care is taken to have all Seeds sold by us, 
fresh, reliable, and the choicest that can be had. 

Also, Farm and Garden Implements of every 
varicty. Guano, Bone Dast, and other Fertilizers. 
Plants, Trees, Roots, Xe. 

Priced Catalozue furnished on application. 
JOHN VANDERBILT & BROTHERS, 
23 Fulton-st., New York, 


th 4 CHEAPEST Self-acting Hand and 

arriage Gat M ‘4 

9 Bank-st. aC levels = Ohic, ny Amerions Gate att itn 
“Send for "Circulars, 








“ “ 














t 


woop & ‘WEAN iN STEAM ENGINE 
co’s CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 





FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 

ALSO PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 

We have the oldest, largest and most complete works in 
the United States, devoted exclusively to the manutacture 
of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, which, for simplicity, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the public. 
we great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
rea, Which we give to the rated horse power, make our En- 
gines the most powerful and cheapest in use; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 

All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive circulars with price list, sent on application. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, 
Branch Office, 9% Maiden Lane, New York City. 











Farmers and Gardeners ! 


Many of you have thus far found the purchase of Garden 
Seed the most unsatisfactory and most vexing of all your in- 

vestments, Now, if you will stand by me, I propose to change 
all this,and make a revolution in the seed business by my 
three warrants, ist. I will warrant my seed to be what it 
purports to be in kind and quality: 2d. I will warrant that 
the money you send for seed shall reach me ; ; and 3d. I will 
warrant that the seed you order shall reach you. 

Thus, you see, I take all the risks on myself. I know that 
in doing this I shall make some losses, but I have contidence 
that the good sense of the farmers and gardeners of the 
United States will stand by me in this new movement, and 
so far increase my business as to enable me to bear all such 
losses and continue the business on the “three warrants ” 
basis. Stand by me ard I will stand by you! Catalogues 
sent gratistoall. See the advertisement headed “Gre; gory’s 


Seed Catalogue.” 
JAMES J. TH. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 














SDA- OW 


A.N. WOOD & CO. 


EATON, MADISON 00., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes, They are partentety 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circul: r Mil 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, W ood or Iron oor ‘ue 
nery in Cabinet or “Wagon Shops, Boring ‘artesis un Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, oly &e. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we = them, 


and to give unqualified satisfaction in me ao ects, 
. . A, oh YOOD & CO, 











To Farmers, Stable Keepers and Others.— 
Do you want the cheapest, easiest operated, simplest, most 
durable and fastest Selt-Feeding- Hay, Straw and Stalk Cutter 
in the World—$11.00 to $36.00, according to size and capacity 
—~not to pe paid for until tried? Agents wanted everywhere, 
except New Englan For “yeannaeaobeathee anal e Cireu: 
lar, and full a peer ars, Addr = bees 

EKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y. 


FLUSHING INSTITUTE, 


Flushing, L. I, 
BOARDING SCHOO!Y, FOR BOYS. 








E, A, FAIRCHILD, 


THE GREAT AUBURN FIELD 
TRIAL. | 


THE BUCKEYE MOWER, built by ADRIANCE, 
PLATT &CO., 165 Greenwich-st., N. Y., is the machine which 
received the First Premium Grand Gold Medal, 
in Class One, for the great superiority shown in every 
point, selected by the Judges for testing the comparative 
merits of the Fifty-nine machines entered for competition, 








Agricultural Implements. 


The latest improvements for the Farm and Planta: 
tion. 

Garden, Field and Flower Sceds, pure, fresh, 
and reliable, grown by the most careful growcrs of this 
country and Europe. 

Fertilizers—Peruvian Guano—Super=Phos- 
phate of Lime—Bruce’s Concentrated Mas 
nure, and Pure Ground Bone— 

At Wholesale and Retail, by GRIFFING & CO, 

58 & 60 Cortlandt st., New York, 


Eureka Cutting Box, E 


FOR CRUSHING AND CUTTING HAY, 
STRAW AND CORN STALKS. 


We beg leave to announce to our Friends and the Trade 
gener ally, that we have secured the right to manufacture 
and sell this celebrated C utting Box, and are now prepared 
to fill any orders with which we may be favored. We also 
manufacture the widely known 

STAR CORN SHELLER. 

The Cutting Box and Corn Sheller are in high repute, 

wherever introduced. They have taken the 
First Premium at several State Fairs. 

Thousands are in use and giving good satisfaction. We 
muke_ several sizes of the above machines. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular and Price List. 
BLYMYER, DAY & CO., 

Manufacturers of Cook's Sugar Evaporator, Agricultural 
Machines and Tools, Mansfield, Ohio. 


THE HOG BREEDERS’ MANUAL. 


A Treatise on Breeding, Feeding, and General Manage. 
ment of Hogs. Px wrticulars of all Diseases, Remedies, &c. 
Sent free of — for 25 cents, E very © fariner should have 
acopy. Address N. OYER & CO., 
Gun at ‘Ckener Co. Pa, 











Primee Albert Pigs. 


$30 a pair, not akin. Orders executed for Fancy Poultry, 
Angora (Cashmere) Goats, and othe 7 chioce Stoc 
H, B. LANE, 151 Nassawst. 


FLAZ. 


MALLORY & SANFORD’S 
IMPROVED 


FLAX AND HEMP BRAKES, 


As now made, are the strongest and best ever used. They 
occupy about ’5 feet square, weigh about 1,000 Ibs., require 
one man and a boy, and onc to two _horse power ‘to work 
them; breaks from 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs. Flax straw in 10 hours, 
taking out 6 to 75 per cent. of the woody matter. This ma: 
chine will save 120 lbs. to the ton more than any other ma- 
chine in the world, It will break tangled straw as well as 
straight. We have also an entirely NEW TOW SHAKER AND 
PICKER, works perfectly and does its work quicker and bet- 
ter than any other machine, and prepares the stock for 
tope. Also ANEW TOW COMBER, Which cleans and straight- 
ens the tow, free from _shive, rapidly making it fine and 
straight. Send for circular or ‘see m: ychiges in operation at 
98 William-st., New York. Address 
JOHN W. e INCY, Treasurer, 
No. 93 William-st., New York, 








Stereopticons and ‘Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, “and magnifying the views to 
that size, at _an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibition, Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture aatory, . tT Statuary, etc., 
etc., forw: *rded on application. T. ALLISTER, Opti: 
cian, (of late bo hg of McAllister & i. lenin, ;) 49 Nassau- 
strect, New Yo 


CHORAL ORGANS. 


BERRY & THOMPSON, Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
Choral Organs. Recommended by Prof. Timm, and our 
best Organists. Large diseount to Ciergymen and Churches. 

Agents wanted, Liberal Discount. Wholesale and Retail 
Depot at T. 8. BERRY’S Piano Ware Rooms, 

593 Broadway, New York. 


ME. DEMOREST’S COMBINATION SUS- 
x PENDER and SHOULDER ot very simple, con- 
venient and comfortable. Every ney should wear them; 
they expand the chest and improve the figure, and relieve 
the waist of the weight of the skirts, Price, $1; children, 
75 cents; mailed free. Emporium of Fashions, No, 473 Broad- 
way, N. 


OLD FEET, PAIN IN THE BREAST, HEAD- 

ACHE, and many other distressing mal: rdies (arising 
from an impaired circulation, caused by wearing elastic on 
the limbs) entirely obviated by Mme. Demorest’s unrivaled 
STOCKING SUSPENDERS, They are durable, instantly adjust- 
ed, requiring no buttons or sewing, and univer sally approved, 
> 30c,; Ladies’, 50; mailed free, Ne, 473 Broad- 
way, 
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No one Need be in the Dark! 
Canvassers Wanted to Sell 





LAMI0d AHL WOA—-aaASOTO 


The Folding Pocket Lanterns. 


STRONG and DURABLE, can be FOLDED and 
@ POCKET Of TRAVELING BAG With SAFETY and 
ENIENCE, occupying the space of a CIGAR CASE, and 
opened and closed as readily, They contain (whether open 
or closed) matches and extra candles, and, being always 
ready for use. 
ARE MOST APPRECIATED IN THE GREATEST EMERGENCIES. 
Prices:—No. 1, $1 each; sent by mail or express. pre-paid, 
for $1.50.—No. 3, 75> cents each; sent by mail or express, 


pre-paid, for $ bs ®, piers 
PipeRAL DEALERS AND CANVASSERS. 








0), 

TERMS TO 
JULIUS IVES & CO, 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Manufacturers and Dealers in Kerosene Goods generally, 
and Proprietors of 

IVES’ PATENT LAMPS, 

SAFEST, MOST CONVENIENT, AND IN EVERY WAY 

THE BEST LAMP EVER USED, 

CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HANGING AND TABLE 

AMPS OF ALL KINDS, CAN BE LIGHTED AS QUICK- 

.Y AS GAS, FILLED AND _ TRIMMED SAFELY AND 

EATLY, ALL WITHOUT REMOVING THE SHADE, 

3 OR CHIMNEY OR UNSCREWING THE BURNER, 


THE 


The Substantial Value of the 
“EFFECTED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


In instruments of this Class, and the superiority of their 
CABINET ORGANS, have been acknowledged by the award 
to them, within a few years, of 

Vifty-six Gold and Silver Medals, 
Or other highest Premiums, at the principal Industrial 
Fairs of the country, often amid the sharpest competition. 
THEIR INSTRUMENTS HAVE THUS BEEN 
Repeatedly Declared the Best 
At the following, among other Fairs: 
MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSO- 
CIATION, BOSTON. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE. 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI. 
UNITED STATES FAIR, CHICAGO. 
MECHANICS’ FAIR, SAN FRANCISCO. 
AND AT THE STATE FAIRS OF 
NEW YORK. IOWA. 
PENNSYLVANIA, VERMONT. 


Improvements 


OHIO. KANSAS. 
INDIANA. RHODE ISLAND. 
ILLINOIS. 


And every other State where Fairs are held. 

M. & H. have also been allowed to publish in their Cir- 
eulars the testimony of 
More than Two Hundred and Fifty of the 

Most Eminent Musicians in the Country, 

To the superiority of the M.'& II. Cabinet Organs to all 
other instruments of this class. 

Circulars, with full particulars as to styles and prices, sent 
free to any address, 


Warerooms, 596 Broadway, New York. 
154 Tremont Street, Boston, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & COWS MELODEONS, 
GEO. A, PRINCE & C0.’S AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
GEO. A. PRINCE & COS SCHOOL ORGANS, 


— 

Can be found at all the principal music stores throughout 
the United States, Canada, and the British Provinces No 
other musical instrument ever obtained the same popularity. 

FORTY THOUSAND are now in use. Send to the manu- 
facturers at Buifalo, N, Y., for an ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE and Price List, which will be mailed to any.address, 
free of charge, 








aw Ny 
MELODEONS, pitied 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS, 
Catalogues and Price List nin ca cape 
and communications should be addressed oe = 
‘, P. WHITING, 
87 Fulton-street, New York, 





IANOS AND ORGANS.—HIGHLY important 
eee those intending to 


q urchase—unparalleled i - 
Money Saved, Send for Circulate. ee 
SIBERIA OTT, 581 Broadway, New York. 


IS WATER 
POISONED!!! 


LEAD PIPE. 


The Manchester (N. H.) Mirrorand Farmer, of recent date, 
notices the death of two citizens of that place by lead oi 
son, from water drawn through lead pipe. They say: ** The 
disease manifests itself in different ways: lead colic, a pain- 
ful affection of the joints, disease of the brain, as in the case 
of Mr. Sargent; partial or general paralysis, as in the case of 
br. Tibbetts.” 

The mortuary statistics of this city indicate a larger in- 
crease of deaths by paralysis, since the introduction of the 
Croton Water, in proportion to the population, than any 
other disease of this class. The statistics show THE DEATHS, 
in 1853, to be 92, population about 575,000, in 1865, 261, popu- 
lation about 1,000,000. The same is true as regards consump- 
tion of the bowels, want of action of the kidneys disease of 
the heart, etc.,, ete. 

Dr. Hayes, of Boston, says: “ Lead, as a material for pipes, 
cannot safely be used for conducting water which {s to be 
used for domestic purposes ;” and all the leading Chemists 
and Physicians of the country assert the same thing. 


LEAD ENCASED 


BLOCK TIN PIPES, 


Entirely prevent water, and other liquids that flow through 
bere. _— becoming impregnated with poisonous solutions 
or lead. 

It is the only safe and durable pipe made for domestic use, 

It costs but little more than lead pipe, and possesses all 
the mechanical qualities required by Plumbers. 

The following distinguished Chemists and Physicians have 
unqualifiedly endorsed and recommended this pipe for gen- 
eral use: 

Prof, Torrey, U.S. Assay Office, N. Y. 

Prof. Doremus, College 01 the City of New York, 

Prof. Chandler, School of Mines, Columbia College, 

Prof, Draper, University Medical College, 

Prof. Horsford, late of Harvard College. 

Prof. Silliman, Yale College. 

Dr. Hayes, State Assayer, Mass, 

Prof, Booth, U. S. Mint, Philadelphia, 

Dr. Pohti, successor to J. R. Chilton & Co, 
Willard Parker, M. D., Dr. Percy, N. Y. Med. College, 
James Anderson, M. D., James R. Wood, M. D., 
Jared Linsly, M. D., Alfred C. Post, M.D., 
Lewis A. Sayre, M. D., F, G, Thomas, M. D., 
James Crane, M. D., M. G. Echeveria, M. D., 

And many others, 

We also manufacture 

TIN PLATED SHEET LEAD, 
For Lining Water Tanks, &c., &c. 

For Pamphlets, and further information, address, 

The Colwells, Shaw & Willard Mfg. Co., 
(Sole Manufacturers,) 
Foot of West T'wenty-seventh-st., New York. 


GREAT SALE 


CLOTHING 


AT 
: ~ | 
RAY MOND’S, 
Nos, 121, 123 & 125 Fulton-st, 
The days of high prices having passed, to meet the demand 


of the times RAYMOND is selling off his immense. stock of 
Clothing for Men and Boys 








AT 
GREAETLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Persons desiring fine Clothing, at a reasonable figure, will 
find it greatly to their interest to call and examine the 
superb stock of ‘ ° 
Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits, - 
now offered, before purchasing elsewhere. 








JPEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 & 89 Bowery, and 65 Christie-street, New York, 
still continue to be the largest dealers in 


Parlor, Dining and Bed-room 
Furniture, 


of any house in the City. 
Prices reduced 20 per cent. 





Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 
A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Veg- 
etable Oils in combination with Glycerine, and espec- 
jally designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery. 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unri- 
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ne. 


THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER 





AND 
DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER. 


THE UNIVERSAL WRINGER was awarded the First 





' 


ing no sewing, and very ornamental. 





valled, For sale-by all Druggists, 





Broadway, N.Y, 


Premium by the unanimous vote of the Committee of the 
FRE: NEW ENGLAND FAIR of ‘866, after the most 
scrutinizing trial of the various machines of numerous 
competitors. 

It was pronounced superior to all others at the 

WORLD’S FAIR IN LONDON, 1862. 

Took the First Premium at the last_two Great Fairs of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE in New York City, 1863 and 1865. . 


At each of the following State Fairs it also received the 


FIRST PREMIUM ; 







BREMTUCEY se cescnccs 
CONN. RIVER VALLEY FAIR 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY FAIR 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, Boston 

And at most of the County and Institute Fairs throughout 
the country where it was exhibited, 

The manufacturers WARRANT it FAR superior to all others. 

There have been more than half a million UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGERs sold, Which amounts to more than those 
sold by all other makers. We warrant them to be all they 
are represented to be. They are so well made and durable 
as to seldom need repairing, and with ordinary care will last 
many years. Those received for repairs will not aver: 
more than one in every two hundred sold, The UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER has given really universal satisfaction. 
It wrings clothes almost dry without injury to the most del- 
icate garments, 

In selling the UNIVERSAL WRINGER, we find a large de- 
mand for a good Washing Machine, and knowing 







DOTY’S WASHING MACHINE 


to be the best, we bought the patent, and now offer it to the 
publie, knowing that it will give satisfaction wherever used. 
Dory's CLOTHES WASHER Was awarded the FIRST PRE- 
MIUM at the GREAT NEW ENGLAND FAIM of 1866, after 
the most thorough trial with numerous competitors. 
It has taken the 


EIRST PREMIUMS 
At the State Fairs of 
PENNSYLVANIA, VERMONT, 


NEW YORK 
and IOWA. 


MICHIGAN 
Also, at the last 
GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


WISCONSIN, 





A supply of the Wringers and Washers are always kept on 
hand in Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville and St. 
Louis, boxed ready for shipment, at about New York prices. 

Circulars, giving wholesale and retail prices, sent free. 

Large profits are made selling these Machines. Exclusive 
right of sale given, with no charge for the patent right. 

On receipt of the price from places where no one is selling, 
we will seNd one Washer and one Wringer, either or both, 
free of freight charges. Family Size Washer, $14; No. 1% 
Wringer, $10; No, 2 Wringer, $8.50, 


R, C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel), 


SA VONINE. Y 


NOTICE whenever an article of actual value, and ac- 





knowledged as such by the Public, becomes “@ Household 
Necessity,” it is a notorious fact numberless counterfeits 
immediately appear, and claims are made of “ priority of 
invention.” An action on this head has already commenced 


in the Supreme Court of New York. Now, therefore, TAKE 
NOTICE that any_one counterfeiting, or, in any manner, ; 
making use of the Trade Mark hereunder, and, duly regis- 


i, will be prosecuted, and, without further notice, b he 
shiieciieal : a, aE AMORGAN SOAP CO.” 
45 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANAT 





Yas A 


WH ME. DEMOREST’S BENOITON DRESS 
I LOOPERS—Convenient, efficient and durable, requir- 
$1 perset; ago! * 





where, or mailed, post free, on receipt of price, 
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EXTREMES 


MEET. 
VERMONT & LOUISIANA. 
Gothic Furnace vs. Zero Refrigerator. 


“Your Furnace gives perfect satisfaction. We warm our 
Store, 100x25 ft., Carpet rooms in 2d story, and Public Hall 
in 3d story, 75x40 ft.—none but a powerful Furnace would do 
this.” J. JAY JOSLIN, Poultney, Vermont. 

Dec. 12th, 1866. 

“LESLEY’S ZERO-Refrigerator has just received the first 
Premium at the Louisiana State Fair, over all others.” 

Ov., 1866, J. D. STRONG, New Orleans, La. 

The above for sale by ALEX. M. LESLEY, 

605 Sixth-Avenue, New Youk. 


PYLE’S SALERATUS AND 
CREAM TARTAR, 


Are the best in market, All first-class Grocers keep them. 


FARMERS ATTENTION. 


Hogs Bristles Wanted, by DAVID McMURRAY, Jr., 
Manufacturer of Brushes, Troy, N. Y. 
Established 1825. 


HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 66 

Cortlandt street, New York, wish to engage somesmart 
young men as county Canvassers, to distribute advertise- 
ments and to procure orders for their celebrated Poudrette, 
A liberal commission allowed. 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue, 


Containing One Hundred and twenty-five varieties that I 
grew myself, besides many kinds imported from France 
and England, and grown by the best Seed growers in the 
United States. Farmers and Gardeners will find in my Cat- 
alogue many new and rare vegetables, some of which are 
not to be found in any other Seed Catalogue. As the origi- 
nal introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage, Boston Curled Lettuce, and many other new 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. Catalogues 
sent gratis to all. Those who purchased seed last season 
will receive it without writing for it. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

















WALTON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 
CONSISTS OF 
1, Walton’s Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
11, Walton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
111. Walton’s Written Arithmetic. 





The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic, 


On the plan of Object-Lessons, is appropriately illustrated, - 


and presents the elementary combinations of numbers in a 
series of simple and progressive lessons, calculated to inter- 
est and develop the mind of the young learner, 
The Intellectual Arithmetic 
Forms a connecting link between the Primary and Written 
Arithmetics, reviewing the former, and illustrating with 
small numbers nearly all the principles applied in the latter. 
This book contains also An Introduction to WRITTEN ARITU- 
METIC, and is well adapted to mect the wants of the large 
class of students who can devote but little time to the study 
of arithmetic. 
The Written Arithmetic, 
For Common and Higher Schools, is a thoroughly analytical 
and progressive work; it presents the science of numbers in 
a philosophical manner, and affords a more full and varied 
practice than any other book of its class, Its original and 
thorough system of reviews commends it to every practical 
teacher. A distinguishing feature of this Arithmetic is its 
adaptation to the present wants of business life. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
131 Washington-street, Boston. 





TELE 


MOTHERS’ 
JOURNAL, 


And FAMILY VISITANT. 


A Monthly Magazine, for Mothers and the Household. 
With nothing light or trashy, it is practical in purpose, sub- 
stantial in matter, attractive in style. To aid Mothers in 
their noble, but difficult work,and to make the family healthy, 
happy, useful, and good, is the object of the JourNaL. 
Price $1.50 per year. Five copies, $7, Single Numbers, 7i/- 
teen cents. Send by mail, directed to “MOTHERS’ JOUL- 
NAL, 500 Broadway, New York.” 


Merry’s Museum. 


The Children’s Old Favorite. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER, 1857, commences the Twenty- 
seventh Year of this popular favorite of the young folks 
everywhere, and is filled with the choicest Stories, Pictures, 
and Puzzles. In addition to its present unequaled list of 
writers for that class in America, a number of others have 
been secured, and no pains will be spared to make it worthy 
of its reputation of being the best magazine for Young Peo- 
ple in the land, Its moral tone will be unexceptionable, 
and the literary matter interesting and instructive. Valu- 
able Premiums given for‘obtaining new subscribers. Terms, 
$1.50 a er in advance. Single posse, 15 cents. Send for it. 

Address, FE. H. F. 












‘ ALES, Publisher, 
172 William Street, New York. 

















1867. 
10 Copies for ¢15. 
A NEWSPAPER 


Now, as always, pledged to the advocacy of the Great 
Principles of 


Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, 
Free Men and Free Trade ! 


THE “EVENING POST? 


NEW-YORK, 
Combines all the essential elements of a 


First-Class Metropolitan Newspaper. | 


-- 





ITS LITERARY and MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS 
are prepared with great care, and constitute its chief attrac- 
tions to the 


FAMILY CIRCLE. 


ITS SOUND POLITICAL VIEWS on all the great ques- 
tions of the day recommend it to all who prize 


TRUTH ABOVE PARTY. 


ITS AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL arti- 
cles are full and interesting. 


ITS MONEY AND MARKET REPORTS are invaluable 
to Farmers or Country Merchants. 





It is printed on entirely new type, and good white paper. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


The following compiimentary expressions are selected 
from numerous notices of the recent improvements in the 
EVENING Post: 

Though in its sixty-sixth year, the EVENING Post has all 
the freshness and vigor of its more youthful competitors, 
Mr, Bryant’s writings have always been its prineipal charm, 
and it is gratifying to know that his pen is still as active as 
ever —American Agriculturist. 

The New York EvENING Post is one of the most digni- 
fied and able newspapers in the country—a creditable expo- 
nent of American thought.—Albany Evening Journal. 

The New York EvEentnG Post is one of the soundest, as it 
has always been one of the ablest_ and most dignilied of 
American newspapers.—Rochester Democrat, 

THE EVENING Post isan honor to American journalism, 
Having definite convictions, and a broad, comprehensive 
political creed, it is not so much the organ of any party as it 
is the educator of statesmen. Dignified, direct, and forcible 
in style, its editorials are frequently models of linguistic 
purity and elegance. W ith its political philosophy is allied a 
practical comprehension, which has secured for the Post a 
confidence sparingly reposed in journals of a more impetu- 
ous or more servile temper. We are glad that a paper so 
deserving of appreciation as the Post, receives it with ever 
augmenting measures,—Christian Intelligencer. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
Evening Post—Semi-Weekly. 
SD MIs BRUNE con eeabennes.c cassie sntedapecoaemaOsesecs $4.00 
TPE, BORE. sasonaksawstassicsonsbecve se cesbass ss 7.00 
Five copies or over, for each copy. 






























Ten copies addressed to names of 
Twenty.copies, addressed to names of subscribers.......34.00 | 
Ten copies to one person’s address..*...915.00 | 

(@™ Additions may be made to a club, at any time, at 
club rates, 

POSTMASTERS or others acting as Club 
Agents can learn farther particulars on 
application. 

CLERGYMEN arc supplied by Mail with 
the Daily at $10; Semi-Weekly at $3; or 
Weekly at $1.50 per annum. 

REMITTANCES should be made, if possible, by Draft or 
Post-Office order, payable in New York. 

(ar Specimen copies sent free. 


WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
4i Nassau Street, New York. 





REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


will furnish REGULAR CONTRIBUTIONS to the columns of 


THE METHODIST. 


Consisting of Fortnightly Szruons, and “ Lecture-Room 
Talks,” reported expressly for “Tux METHODIsT,” revised 
by Mr. Beecher, and protected by Copy-right. [These 
Sermons are now published in Tuk METHODIST instead of 
in the Independent, as formerly.] 

Also a series of valuable and instructive Sermons, by the 
most eminent Pulpit Orators of the Methodist and other 
Churches, 

THE METHODIST is an eight-page Weekly News. 
paper, now in its seventh year of highly successful publica. 
tion. It is Religious and Literary; Independent, Frater. 
nal, Loyal and Progressive. 

It is Edited, as heretofore, by 


REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D, 


Assisted by able Editorial Contributors: 

TERMS: $2.50 per year, payable in advance, 

Twenty cents must be added by Subscribers in the British 
Provinces, to pre-pay postage, 

Liberal Premiums are allowed to those forming 
Clubs of subscribers, 

Specimen Numbers sent free, on application.— Address 


THE METHODIST, 


114 Nassausstreet, New York, 
AMERICAN 
JSOURNAL 
OF 


HORTICULTURE, 
AND FLORIS?’S COMPANION, 


ILLUSTRATED, 


We shall commence with the coming year the publication 
of an illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted to Horticul- 
ture. Fora long time the demand has been felt for a Jour- 
nalin this department, of high tone and liberal ideas, em- 
ploying not only the best talent in America, but the selec- 
tion of all that is good from the English, French, German 
and other forcign works, Thisdemand we design to supply. 

An important and ‘novel feature of the Magazine will be 
the department of FLoRIcULTURE. Receiving contribu- 
tions from all of the known talent in America, with copious 
extracts from the best foreign works, it will be an Encyclo. 
pedia of Floriculture. To the lady who has only a window 
for her gardcn, or the front of a city residence, as well as to 
the proprietor of the largest garden and green-house, it will 
be a necessary companion and guide. Every novelty intro- 
duced will receive proper attention in our columns, 

The subscription price will be $3.00 per annum, so that it 
may be within the reach of all who desire such a work, 

Each number of the magazine will contain 64 pages of 
reading matter, including illustrations. 

THUSIT WILL BE SEEN THAT FOR THREE DOLLARS WE GIVE 
NEARLY EIGHT HUNDRED OCTAVO PAGES OF ILLUSTRATED 
HORTICULTURAL MATTER, SELECTED FROM THE BEST THE 
COUNTRY CAN PRODUCE. 

The January number will be ready about December ist. 

Terms: Three dollars per annum, strictly in advance. 
Liberal terms will be made with those desiring to form 
clubs, or to act as agents in enlisting subscribers. 

Sample numbers sent by mail on receipt of 20 cents, 

Agents wanted in every city and town in the country. 


J.-E. TILTON & CO., 


‘PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
Pros}-ectus with list of contributors, sent on application. 


4; Se FTE BE 


TAXIDERMISTS’ MANUAL, 


GIVING full instrugiien in Skinning, Mounting and Pre- 
serving Birds, Animats, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, Eggs, 
Skeletons, &c,. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
Aopress S. H. SYLVESTER, TAxivermisr, 
Middleboro’, Mass. 
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OOK AGENTS WANTED.—Agents are now 

wanted to solicit orders in each town in the United 
States, for The Illustrated History of the Bible, 
by John Kitto, D. D., F'.S. A., Edited by Alvan Bond, D.D., 
of Norwich, Conn. 

This is the best selling book now published, Agents make 
from $100 to $300 per month, and say ‘they never knew 
a book to sell so well.” 

For further information apply iinmediately to the pub 
lisher. HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 


HE HOG BREEDERS’ MANUAL tells yot 

how to cure Hog Cholera, and all diseases of Hogs, only 
25 cents. Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 








. 

GENTS WANTED everywhere for ‘ Phillips’ 
Excelsior Sticking Paper.” Send 2 red stamps and get 
sample and terms, L. W. PHILLIPS, Et. Bridgewater, Mass, 
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THE NEW YORK LEDGER FOR 1867. 
A Story by Henry Ward Beecher. 
ie HAS BEEN OUR CUSTOM, AS OUR READ- 


ERS are aware, to engage, as contributors to the New 
York Ledger, some of the most distinguished persons in the 
literary world, not only in this country, but also in. Europe. 
‘As a proof of this we have only to refer to EDWARD EVERETT, 
CHARLES DICKENS, GEORGE BANCROFT, HENRY WARD 
BEECHER, and others, who, as itis well known, have been wri- 
ters for the Ledger. A feature of the coming year will be a sto- 
ry by the Rey. HzNry WARD BEECHER, written expressly for 
the Zedger, which will extend through several months, In 
addition to this new feature, we shall continue to give the 
usual quantity of matter from our old and unrivalled corps 
of contributors. ? 

The Ledger, however, as we stated on a former occasion, is 
its own best advertisement and prospectus, The mere fact 
that we are printing over one hundred thousand copies more 
ihan any other weekly or any daily paper in the country, is 
pretty good evidence that the New York Ledger is a popular 
paper. Its great success, as we have repeatedly announced, 
is owing to the fact that we spare no expense In getting up 
the BEST FAMILY PAPER—a paper of high moral tone. The 
exalted reputation of its contributors, the ractical and in- 
variably pure and healthy character of all its articles, the 
care which is taken that not even one offensive word shall 
appear in its columns, and the superiority of its Tales and 
sketches, have gained for the New York Ledger a position 
that no literary paper has ever before reached. 

— Mrs, SouTHWORTH, MR. Cops, Miss Dupuy, FANNY 
FERN, JouN G. SAxE, and & host of other popular writers, 
are exclusively engaged in writing for the New York Ledger. 
They each stand high, and have their admirers in their own 
peculiar line, and that is the reason why we monopolize 
their services. Wemake the best paper by employing the 
best_talent. 

—We are certain that our readers will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Parton will continue to contribute to the New 
York Ledger, during the coming year, his admirable bio- 
graphical sketches. They’ are both entertaining and in- 
structive. 

— FANNY FERN, who has been with us from the start, will 
continue to write for the New York Ledger during the com- 
ing year, She writes for no other paper. 

—Joun G. SAXE, the most popular poet inthe country, 
writes only for the New York Ledger. 

The following are some of the opinions of the press: 

[From the New York Daiiy Times.] 
A Novel by Henry Ward Beecher. 

Rev. HENRY WARD BEEKcueER is announced in still a new 
capacity. He has engaged to write a novel for the New 
York Ledger, and in a note to Mr. BONNER informs him that 
he “hopes to put enough manuscript in his hands to enable 
him to Soria the story early in 1867.” Nextto the exhaust- 
less vigor and restless industry which distinguish Mr. 
BEECHER, his resolute readiness to undertake any line of 
business, however remote a pparently from his ordinary line 
of labor, isthe most remarkable. The more he has to do, 
the more readily does he seem to undertake new tasks. This 
last adventure will be watched for with interest. The great 
success of his sister, Mrs. STOWE, in that department of liter- 
ature, will invite and provoke the severest criticism; and if 
he aim at literary rivalry, either with her or the many other 
novelists whose works now engage public attention, he has 
certainly entered upon‘a task of danger and difficulty. Mr. 
3EECHER, however, is not apt to undertake anything which 
he cannot do well. His resources are abundant, and his in- 
tellectual vigor is fully equal to his courage. We are not 
aware of the subject or character of his promised story. 
Mr, Bonner, in securing this new and wnigue contribution 
to his columns, is continuing the original and brilliantly 
successful career which he commenced some years ago, 

[From the * Prince Georgian,” of Marlborough, Md.] 


Tuk New York LEDGER.—The numerous readers of this 
popular journal will be gratified to learn that Mr. BoNNER, 
its energetic editor, lras engaged the Rev. HENRY Warp 
Dexrcuer to write a story for his paper. By the last issue of 
the Ledger, we learn the whole arrangement has been per- 
fected, and that the publication of the tale will be com- 
menced early in the New Year, and extend through several 
months. ‘The fame of Mr. BEECHER, both as an orator and pub- 
lic writer, is too widespread to need further mention from 
us, but we trust that the energy of Mr. BoNNER, who, since 
the commencement of his journal, has catered so success- 
{wily to the public taste, will, in this instance, as heretofore, 
bring him a rich and deserved reward, 

[From the Fincastle (Va.) Herald.] 

Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER is writing a story for the 
New York Ledger, which will commence about the ist of 
January next. A story from this eminent and gifted divine, 
unconnected with politics, as doubtless it will be, we think 
will prove very interesting to the reader, We advise all per- 
sons who wish to obtain a splendid literary paper, to sub- 
scribe for the Ledger, as there is no paper in the United 
States that can boast of as good authors as it can, 

[From the Mining and Manufacturing Journal.] 

New York LepGer.—This enterprising literary paper, al- 
ways foremost in securing something valuable for its wide 
circle of readers, has engaged HENRY WARD BxECHER to 
write astory for it, which will continue during the several 
months of next year, beginning in January. 

[From the Philadelphia Ledger.] 

Mr. BONNER, the editor and proprietor of the New York 
Ledger, who is ever alive to keep his paper ahead of all com- 
—s has just made an arrangement—the engagement of 

TENRY WARD BEECHER to write a story for his paper— 
which must add to his already enormous ‘circulation. 

{From the Hudson County (N. J.) Democrat,] 

Why should not the Rey. Mr. BEKonER write a story? In 
the best_of books we are taught by parables and allegory; 
and Mr. BrecueEr has imagination, and wit,.and judgment, 
witha brilliant, attractive style of composition, whith give 
promise of eminent success. 

[From the Hartford Daily Post.] 

Mr, BrEcuER’s story will unquestionably be looked for 
with great interest. The circulation of the Ledger is now 
larger by one hundred thousand copies than that\of. any 
daily or weekly paper in this country, 

[From the Essex (Mass.) Banner.] 

The New York Ledger, which is universally conceded to 
be the best story paper in this country, is constantly produc- 
ing new attractions, The “best productions of the best 
authors” is what the Ledger always has. 

[From the Portsmouth (N. H.) Morning Chronicle.] 

The New York Ledger always has something nice for its 
readers, and Mr. BonNER has proved that he cannot and 
willnot be beat as a caterer for the public taste, 

[From the Sandusky (Ohio) Union.] 
whbeat neeaan: Ledger, bd ee as a feerery jouraal, is, 
D stion, ahead of all others, i P 
tractive hein” , Will be still more at 
OUR TERMS FOR 1867--NOW IS THE TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $10, which is 
$2 50 a copy ; eight copies, $20, 4 party who sends us $20 








for a club of eight copies, (all sent at one time,) will be en- 
titled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who get up 
clubs, in their respective towns, can afterwards add single 
copies at $250, No subscriptions taken for a less period 
than one year. Canada subscribers must send twenty cents 
in addition to the subscription, to pay the American postage, 
When a draft or money-order can conveniently be sent, it 
will be preferred, as it will prevent the possibility of the loss 
of money by mail. The postage on the Ledger to all parts 
of the country is only twenty cents a year, or five cents a 
quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 
(3a We employ no ba agents, Address all com- 
ROBERT BONNER, Publisher, 
No. 90 Beekman street, New York. 


IONA AND ISRAELLA 


* [Continued from next page (86), which see.] 


And the wine from the Delaware, although most excellent 
of its class (resembling the alcoholic Sherry), was too rich 
@and “heady,” or intoxicating for general use. It could not 
supply the want that is felt for the finest German Wines, 
which are more healthful and restorative, but less stimula- 
ting, and though greatly coveted, are but rarely obtained in 
this country. Their use is greatly restricted by their exceed- 
ing costliness. 


The following from Mr. Mottier, will be conclusive for 
wine making to those who know his cautious manner of form- 
ing and expressing opinions, and his ability to judge. 


Dr. C. W GRANT,— 

Dear Sir; I have to express to you my very great satis- 
faction at the trial of the Iona Wine, and also of the juice. 
The Wine of 1864 was far better than any American produc- 
tion that I ever tasted, of that age, and I think equals the 
very finest Hocks of Germany. That of this fall that has 
just finished its fermentation, I think, promises at least 
equally well, I never doubted the great excellence of the 
Iona for Wine—its fruit plainly indicates that ; as it appears 
to me now, it is of the very highest promise, and I shall 
plant very largely of it. 

Signed, (Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN E. MOTTIER.)* 

The must (juice) of the IONA has registered by the scale 
from 88 to 130 degrees, where that of Catawba could scarcely 
rise above 70, and the wine at two years old, is able to 
bare comparison in pure refinement and all good quali- 
ties, with the most excellent of Europe, at that age. 
While this can be said of no other American Wine, ex- 
cept that of the Delaware, there is a general concurrence 
among good judges in awarding great superiority to the 
IONA over that. In purity and richness, it equals the Del- 
aware, and greatly excels it in sustaining and restorative 
power, without the strong disposition to intoxication, from 
which the Delaware is not exempt. It has been well char- 
acterized as “generous and animating, smooth, rich, re- 
fined and pure, leaving the mouth cool and the head clear, 
in no degree heavy or oppressive, with delightful bouquet, 
and not a trace of native foxiness.” 


munications to 





Its juice never requires sugar or any admixture to prevent 
acidification, and the wine is most simply made, requiring 
only that its juice. should be pressed and set to ferment in 
an open vessel, either in a warm upper room or cellar. It 
is so fixed and enduring in its character that it does not re- 
quire acellar to keep it from acetous fermentation, and a 
little of its rich juice added to that of Catawba, prevents 
the disposition of that to form vinegar, and adds greatly to 
its refinement and richness, 

An all important characteristic that belongs to the IONA, 
it may be said alone, of all our native kinds, is its habit 
of ripening thoroughly and uniformly, quite to the center, 
and as soon at the center as at any other portion. To say 
that this characteristic added to the Catawba, would ten- 
fold its value for wine, and change its character entirely 
for the table, is saying less than the fair plain truth. The 
Catawba, merely for the want of this one of the peculiar 
characteristicts of the IONA, must become of little value 
as soon as enough vines of the IONAcan be planted to 
supply its place. 

But the IONA has other exclusive characteristics of ex- 
ceeding importance. Its skin is pleasantly spicy and good 
to eat, in place of the acrid foxiness of the Catawba, Its 
juice is perfectly pure, smooth to the tongue, in place of 
the harsh impurity of the Catawba, (our other natives being 
greatly more harsh and impure,) at the same time greatly 
exceeding it in richness. It ripens three weeks earlier, and 
is‘exempt from rot, where the Catawba is rendered worthless 
by it. I leave all that are inferior to the Catawba out of the 
Comparison. 

The planting of vines in vineyards as well as in gardens, 
is now being so extensively done, that we are called upon to 
look attentively and intelligently at the conditions of prefit 
and success in the undertaking. 

It is only in the production of good articles of any kind 
that it is safe to put trust for permanent profit, and espec, 
jally if the good are greatiy better than the inferior, and 
cost no more. 

The best varieties of grapes which we designate as Eu- 
ropean (but originated in Asia), differ greatly from our ordi- 
nary American kinds in their quality, and in the construc- 
tion or physical character of the fruit. In order to geta 
true notion of the Grape as the best of fruits, which it truly 
is in its best kinds, in perfect condition, it will be necessary 
to note the prominent points of these somewhat critically 
that we may bring them in our minds into just comparison 
with our ownkinds. This will enable us rightly to estimate 
the value and importance of some of our new varieties 


*(Mr. Mottier has already taken Six Thousand vines of 
IONA this Fall, and expects to take more in the Spring.) 











(when we know also the habit and character of the vines), 
both for fruit and for wine, ‘ 

The skins of the foreign kinds generally grow inseparably 
fast to the flesh, but are good to eat, and the flesh or sub- 
stance of the berries ripens uniformly from the circumfer- 
ence to the center, and the entire substance is equally rich 
and good. This fruit is eaten, and all the substance delib- 
erately enjoyed in the mouth, instead of being swallowed 
chiefly whole, and in the rich spirited kinds, it is literally 
eating wine. All persons who have had knowledge of these, 
have most earnestly desired their cultivation in this country, 
for their pure, rich, animating spirit, and for their ex- 
quisite refinement of flavor. 

But these can be grown only in expensive glass houses in 
this country. 

In contrast to these, the skins of American grapes let the 
fruit slip out from them when burst by pressure, like a bullet 
froma gun. The skins are too unpleasant for eating, being 
sharp and acrid to the lips, with the offensive odor of the 
excreta of the Fox, There is always a tough, unripe acid 
portion in which the seeds are imbedded, that must be 
swallowed whole like coated pills. The only portion which 
ripens is that between the skin and bullet center, and even 
this portion, as in the Catawba and Isabella,-is neither 
refined or rich in flavor, when compared with Fontignan or 
Muscat of Alexandria, which are equally good from cir- 
cumference to the center. 

To say thata grape is as good as Muscat of Alexandria, 
is to give it the highest possible commendation, and this is 
certified of the IONA. Both are raisin grapes. 

It is equally important that grapes for making good wine 
should be pure and refined in flavor, without any foxiness 
or unripeness at the center, and indispensable that they 
should be high flavored and spirited. 

The stories of high prices for wine from Concord and 
kindred kinds, are doubtless true to the letter, but tend to 
propagate notions of great and disastrous untruth. 

(These may seem to be minute details, but they show the 
only foundation upon which Grape Culture can permanent 
ly stand. Continued next month. For Pamphlet in which 
the subject is treated at length, send stamp.) 


A Grape Book for the Million. 


The Subscriber has been induced to undertake the prepar- 
ation of 2 Book on the Cultivation of Grapes, with the aim 
to make the subject more simple and easily intelligible than 
has heretofore been done, by removing from it all extra. 
neeus matters, and giving only the plain essentials of full 
success. This isto invite communications on the subject, 
stating important facts that may have transpired in indi- 
vidual experience, concerning any variety worth noting, 
and especially in relation to the new varieties, and from dis- 
tricts where the cultivation is less known. 

R. G. PARDEE, New-York. 





No, 218 West 34th-st. 


PERUVIAN GUANO SUBSTITUTE ! 


BAUGH’S 
RA WwW BON E 





Super-Phosphate of Lima —— ~~~ 


=. 


JYPANUFACTURED under the formula originated 
in 1854, and patented by . - 


BAUGH & SONS, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, AT THE pit 
Delaware River Chemical Works, 
PHILADELPHIA, U. §. A, 





The most highly concentrated, speedy, permanent, and 
cheap manure in the market, used y thousands of farmers 
in the Atlantic, and by Planters in all the Southern States, 
with remarkable success, upon Y 


COTTON, CORN, TOBACCO AND ALL .CROPS; 
Pamphlets containing well known Southern evidence fur- 
nished upon application to New York or Philadelphia offices, 


ta Sold Ld Dealers in all the principal Cities and Towns 
throughout the United States and the British Provinces, 


BAUGH, BROTHERS & Co., 
General Wholesale Agents 
‘ 181 Pearl-street, New York. 





Sent Free, three Months for Nothing, 


Th at AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL—THE FARM- 
ERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ ADVERTISER, the Oct, 
Nov. and Dec. numbers, of 1866, sent free to all Subseribers, 
for 1867, only $1.00 a year in gg Each number 


$2 large double-column Illustrated with ni 

Engravings bend lamp fr specimen, copy and’ eeu 
ot spien 

Wien ist of Pe BOYER & CO, Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 
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“Business Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of Space. ) 
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THE 
GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


_A- WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENT. 


We have many-_enquiries (10 to 20 letters a day) asking 





=» What nt we make to the Trade from our prices as 
“published “in thePrroz List. .These are our lowest 
«© te - prices. We ‘consider ourselyes only a Wholesale 


Corporation, and wel haye ‘but one price. 

The way in ‘which We came to break packages at all, was 
that during the high prices .of -_Teas we furnished parties 
with packages as small as. five p pounds, Our fame spread 
far.and wide ; and parties with small means thought it very 
hard to be compelled to pay, elsewhere, about a doliar per 
pound | more than.we Were selling the same goods for, simply 
_ because they could not afford to buy five pounds of us at 

_ one time: Therefore, in order to lighten these burdens, we 
consented to’ supply their wants in quantities | as small as 
one pound. at the, wholesale prices. © 

“Parties of amall ‘meats wishing for goods to'sell, can have 
their orders put up in. small packages to suit their trade, but 
we. cannot make-any reduction in price, as our profits for 

. yon years lave not-Averiiged more than two cents 
Ba oe 

ee) give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri- 
can houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 

“of the Chinese factors. 

ist—The American House in China or Japan makes large 
_ profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
_Tétired 7 merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d4.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exehinge used in the purchase of Teas. 


"90.2-The Importer makes a profit of $0 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 
ath its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 


Purch: r sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
~ 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

~ ith: —Tlie Spetulator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
ih, les at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent, 

i.—Tlie Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Giocer ih éts 6 sait’his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cenit. 

7th,—Thie Wholesale Grocer sells i$. to ‘the Retail ee 
at a-profit of 15 to 25 per. cent.’ 
~Stht—Tie Retailer sels it to the consumer for e the profit 
he can get. 

_ Athen, you. have added to. these ~ alg: ‘promis a as mahy 
; phokdthges, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. ~Atld now we propose to show 
why we can sel$6 Ye¥y Nuch lower than small dealers. 

We propose fodo' ‘away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages,, and waste, with 
the exéeption-of a-emal- commission paid for. purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Js apan, one cartage, and 

fe. a4 Is ut tSoureelyes-—-willen, en ‘our large 7 will 
er in their Teas from us may conifdentiy rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 

the Custom Houége Stores to our warehouses. 


fhe Company haye selectéd the following kinds from 
their Stock, whieh they recommend to mect the wants of 
Ciubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of prices will 
show 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST: 





TF. 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c, %9c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25: pée, pound. * 5 : 

GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, “$1.10, best $1.25 per 
pond, 


wee 70c., 0c, We. best $1 per pound. . 
APAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. “: 
OOLONG ‘(Biack), 70c., 896., 90c., best $1 per pound. 


La meg Map $1.2 per pound, 
‘AST (Black), 80c4 We; $1, 


os NSA UR I Coonan beet ti porn, 


The most conventent btab f forms are’ ‘shows | in former edi- 
r q 


‘tions of this paper. ~ ~ 
PLS—ATL tows, yillages, or manufactories, where a large 


nin 





sending directly to the 
GREAT AMERICAN SEA COMPANY, 
31 and @3 VEseY-sTReeT, corner of Chareh. 
7: Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 

(@™ We call special ‘notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at No. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner of 
Church Street—large double. store. - 

Parties looking for our store will please bear in mind that 
ours isa large’ double Store, Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 
corner of Church-street. This isan important fact tobe re- 
membered, as there are many other Tea Stores in Vesey St. 


en are’engaged, by CLUBBING together, ¢ Cait re-. 
dace the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by’ 
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IONA AND ISRAELLA 
VINES FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Besides my general stock of Vines for Garden and Vine- 
yard, which are of unequaled quality, I have some that haye 
been reserved for spring planting, that greatly surpass 
in quality any that I have heretofore offered in quantity. ‘ 


A full description of these will be given in Spring Price 
List, which will be ready before the Ist of January. 


There are a few important facts in relation to my present 
stock’ of IONA and ISRAELLA vines which are of great 
interest to all purchasers who desire to secure the best and 
cheapest plants. 

The past season, from its ‘sudden changes, was'the mat 
unfavorable for the production of plants of good quality, and 
propagators have experienced very great disappointment 
generally. 

The principal portion of my stock was started very early 
for the purpose of making plants of unusual quality, and 
were, at the time of the June cold; advanced to healthy en- 
durance, so that they received but little check, and before 
the cold of August, had made a strong mature growth, that 
carried them safely through the season. Hence, although 
the season was the most unfavorable éver experienced, I am 
able to offer better and cheaper vines of these kinds than were 
ever before grown in open air, 

I have besides a large stock of vines that were grown in 
houses all the season. These also challenge competition. 

My vines of thisclass have given universal satisfaction, 
and have never been approached in quality by those of any 
propagator. Those of this season excel my former produc- 
tions, and are the natural result of proper management. 
The Houses are of unusual construction, and are made to 
admit the full force of*the sun, and so thoroughly ventilated 
as to equal the effects of full exposure, except in times of 
trial by cold, or tearing winds—that are greatly detrimental 
to any vines, but highly damaging to young ones. They 
were also grown at large distances apart, the open spaces 
amounting to one foot or more and exceeding by more 
than four-fold the ordinary distances of the best plants. 
The roots are proportioned to the distances, as4vere also 
the leaves. Such plants can be very cheap without 
being very low-priced, and they can not be produced with- 
out great cost. 

I offer a fine lot of wood, from strong and perfectly healthy 
Iona and Israella vines, for propagation. For descriptions 
and price send for spring price list. 
yy - Lmay here say, that all of my vines are offered at a very 
P small living profit, and 1 do not hesitateite warrant that at 
S the prices / they avill “be found: to: be! mmeh cheaper 
than any that have beer or can be sold at. Auction! thié sea- 
son. The proposition to be solved and being solved daily, 
where the value of good grapes is well understood, is like 
the following. How much cheaper is a vine at 25 cents, that 
at the end of the third season has given no return, than one 
for $2.00 that has given $5 for its fruit, and $3.00 for its cut- 
tings. 

Send two-cent stamp for present state of Gtape Culture, 
and Price Lists for 1967. 

Cc. W. GRANT, Iona, 
; (near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 

P. S.—I again invite all interested to call and inspect the 
vines at Iona, The visit has its dangers. Let one marked 
instance suffice forexample and warning. One—of great 
firmness of character too, came resolyed to not buy. He 
bought 12,000 Extra Iona Vines for his own planting. (If he 
wishes he can have my guaranty that it will prove the 
cheapest large lot ever purchased in the country.) Many 
have been overcome in the same way to the amount of 
thonsands, I also offer Iona wine for inspection. 


The Present State of Grape Culture: 


The past has been acknowledged, by general consent, to 
have been the most unfavorable season for Grape Culture, 
(both for the propagation of plants and production of fruit,) 
that has occurred sinee these. became an important brgnch 
of enitivation, and more interest from those that are #live 
to the importanee of the’subject, has centered in the IOWA, 
than ital of the other kinds, for that is the only one 
before the public that has promised, by its assemblage of ex- 
cellences, to make our country eminent in grape produces 
for all eee 

ere to tome short in any important. point of. the 
raiged by its Hast history, it woujd'be an 
ing disappointment, From a very extended survey, 
‘We shall see that it has fully sustained its high 
promises in every particular, although vines have 
failed in some instanees from improper treatment. 

It is true, there have been instances of failure of the vines 
from being frozen out, as of ai. “other kinds, from a vicious 
plan of planting, but in no instance within my knowledge, 

Where the simple directions 6f the Mannal have been fol- 
lowed. , OF that I £ E shall treat farther soon. 

Three yégrsago it had begun to be clearly apparent to 
those ‘wio: wi eos BR Careers’ With grapes, 
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respects. As a fruit, if was exquisite, and its wine wag ofa w 


“wine—white the Catawba in ifs best condition, ascultivated 









and who were also most thoroughly conversant with 
culture throughout this country and in Europe, that the | 
IONA was the grape to complete the revolution both for 
Fruit and for Wine, that had been already well undertaken ia 
by the Delaware. Sa 
The richness, purity, and refinement of flavor of the Deja. 
ware, apparently left little to be hoped for, better in these 












rich, refined chatacter, heretofore unapproached by the 
productions of this country. The-Catawba, before the ‘ 
duction of the Deleware, had justly stood highsabo 
other Native kinds, both for Fruit and for Wine, ® 
stron? points of excellence, it had-very great and : 
defects for both purposes, in the quality of its fruit ’as well . 
as in the habit and elaracter of the vine, 

Its Southern origin, and consequent lateness in ripening 
and sensitiveness to atmospheric changes, inducing mildew 
and rot, restricted its cultivation to a very narrow limit, and _ 
then in only a few favored localities conld its fruit be hoped _ 
for with any degree of constancy that rendered its cultiya- 
tion valuable commercially, or worthy of much attention 
in the Fruit-garden. 

In addition to these discouragements, were the serious de- 
fectsin the fruititself, when in best condition—it always hay- 
ing a large, tough, unripe acid portion, that must be swal- 
lowed together with the seeds—and quickly to avoid its 
unpleasantness, 


f 
ry 


The better portion, too, had always some astringency from 
excess of Tannic-acid, and the skin was somewhat acrid with 
a considerable degree of disagreeable and unwholesome 





foxy odor, even under the most favorable influences of season 33 
and climate, “As a fruit, it could measurably satisfy the cray- “ql 
ings of persons who had known nothing better, but was not a 


good enough to afford much, if any, enjoyment to those who “i 
had known the real excellence of Grapes, as existing in the of 
best foreign kinds, 

As a Table-grape, the Isabella was always associated with 
the Catawba, but by its earlier ripening, it was adapted to 
a much more extended region. % 

The native defects in this were the same as those in the 
Catawba, but with much less of excellence, the Isabella be- 
ing comparatively feeble-flavored—that is, having in a given 
quantity of juiee, less sugar, and what is more important, 
less of the acids that are indispensable constituents of good 
grapes. Theacids of unripeness in the tough, unripe center, 
are not here intended, for these até the bane of our ordinary 

natives, and especially for wine-making, 

‘The Isabela lastlius. too little richness for waking real 
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insome favored localities, produces wine of good quality, 
that has, like the grape, strong points of excellence, with 
its very positive native defects—in unpleasant. aroma, and 
want of refinement. Mr. John E. Mottier, has exhibited 
the best Catawba wine probably that the grape is capable of 
producing, in the vintages of 59 and 63, and our compari- 
sons are-made with that. 

These two kinds had led a large portion of our people to 
a knowledge of much better grapes than the wild ones of 
the woods, and Catawba wine, had given a good idea of an 
exhilarating and refreshing beverage, with little tendency 
to intoxicate. But the adulterated imitations (falsely repre- 
senfed as pure- Catawba, beeause of the alcoholic strength 
being added iin the form of sugar,) had been manifold 
more in quantity than the pure wine. 

The Strong desire to have grapes and wine acting con- , 
stantly ha¢ induced some {progress : yet, the advance had 
been slow, because no grape had appeared of the requisite 
quality aud charaeter.to bear comparison with the best of 
vine-growing countries, 


But affer the propagation of the Delaware had, been under- 
taken ir, earnest; asrapidly as plants for the purpose could be 
supplied, the knowledge of good grapes was spread abroad 
over the country, At thetime we have named (three years “4 
ago), the Delaware, which had” been extensively” dissemi- og 
nated, had borne uch of its fine fruit, ahd made great pro- f 
gress in “‘ educating the American taste,” and those who had : 
been foremost ‘fn learning from the Delaware how good 
grapes Can be, Were ready to take the IONA from the same 


vo, 


recommendation, although the originator hesitated then to re- me 
present it as surpissing the Delaware in excellence of  qual- . 
ity. The claim for it was, that it “deserved to stand by the “ 
side of the Delaware for quality, white insize-of-bunch and a 


berry, itgreatly exeeeded it.” Without detradting at all from 
the merits of thé Délaware (it hagnot been over-praised), it is 
now,-by éxtensive trial, clearly established , by the most 
abundant proof, thatthe IONA the Delaware in 
quality, for‘Wine snd-Fruit,; as well as in its bright transpa- 
rent beauty, and in the large size of its bunches and berries, 
and in addition that it is an excellent raisin grape, and dur 
only one that has sufficient richness sof substance for that 
purpose. 

The Delaware was one of the greatest. accessions to’ our 
enjoyment in fruits, and must’ ever maintain a very high 
position. s 

Bata table grape as pure and refined as that, and. more 
“ spirited and exhilarating,” and much larger in’size for full 
free use, Was yet wanted, that would ripen thoroughly to the’ 
center, which was not the case with the Delaware. {Con- 
tinued on preceding page (35) which see.} % 
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THE AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867. 





A New Year-Book, 
CONTAINING 
AN ALMANAC, 
Hints About Work for Each Month, 


Hecent Progress in Agriculture, and 


A Review of the Past Year, together with 
numerous very valuable contributed articles, and conve- 
njent Tables. 


The Essay on Draining, by Col. Waring, En- 
gincer of the Drainage of the N. Y. Central Park, is by 
far the most complete presentation of the subject which 
has been made for many years in this country. 


Some of the Newest and Best Potatoes, 
with his own mode of culture, are described by one of 
the most successful cultivators of Westchester County, 
N. Y., Wm. S. Carpenter. 


The Culture of Sorghum, with the latest views 
in regard to the production of Syrup and Sugar, is dis- 
cussed by Wm. Clough, Esq., Editor of the Sorgho 
Journal. 


How to Train the Horse.—Mr. Headley’s 
Hints on Training and his Views in regard to his Mind 
and Temper deserve the attention of every horse owner. 


The Culture of Wheat, is discussed practically 
and philosophically, by Mr. Harris. 


John Johnston’s Practice in Fattening 
Sheep, like every thing from his ripe experience, is 


very valuable. 


Essential Features of a Good Barn.—Dr. 


“iF. M. Hexamer consults durability in the structure and 


economy in farm labor, security of crops, health and 
comfort of stock, in this admirable plan. 


The above are but a few of the articles comprised in 
this little volume—and which make it not only 


A Record of Past Progress and Experience—but 
A Hand-Book for the Present—and 
A Guide for the Future. 


This volume is the first of a series which we expect to 
issue annually, intending to make them a record of ‘what 
happens each year best worth knowing and remembering, 
pertaining to Agriculture,.in a convenient form for pres- 
ervation and reference. 


Price, fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, %5 cents. 
Sent Post-paid. 
NEW YORK: 


ORANCE JUDD &CO., 41 Park Row. 


THE AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867, 





A Year-Book for the Gardener, The 


Fruit Grower and the Amateur. 
NOW READY. 


This is the first of a series of Annuals intended to give 
a record of Horticultural progress. 


IT CONTAINS 


An Almanac and Calendar for each Monts, 
giving Hints for Work in the various departments. 


Useful Tables, giving amount of Seed to sowa 
given space; number of Seeds to the ounce, ete. 


How Horseradish is Grown for Market, 
by Peter Henderson. An article worth the priceof the 
work to the grower for market. 


Growing Grape Vines from Cuttings 
without Artificial Heat, by a simple process. 


Home Decorations, Ivy, Haneina BAsKETs, 
ETc. Instructions for the making, planting and manage- 
ment of these beautiful ornaments by A. Bridgeman, 


The New Apples of 1866.—The new varieties 
first brought to notice the past year; as also Southern 
kinds first fruited at the North, by Doct. J. A. Warder. 


New or Noteworthy WPears,—aA valuable ar- 
ticle, by P. Barry. 


Native Grapes in 1866, from Notes furnished 
by Charles Downing, Geo. W. Campbell, J. A. Warder, 
A. S. Fuller, and other grape growers. 


Small Fruits in 1866.—<Accounts of new varie- 
ties and older ones not yet fully tested. By A. S. Fuller. 


The Newer Garden Vegetables.—The result 
of experiments with new culinary plants, by Fearing 
Burr, Jr., J. J. H. Gregory, and others. 


The Rarer Evergreens that have proved 
Valuable.—By Thomas Mechan. 


The New Roses in 1866.—Brief descriptions 
of the novelties, by John Saul. 


New Bedding and other Plants of 1866. 
—aAn account of how the recent importations have done 
the past year, by Peter Henderson. 


The New Varieties of Gladiolus.—aAll the 
new ones noticed, by George Such. 


Engravings of Fruits, Flowers, etc.—A 
useful list of those published in 1866. 


Horticultural Books and Periodicals in 
4866.—A list giving title, publishers name and price. 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Florists,—A 
list of the most prominent Establishments. 


With many other articles not here enumerated. 


Fully Illustrated, 


with Engravings made especially for the work. 
Aneat volume of 150 pages. Price, fancy paper covers, 
50 cents; cloth, %5 cents. Sent Post-paid. 


NEW YORK: 





ORANCE JUDD & CO., 4! Park Row. 


A NEW WoORK. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 





IN THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
Illustrated. 


This is the first work on Market Gardening ever pub- 
lished in this country. Its author is well known as a 
market gardener of eighteen years’ successful experience. 
In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 
without reservation the methods necessary to the profita- 
ble culture of the commercial or 


MARKET GARDEN. 


It is a work for which there has long been a demand, 
and one which will commend itself, not only to those 
who grow vegetables for sale, but to the cultivator of the 


FAMILY GARDEN 


To whom it presents methods quite different from the 
old ones generally practiced. It is an 


ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 


work, and not made up, as books on gardening too often 
are, by quotations from foreign authors. 


Everything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to 
preparing the products for market. Frames, Hot-bedas, 
and Forcing Houses, the management of which is usually 
so troublesome to the novice, are fully described, and the 
conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated. 


The success of the market gardeners near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is the only work that sets forth 
the means by which this success has been attained. Val- 
nable hints are given to those who would raise Vegetables 
at the South for northern markets. 


The following synopsis of its contents will show the 
scope of the work : 


Men Fitted for the Business of Gardening. 
The Amount of Capital Required and 
Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 

Location, Situation, and Laying Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manures. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 
Formation and Management of Hot-+beds 
Forcing Pits or Green-houses. 

Seeds and Seed Raising. 

How, When, and Where to Sow Seeds. 
Transplanting. Insects. 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Vegetables, their Varicties and Cultivotion. 


In the last chapter, the most valuable kinds are describ- 
ed, and the culture proper to each is given in detail. 


NOW READY. . 12 mo., 244 pp. Finely Mustrated. 





SENT POST-PAD, PRICE, $1.50. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. 
By S. M. SAunpers. 

New Edition Revised and Enlarged. , 
This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from the Author's Experi- 
ence and Observation. 

The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
breeding on a large scale, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 





Money in the Swamps. 
PEAT! PEAT! PEAT! 
FUEL—MANURE. 


WHERE TO FIND IT. 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 
ITS VALUE. 


A NEW WORK ON PEAT,’ 
THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ; 
By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yale College. 


i It gives a full history of. PEAT, MUCK, ete., telling 
what they are, where found, and howto estimate their value. 

It describes the various methods of using Peat for ma- 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 


and it is especially explicit in regard to the 
USE OF PEAT AS FUEL, 


describing minutely the various processes employed In pre- 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated ; 
such as are in use in thiscountry, and Europe. It is illus- 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

The work is invaluable to those haying Peat or Muck 
swamps, or wishing to invest in Peat Companies. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE $1.25 


' ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 





HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS, 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


HOW TO BREED <A _ HORSE.— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives; 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare -- 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation — Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedicd in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian originally the 
Freich Norman—Characteristics—Hardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points. 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse, 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming ; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment. 


roa 

HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 
SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodie Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—W orms—Diseases of the 

Feet—Scratches—Thrush—Broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 


Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Wounds—Galls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


7 ni) cb ri 
HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 
The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridle--Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 


A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents. 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast. 


A N J 
RAREY’S SYSTEM OF MHHORSE- 
TAMING.—Rarey's System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System—Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up_the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits—Rearing— 

Kicking—Baultking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying, 


VETERINARY HOMCOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specific Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD & OCO., 
41 PARK ROW, NEW-YORK. 











New Book of Flowers. 
By JosrPH Breck, Practical Horticulturist. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


This work, while preserving scientific accuracy, is written 
ina familiar style, and with the enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers, Its teachings are eminently practical, and 
cover all branches of out of door gardening. 


Bulbs. 
The cultivation of bulbs, whether in-doors or in the 
open ground, is clearly described, and such instructions 
are given as will insure success with these favorite plants, 


Annuals. 
All the finer annuals are described, and the peculiar 
treatment necessary for each given in full. 


Herbaceous Perennials. 


This justly favorite class of plants is given here more 
at length than in any work with which we are acquainted. 


Bedding Plants. 
The treatment of the popular kinds of bedding plants 
is given, together with that of Dahlias, Chryeanthemums 
and such as usually fall under the head of florist’s flowers. 


Flowering Shrubs. 
A separate section is devoted to the hardy flowering 
shrubs, including a very full chapter upon the 
Rose. 


We have no work which is so safe a guide to the novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from technicalities. Not the least 
interesting part of the work is the author's personal ex- 
perience, as he tells not only how he succeeded, but the 
mistakes he committed. Thus far it is 


* ©The Book of Flowers.” 
SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.75. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


WARDER’S 
Hedges and Evergreens, 


This is the only book wholly devoted to the cultivation, 
prening, and management of plants suitable for American 
1edging, especially the Maclura, or OSAGE ORANGE; fllus- 
trated with engravings of plants, implements, and processes ; 
to which is added a Treatise on _Evergreens, their varieties, 
pro agation, culture, etc. By J. A. WARDER. 12mo, 291 pp. 
SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


BUIST’S 


American Flower-Garden Directory. 
Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of Plants 
in the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, Rooms or 
Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR, 
with descriptions of most desirable plants, soils, transplant- 
ing, erecting a Hot-House, a Green-House, laying out a 
Flower-Garden, etc., ete. By Robert Burst, a practical 
Nurseryman and Seed-Grower of Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - = PRICE $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


- ‘BOMMER’S 
Method of Manure Making. 


COMPLETE AND CLEAR IN ITS DIREC- 
TIONS. 
Carries Conviction of its usefulness, and the corrett- 
ness of its principles. 
GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION. 
Abundance of Good Manure depends simply upon 
systematic and well applied labor. : 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN, PRICE, 25 cts. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 
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Quinby’s Bee 
By M. Qurvey, Practical Bee-keeper. 
Illustrated. Entirely new. 
years’ of successful experience—with direc- 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
occur; treating of Breeding, Movable-Comb 
and other Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed- 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene- 
mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, etc. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi- 


enl matter. 
Sent Post-paid. Price $1.50. 


Gratifying Opinions of the Press, 
vom the Christian Intelligencer. 

“Quinby’s Work is the very best. It has long been regard- 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
which it treats.” 

From Moore's Rural New Yorker. 

“This is a newly written and illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.’3 former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and this, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction. Thirty- 
live years experience'——What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring thisto his aid? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introrluce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives seeking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making it a 
yuide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand- 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 


From the N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
rany read it as a book of wonders.” 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO.,"41 Park Row. 





FLAX CULTURE. 


ANEW AND VERY VALUABLE WORK, consisting of full di- 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by anumber of experienced 
growers. Syo, paper. PRICE 50 Cents, 


HOP CULTURE. 


PRACTICAL Deratts fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sort, Serrine and CULTIVATION of the 
Plants, to Pickine, DryInG, PRESSING, and MARKETING the 
Crap. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Illustrated with 
over forty engravings. Edited by Pror. GEORGE THURBER. 
8VO, paper. PRICE 40 Cents. 


: TOBACCO CULTURE. 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever issued 
on this subject. It contains full details for the Selecting 
and Preparing of the Seed and Soil, Harvesting, Curing, 
and Marketing the Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by FOURTEEN 
EXPERIENCED ToBacco Growers, residing in different 
parts of the country. It also contains Notes on the Tobac- 
co Worm, with Illustrations. Octayo, 48 pp., in neat paper 
covers. PRICE % Cente. 


ONIONS, 
How to Raise them Profitably. 


Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different. parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Octayo,$2 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cents, 

NEW-YORE: 


QRANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


[For sale at the Office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture....... 


Allen's (R, L.) American Farm Book.. 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. . 




















American Agricultural Annual, 1867. .pa., cts..cloth 5 
American Horticultural Annual, 1867. .pa., 50 cts..cloth 7% 
American Bird vanes, NESE RR Siig, SEER EM 30 
AINCTICRN: TGA OM 5 as tvnndnes yes ¥+s<pedsavcccees 30 
American Weeds ond. Dect UK vehaddacieaeenesis 1% 
Architecture, by Cummings & MM ono. a5 cecuace - 10 60 
Art of Saw Filing... Holly Danicc< Sasicenbuslede taNeed wae Ms % 
Barry's Fruit Garden wdietiiens cadeka 1% 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion, . ce eanese dees) , vaea ae 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ ...sseeees = 30 
Bommer’s Method for Making ORs ioe ass scccccte 25 
3oussingault’s Rural Economy........ - 160 
sreck’s New Book of Flowers.... sahil <6 
3ridgeman's Fruit Cultivator’s Manual . vb) 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide... .. : ‘a 
3uist’s Flower Garden Director: y . 150 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardencr. 1 00 
Burr’s Garden Vegetables....... 2 50 
Burr's Vegetables of America.. or FR . 500 
Canary 5 Ps RE aig aly aS a ee essen vi) 





Carpenters and Joiners’ meee Book. (Holly) RucaséGeccke jam 
shoriton’s Grape-Grower" we Otc aactonwnl nA 

Cobbett’s American Gar ‘den 

Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit ‘Book: 

Cole’s Veterinarian. .........scccssece 

Cotton Planters’ Manual (Turner), 










































73 
% 
% 
% 
- 150 
Country Life, by R. M. ponee mae. . . 500 
Jadd’s Modern Horse Doc Fe 
Jadd’s (Geo. H.) American. Gattie Doctor 150 
DOA BERCK TEORMRL......ccocccreccccceosetocce 12 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's 60 
Jowning’s Cottage Residences,..-.. .....s.+. 3 00 
Downings’s Country Houses .. 8 00 
Downing's Landscape Gardening.. 6 50 
Jowning’ 3 Fruits and Fruit Trees of ‘America... . 300 
Downing’s Rural E BSAYB.. esse eee ee ses ceee eens oka - $00 
EOSEWOOO OR CIADDOITY,. «0 c0ccccssccccscessccece a ae 
Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide,........ - 150 
Go Ree nen Merccscccccsccces _ OS 
Field's ( —* W.) Pear Culture........ Seeveecercese . 13 
OO eee cececccess ae 125 
Flint ‘nantes L.) on Grasses 2 50 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy F: arming. Wepuascanteneecaes 2 50 
French’s Farm Drainage.. ..... $isencendecetnsvasonsess - 150 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist......ccccccccsccsccccecees 150 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist...............see6 150 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist...........-..+6 20 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson. 150 
Gray's How Plants Grow.. 1 25 
Gray’s Mauual of Botany and Lessons ‘in one V 400 
Guenon On Milch Cows .........cccccccccccccceces 15 
Haraszthy’s Grape Culture, &c. . - 500 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain ‘4.00, col'd 5 00 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos.,in2 Vols. Each 1 50 
Hatfield’s American House Car pent er. 3 50 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers.........cececceccscecee 173 
High —— Without Manure........ 35 
De ee a eee 40 
How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find One,,.......... 195 
Husmann’s Grapes aera seteaee 1 50 
Jennings’ ied egg Made Easy... - 125 
Jennings on Cat 1% 
Jennings on ening and Poultry - 1:36 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases «34 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry.............. 1% 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural a 150 
Johnson's (Prof. 8. W.) Essay son Manures., 1 25 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening #00 
Klippart’s Land Drainage..... 1 50 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... .csseeseeeseees - 200 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses............ occccee «. 19 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry... cctvecesces OD 
Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry Manns sncsieinewaen ee 1%5 
Joudon’s (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden. . 200 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, L. Flint. 150 
Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Doctor ............0---+.65 3 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management.............. 3 50 
Mayhew's Practical Book-Keeping for Farmers........ 90 
Blanks for do. a rer ow te 
McMahon’s American Gardener. . 250 
Miles on the Horse's Foot......-...++0+ 5 
Morrell’s American Shepherd... - 1% 
My Farm of Edgewood......... 175 
My Vineyard at_ Lakeview 1 a 


New Clock and Watch Maker's Manual. 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture 
On COTTE nies cccccscces 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture ..........000 cereesesece ; 15 
Parlor Gardener, by C. * Randolph. 
Parsons on the Rose.. oe “6% 
Parkman’s Book of Ros ° 0 
Peat and Its Uses, by prof, Bi, We Johnuon:.......<....- 12 
Pedder’s Land MeASUre?........2sccccocess-scecescoce vdeo 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping 
uincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling outtle 
abbi MOT os seccccecedeasse+-00ee tevees 
Tc ccrcdectes sodeacseveaseese 
and’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden.. 
Rand’s Garden Flowers...........++++ eis 
Randall’s Sheep Husband ry 
tandall’s Fine Wool Sheep ee . 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden..........-s.ceesseeceene 
tichardson on the Dog... .. apet 80 cents. 
Rural Affairs... .(bound),. ...4 Vols....each 
tural Annual (by Joseph Harris), 
tural Register (by homas), 
Rust, Smut, Mildew and aye bs . 
Saunder’s Domestic Poultry (NEW). pap 0c. bound 
3axton's Farmers’ Library. .3 Vols. cloth 8 "50. -morocco 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text kK 

Scribner's Ready Reckoner.......... anaes <eedse 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry........ 
Skillful Housewife 
Stewart’s (John) Stable a ten Rane 
Strong’s Grape Culture.............-- 
Ten Acres Fnough.. 
Tenny’s Natural History, Sepeey-- Ke ss cctmsspesee 
Thompson's Food of Animals..........++++ sodeesseese ese 
‘Tobacco Culture a Sakata Peale 
‘Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer's Manuat. ty 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages...........-..--ssesececececens 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (C — and Backus),. 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergree 
Watson's American Home Garden ae. Caudtigces sasebeece 
Wax Flowers (Art ot ene... anomie 
Wet Days at Edgewood.............-.+05 
Wetherell on the Manufecture of ‘Vinegar. 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s) 
Woodward's Country Homes. 
Woodward *s Grap erie: sete ee ee 
Woodward's Homes for the Million, q ee 73Ca wennive 
Youatt and Spooner on the pani soeseasee 
Youatt and Martin On Cattle .......cceccessecsees covevve 
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GRAPE CULTURIST. 





By ANDREW S. FULLER. 


This is the best Book published on Hardy Grape Culture. 


CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF TRE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Illustrations. 


GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 


PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA: 
tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Jilustratione. 


CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Jilust. 
PROPAGATING HOUSE.— PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 Iu. 


CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings, 


LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use.—1 Jiustration, 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully. —4 Jilustrations. 


HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA: 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.--3 Jllustrations. 


TRANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ON 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted im the: 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Illustrations. 


SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations, 


STEM APPENDAGES.— SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Jlustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT DIVERSITY OF. 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 


GRAPE TRELLISES.—2 IWusirations. ° 


TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 


GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel- 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.—9 Illustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Jllustration. 


INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil- 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—18 Tus, 


DESCRIPTION OF (nearly Seventy) VARIETIES. 


REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index, 


SENT POST-PAID. <-- = - 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row, 


PRICE $1.50 
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A Compendium 
or 
Agricultural & Horticultural 


Practical Knowledge. 


Embracing Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great valuc to every one interested in Fruit, Flow- 
ers, Vegetables, or Farm Crops. It contains 926 large 
Octavo Pages, and 250 Pngravings. Describing and 
Iustrating nearly’the whole range of topics of interest 
to the FARMER, the GARDENER, the FRUIT CUL- 
TURIST, and the AMATEUR. 


It is adapted not only to those owning large and Ele- 
gant Estates, but contains directions for the best arrange- 
ment of the smallest Plots, down to the City Yard, the 
Roof or Window Garden, or the simple Flower Stand. 
It also gives an abstract of the Principles, Construction 
and Management of Aquariums. Among numerous 
other matters it treats of 


Draining, Giving best methods, estimates of cost, 
trenches, tiles, etc., thus enabling almost any one prop- 
“erly to perform this important work. 


Gattle are carefully noticed with reference to the 
special merits of different breeds for dairying or fattening. 


Sheep Management, including Breeding, 
Feeding. Prices, Profits, etc., receives attention, and 
a very full treatise on the Merinos is given. 


Grape Culture occupies a large space, em- 
bracing the opinions of men in all parts of the country, 
as to best sorts, planting, training, diseases, and gener- 
al management for home use or marketing. 


Full Lists of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Fruits, Flowers, Green and Hot-honse Plants, etc., 
are given, with directions for management each month 
in the year. 


The Kitchen Garden receives particular 
attention, with reference to the best way to grow and 
preserve each kind of Vegetable. 


In short, as its name indicates, the book ¢reats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in the 
country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 

SENT POST-PAID. - . 


NEW ‘YORE: 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


PRICE $5.00. 





The Miniature Fruit Carden, 





OR THE CULTURE OF 


Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. 
BY THOMAS RIVERS. 

Nothing is more gratifying than the cultivation of 
dwarf fruit trees, and this work tells how to do it success- 
fully. 

Dwarf Apples and Pears 
are beautiful ornaments, besides being useful in giving 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown in 

Small Gardens and City Yards, 
and be readily removed. The work also gives the man- 
ner of #raining upon walls and trellises. 
Root Pruning 

is fully explained, and methods of protection from frosts 
are given. 

Dwarf Cherries and Plums 
are weated of as are other dwarf trees. Directions are 
also Biven for growing 

Figs and Filberts, 

This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 

SENT POST-PAID. - - ~ PRICE, $1.09 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


My Vineyard at Lakeview ; 
Or, Successful Grape Culture. 


To any one who wishes to grow grapes, whether a single 
vine or a vineyard, this book is fall of valuable teachings. 
The author gives not only his success, but what is of 
quite as much importance, his failure. It tells just what 
the beginner in grape culture wishes to know, with the 
charm that always attends the relation of personal ex- 





perience. 

It is especially valuable as giving an account of the 

processes actually followed in 

Celebrated Grape Regions 
in Western New York and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Erie. 

This book is noticed by a writer in the Horticulturist 
for August last as follows: ‘*‘ Two works very different in 
character and value have just been published and seem to 
demand a passing notice. The better and less pretentious 
of the two is ‘My Vineyard at Lakeview,’ a charming 
little book that professes to give the actual experience of 
a western grape grower, detailing not only his successes, 
but his blunders and failures. It is written in a pleasant 
style, without any attempt at display, and contains much 
advice that will prove useful toa beginner—the more use- 
ful, because derived from the experience of aman who 
had no leisure for fanciful experiments, but has been 
obliged to make his vineyard support himself and his 
family.” : 
SENT POST-PAID. - - - PRICE $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 








Cummings & Miiler. 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; 
Your attention is invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work. 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with 382 designs and 714 illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 


cut stone work, &c., &c. It is 11 by 14 inches in size; con- 
taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars, 

SENT POST-PAID. Price $10.00, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 
DOWNINC’S 
Landscape Cardening and 
Rural Architecture. 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 


Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences; containing full Directions for 
every thing connected with Laying out and adorning the 
Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gardens, the Buildings, the 
Trees and Plants, etc., with principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes, Splendidly Illustrated 
with many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. By the late 
A.J. Downtne. Enlarged. Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. Octayo. 
534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $6.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 
The Celebrated 


EUREKA CLOTHES WRINGER! 















Self-adjusting Self-adjusting 
Steel Steel 
ELLIPTIC ELLIPTIC 
SPRINGS. £f D. SPRINGS. 
THE BEST 5& } 7 THE BEST 
Wringer * Wringer 











IN USE. == IN USE. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS have become an article of 
indis:-ensable necessity in every family, and people who use 
them WONDER how they ever managed to live without. 
They are ONE of the greatest LABOR-SAVING MACHINES of 
the age, and one of the least expensive. ‘They more than 
ay for themselves, in a few months’ use, in the wear and 
ear of garments alone. It has become an established fact 
that in all households where the EUREKA is used, their 
clothes last about twice as long as in those who wash and 
“ wring out” by the old-fashioned twisting process by hand. 
The EUREKA is superior to all other wringers in many 
respects: 

ist. It is made entirely self-adjusting by means of Stecl 
Eliptic Springs. These require no alteration and are always 
neany et any sized garment, from a lace collar to a bed 
spread. 

2d. It is composed mostly of Iron and Steel, which makes 
it very durable. 

8d. In consequence of the elasticity of the springs, the 
hardest part of the labor of washing and wringing is easily 
performed, and without injury to the finest fabrics. 

4th. The Improved Rubber Rolls now used in this machine 
are of the very best quality, and with care will last for years. 

5th. “By means of the adjustible clamps or fasteners, they 
fit any shaped tub—round or square. 

All the steel and iron of this wringer are covered with sev- 
eral coats of Jct Baking Japan, making them entirely free 
from any liability to rust. 

. 


" PRICES: 
No. 1, 84-inch Roll....... $7.00 | No. 3, 11-inch Roll....... $9.50 
No. 2, 10-inch Roll........ $8.00 | No. 4, 12-inch Roll......$11-00 


With a liberal discount to the trade. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Eureka Clothes Wringing Machine Co., 


T. J. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
OFFICE, 113 COURT-ST., BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT WALTHAM, MASS. 
§@” Agcnts wanted in every town in the country. 
P.S. ALL KINDS OF WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
AGENTS: 
RUSSEL ERWIN MANUFACTURING CO., New York City. 
PRATT & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
S.J.SURDAM & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
WARNE CHEVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
LOWRY PERRIN & CO., Cincinnatl, Ohio, 











